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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BREAKWATER AT 
PLYMOUTH. BY M. CHARLES DU- 


iN. 

TH E Roads and the port of Plymouth 
are, perhaps, the spots where nature 
has done the most for a naval establish- 
ment, and they are, besides, situated at 
the point most important to the se- 
curity of Great Britain. Industry, 

wer, and opulence have combined 
their efforts to add to the local advan- 
tages all the improvements of which 
they were susceptible. On the confines 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, along a 
very uneven part of the coast, and 
vithia the extent of only three miles, 
are situated three rich and populous 
towns : namely — Plymouth, 
House, and Plymouth Dock. ‘Two 
rivers, the Plym and the T'amer, which 


e at) some distance above their 


outlets, form two vast basons, the ‘Cat- 
water and the: Hamoaze’; ‘they «mingle 
their waters in front of the three towns 
above’ mentioned, in: another bason, 
larger than either the Catwateror the 
Hamoaze: this is Plymouth Roads, 
usually. called the Sound... “ 
‘The commercial establishments and 
the town of Plymouth are situated on 
the right bank’of the Plym, closé to the 
Catwater. ‘The naval and ordnance 
establishments, together with the town 
of Plymouth.Dock, lie, on the contrary, 
on the left bank of the ‘Tamer, besi 
the Hamoaze...The two towns are in- 
sensibly united by the enlargement of a 
third, called Stone-House, which extends 
along an intermediate valley: these 
three>towns - contain ether up- 
wars of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Plymouth and Stone-House are not 
turrounded by fortifications; they are 
defenc ed on the sea-coast by a citadel 
rected 6n a promontory. The guns 
_this citadel cross those of an island, 
Which nature seems to. have placed at 
é entrance of the Hamoaze, to ren- 
r still more secure the anchorage 
vessels in that immense inward 
‘this is called Drake Island. It 
pleasing to observe that national 
‘has given to this island the 
‘the illustrious Drake, who, in 
‘peace departed to discover 
ns, and to share the 
‘Mac.—-No. 62. 
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glory of Americus and Columbus ;— 
who, during the war with Spain in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, sailed from 
Plymouth to defeat the Grand Armada, 
as Themistocles quitted Athens to cap- 
ture the fleet of the great king ;—and 
who, when war was at an end, became 
the father of those whom his genius 
had led on to victory, by converting, 
under an ingenious arrangement, the 
scanty but regular savings of brave war- 
riors into means of cheering the old 
age of the veteran disabled by the scythe 
of war, and of shielding from want 
the widow and orphan of the sai- 
lor who had perished for his country. 
—Bat in addition to these titles, which 
must ever render the name of Drake 
venerable to the English people, and 
dear to ail friends of humanity, it pos- 
sesses a still more direct claim to the 
gratitude of the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Plym and the Tamar. 
Between the Dartmoor Hills and 
Plymouth; that is to gay, along an ex- 
tent of upwards of twenty miles, there 
is an aqueduct; which was constructed 
under the‘ direction‘of Drake, and the 
expenses of which he himself defrayed ; 
he afterwards: presented this admirable 


monument of- public utility to the 


corporation of. Plymouth. Drake 
Island ‘separates’ the entrance ot 
the Haméaze into two divisions; on 
the north side its guns cross the fire of 
those of the citadel,-as has already been 
observed. On the west, they cross the 
fire of the batteries of Mount Edge- 
- Mount Edgecumbe stands on an ex- 
terisive base: it rises and projects like 
a anieesgn 8 forming the western 
boundary of Plymouth Roads. Its sides 
are majestically shaded by some beautiful 
old plantations, and its summit com- 
mands one of the finest prospects Eng- 


land presents. On the east, the specta- 


tor beholds, as if beneath his feet, the 
road and the vessels lying at anchor. 
The long narrow line, formed by the 
town of Stone-House, is distinct] 

amarked; in front rise the citadel and 
insulated barracks of the Royal Ma- 
‘ines; and in the rear the magnificent 
naval and ordnance hospitals. Further 


to the left, the Hamoaze sends off nu- 
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merous and deep ramifications from both 
its banks, as the trunk of a vigorous 
tree shoots forth its branches in all 
directions. Along an extent of upwards 
of four miles, its principal course 1s filled 
by vessels, frigates, and smaller ships of 
war; some entirely dismantled, others 
rigged, fully equipped, and ready to join 
any sudden expedition at a moments 
warning. Finally, to crown this mag- 
nificent picture, the plains, hills, and 
high mountains of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, form, on the east, north, and west, 
an immense amphitheatre of fields, mea- 
dows, heaths, forests, and rocks. The 
two extremities of this amphitheatre ex- 
tend gradually to the ocean, the im- 
mense surface of which presents no rest- 
ing point to the eye, except Eddystone 
light-house, 

This remarkable monument is erected 
on the narrow base of a detached rock, 
which is twelve miles oft at sea, and 
which rises to an immense height. 
Nevertheless, when the sea is agitated, 
the light-house frequently disappears, 
and is entirely enveloped amidst the thick 
vapour of the waves which break against 
its base, and ascend along the inclined sur- 
face of the structure. About a century 
ago, an old light-house steod on the 
same spot, but it was swept away x 300 | 
the night by a tempest. At day-bre 
nothing was visible but the rock on 
which the beacon stood. The cele- 
brated Smeaton was then employed to 
build a new light-house. He was sup- 

lied with stone, iron, and work-men; 

surpassed himself, and erected a mo- 

nument which promises to resist the 
fury of the sea for centuries to come.* 





* The first light- house on the Ex 
rock was e by Mr. Henry Winstanley, 
and finished in 1696. He was so confident 
of the stability of his structure, as. to wish 
to be in it when it stood the test of a vio- 
lent. storm. He, ultimately, was indulged 
a Ne gratification of his wishes, but pot 

& propitious result, On November 
26th, 1708, the light-house was blown down 
during a violent storm, V himself 
being amongst those who peri 
catas 


The second light-house, which was con- 
structed of wood, was built in 1709 by John 
Rudyerd, and was burnt down on December 


3d, 1755, The sad accident is rendered 
by a remarkable ci 
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Having made the reader in some de. 
greé acquainted with the admirable to- 
pography of the environs of Plymouth 
Roads, we may proceed to describe the 
great work which was wanting to render 
the Sound one of the securest harbours 
ro the shelter and rendez-vous of a 

eet. 

Plymouth Roads, which are both wide 
and deep, are surrounded on the. east, 
north, and west, by hills and high moun- 
tains; and are thus sheltered against the 
wind from south-east to north, and from 
north to south-west. Of the four 

uarters of the compass, Plymouth 
ads are only exposed to the wind on 
one. But as the latter faces an open 
sea, which is not broken by any island, 


the waves rush into the Sound with as | 


much fury as they would dash against an 
unprotected coast. ‘The extent to which 
they are engulphed, far from diminishing 
their force, augments both their magni- 
tude and their power, from the same 
cause which renders tides stronger in 
straits and narrow bays, than in open 
seas, where there is no object to impede 
their motion. 

To render perfectly secure the an- 
chorage of vessels in Plymouth Roads, 
the English have followed the example 
which we set before them in constructing 
the jetée of Cherbourg.* But they 


hae: lived 12 aoe : — his death. a piece of 
» weighing 7oz. 5drs, I8grs. was found 
lodged at the bottom wr ge phate ! This 
was then thought so incredible, that fuced 
lead was afterwards poured down the throats 
of domestic fowls, to ascertain how long 
they might survive it. See the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, vol. xlix, for the year 1755. 

The third light-house on the Eddystone, 
which is the one: now standing, was begun 
by the celebrated Smeaton in April, 1757, 
and finished in August, 1759, This great 
work exhibits @, remarkable union of tasie 
nod serene H — histo a its progress 
written, by Sn _fumsell, furnishes re- 
merken genet of that fecundity of expe- 


dients. i : whieh @ man‘of genius over- 
comes 





men.—Ep. 

* The British coasts exhibit some fine 
examples of natural Breakwaters. One of 
‘the most interesting of these is the beauti{u! 
little island of Inch Keith, which tends so 

to enrich the noble picturesguc 

the approach to Edinburgh by sca. 

This island, by its happy position,‘enables 
vessels to. uietly at. anchor in Leith 
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not, like us, obliged to employ 
tpn in experiments. They saved 
the money which we had — ed, to 
ascertain how far a simple dyke o 





f sunk 
ae | 

of Shetland, by standing athwart the en- 
trance of Balta Sound in the island of Unst, 
renders that sound (often resorted to by our 
Greenland and Archangel vessels) one of 
the most safe as well as commodious har- 
bours in the British dominions. 

Among artificial breakwaters, M. Dupin 
would, we think, have classed Ramsgate 
pier and harbour, had he visited that extra- 
ordinary work. The harbour is completely 
stolen from the sea; not, as at Plymouth, 
upon a deeply indented line, but upon a 
straight line of coast. The pier is a com- 
pete breakwater, and of a refined construc- 
tion ; and much earlier in its erection than 
the work at Cherburgh, to which M. Dupin 
refers. With regard to the breakwater at 
Cherburgh we are not able to speak accu- 
rately as to its present state: but, we fear, 
that notwithstanding the large sums .of 
money expended upon it during more than 
30 years, it still remains incomplete. We 
learn from M. de Cessart, in his Description 
desTravaux Hydrauliques, that the expense 
incurred between March, 1783, and Janu- 
ary, 1791, exceeded 900,000/. sterling ; and 
that was an estimate in which the extra pay 
to the troops and seamen employed was not 
included. The whole sam expended upon 
the Cherburgh work, there is every reason 
to believe, is nearly quadruple the amount 
just specified. During the time M. de Ces- 
sart superintended the work, he employed 
more 680 artificers to sink the cones 
he made use of; and for the whole opera- 
tion of the breakwater, there were simulta- 
fedusly employed from 1,200 to 1,500 arti- 
ficers and labourers, together with about 
$000 soldiers. By way of contrast, we may 
‘add. the statement of the whole establish- 
ment for carrying on the Plymouth Break- 
water, V1Z -— 


‘A superintendant, with clerks, &c. 10 
Warrant officers and masters of the go- __ 
-vernmient vessels WD Bess Puke | 
Pane and boys to navigate those ves- 
Seameén in the superintendants’ vessels, 
.. boats’ crews, &c. cro . 45 
ns, blacksmiths, carpentets,&c. 39 
the contractors’ vessels . 170 
en and labourers employed by 
contractors , . .  . 800 


| eee 
“ “This is about a sérth of the number em- 
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M. Dupin appears to havé been much 
ack, although he makes no specific com- 
‘Patison in his interesting description.—Ep. 
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stone was capable of opposing the fury of 
the sea, and resisting its most powerful 
efforts. At thedistance of two miles from 
the bottom of the Bay, a right line was 
drawn from east to west;* this line 
was prolonged by two other right lines, 
inclining inwardly, and forming with the 
principal base, an angle of one hundred 
and thirty-nine degrees. Such is the 
plan according to which the outline of 
the structure has been formed. The 
total length of this line is four 
thousand two hundred feet. On the 
completion of the work, there will be 
two entrances to the roads, one on the 
east, not quite half a mile in width; but 
deep enough for the passage of ships of 
war, until within a short distance from 
the shore; the other on the west, above 
a mile in width, and also presenting, 
along an extent of two thousand seven 
hundred feet, sufficient depth for the 
passage Of ships of war. By sound- 
ing the roads, according to the 
line along which the structure has 
been raised, it was ascertained, that the 
average depth is thirty-six feet, at low 
watér. In the equinoxes, the difference 
between the highest tide and the lowest, 
is eighteen feet; the breakwater is to 
be raised three feet above this latter 
limit, which will make its average 
height fifty-seven feet. Its width 
is three hundred feet at the founda- 
tion, and only thirty at the top: 
these two surfaces are united by rectili- 
neal inclined planes. The transverse 
section of the structure is consequently 
a aby rt the length of its parallel 
sides being thirty feet, and three hun- 
dred feet. The internal inclined side or 
plane is one hundred and eighty feet in 
horizontal length;+ the external in- 
clined side or plane, ninety feet in ho- 
rizontal length: consequently, the in- 
élination of the internal, is three times 
greater than that of the external plane. 
- ‘Ia constructing the immense work, of 
which I have described the dimensions, 
it was necessary to choose between the 
white Portland-stone, furnished by a 
neighbouring coast, the granite which 
forms the basis of the primitive moun- 
tains of Cornwall and Devonshire, and 
the stone which constitutes the secon- 
dary mountains, and which is covered by 





* It inclines a few degrees towards the 
north-west. 5 
¢# That is to say, that the most inclined 


_line, mesuring this slope, and projected ho- 
. tizontally, is 180 feet long. 
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alight stratum of vegetable earth: the 
latter was preferred. 

The hills of stone, lining the right 
bank of the mouth of the Plym, (the 
Catwater) have been cut, and, by the aid 
of gunpowder, masses are detached 
weighing ten or twelve tons. These 
masses are thrown into the sea, without 
any particular order, but within the 
lines fixed for the boundaries of the 
work. ‘The points for depositing the 
stone, so as to diminish the width, and 
thereby form the internal and external 
slopes, are determined by means of sound- 
ing. Whenthe work at any part rises high 
enough to be visible at low water, the 
largest blocks of stone are employed. 
They are laid together in such a way, as 
to produce the greatest possible resist- 
ance to any derangement which might 
be occasioned by the waves of the sea. 
They are not, however, so combined, as 
to form a smooth surface externally ; 
on the contrary, they present great 
irregularities, and thus form a break: 
water, in the true sense of the word. 
The external plane or slope, from the 
level of low water to the summit, as 
well as the horizontal part of the sum- 
mit, have a smooth and uniform sur- 
face: but the stones, though smoothed 
on the external surface, are not squared 
on the other sides. They are laid one 
into another; and in form, bulk, and 
mode of connexion, perfectly represent 
those ancient structures, celebrated for 
solidity, and known by the name of 
Cyclopean Structures. 

Having enabled the reader to form 
some idea of the Breakwater, we may 
now describe the means employed in 
extracting the stone from the quarries, 

lacing it on board vessels, and disem- 
arking it at the necessary point. These 
methods are, generally speaking, as 
simple as ingenious, and are well wor- 
thy the attention of the mechanician. 
The hills, from which the stone is 
extracted, extend to the bank of the 


.Plym; and a quay is constructed on the 


bank of the river, to afford conveniences 
for the loading of several vessels at the 
same time. The hills are every whereco- 
vered with strata of vegetable earth, more 
or less thik. This earth is gradually re- 


-moved before the stone can be got out. 


The hills are cut from the top down- 
wards, by kections nearly vertical. 

The vegetable earth which has been 
removed, together with the small pieces 


of stone procured in course of the ex- 


cavation, are piled up, and form an ar- 
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tificial hill, which rises beside those which 
are gradually disappearing. By means 
of iron chains, flying bridges are thrown 
from the summit of the new hill to the 
summit. of the primitive hill; and the 
workmen, with wheel-barrows and hand- 
barrows, remove the vegetable earth 
along these bridges. 

There appeared to be nothing pe- 
culiar in the process by which the 
quarries are worked; only that it is 
much more easy, when the stone is 
found in vertical strata, than when it 
lies horizontally. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that in the same hill, there are 
strata nearly horizontal, contiguous to 


others nearly vertical ; a geological fact, | 


which, though not without example, is 
nevertheless very remarkable. The 
largest blocks of stone, which are reserv- 
ed for the external ard upper parts of 
the work, are extracted from the latter 
strata. At the foot of each section of the 
hill, a file of cranes is established, on an 
extremely simple principle. The feet of 
these cranes rest on a sole fixed into the 
earth; and the heads turn in an iron 
collar provided with rings, to which 
chains are fastened; these chains, four 
or five in number, extend some from 
the top downwards, and have their 
point of attachment in the ground—and 
others from the bottom upwards, and 
have their point of attachment on 
the summit of the hill. In propor: 
tion as the excavation advances, 
the puints of attachment of the chains 
are altered, and the range of “cranes 
is extended, so that the pieces of 
stone detached by the gunpowder, and 
thrown down by the workmen, are al- 
ways caught by some one of the cranes, 
They are each moved by means of a 
double handle, the axis of which has a 
pinion attached to it ; this pinion sets in 
motion a toothed wheel, which acts upon 
the pinion attached to the cylinder, 
round which the chain, by which the 
weight is raised, rolls and unrolls. 
Two men are sufficient to work each 
crane: one links together the two ends 
of the chain round the piece of stone to 
be raised, and the other turns the 
handle. As soon as the stone is disen- 
gaged from those ‘who surround it, the 
workman, who fixed it in the chain, 
pushes if with his hands, and makes the 
crane turn on itself, until. the stone 
comes. on a level with a flat carriage, 
with four small cast iron wheels, of 
nearly equal diameter. 

The of stone being deposited on 
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this carriage, the two workmen at the 
crane proceed to raise another piece of 
stone, and to place it on another carriage. 
These little carriages are provided at 
both ends with two strong iron hooks, 
for fastening to the traces of a horse, 
either before or behind, according as it 
may be found necessary to make the 
carriage advance or retrograde ; for it 
is not made to turn upon its wheels. 
The wheels are placed in the grooves 
ef an iron rail-way, prepared for that 

urpose. These iron rail-ways meet at 
the different points of embarkation, and 
branch out to each of the cranes above 
described. 

When a carriage arrives to be loaded 
at the cranes, a driver is in readiness 
with his horse, and he fastens the traces 
to the hooks in front of the carriage. 
He drives off, proceeding a little before 
his horse, in order to turn the little 
pieces of iron, which form edges for 
the grooves of the rail-way, at places 
where two roads, crossing each other, 
renders it necessary that the edges of 
the rail-way should be capable of tak- 
ing two different directions. The 
rail-ways lead to the point of em- 
barkation, parallel with the quay, and 
‘the carriage which runs in this direc- 
tion must turn at right angles, in order 
that it may be embarked on board the 
vessel which is waiting at the quay to re- 
ceiveit. For thispurpose,acircular plate 
of cast-iron is laid down, with edges which 
‘appear to be a prolongation of the rail- 
way. This plate, the centre of which 
isin the middle of the road, turns on 
rollers fixed circularly beneath it. It is 
moreover enchased in a cast iron hoop, 
and fixed into the ground, to prevent 
‘it from inclining either to one side or the 
other. The driver having brought his car- 
Tiage to the iron plate, which prolongs 
the iron rail-way, unfastens the horse, 
and turns with his hands the iron-plate, 
with the carriage upon it, until the rail- 
‘way on the plate is brought in a-line 
With the turn of the road leading to the 
‘Vessel, perpendicular to the quay. 
_Astrong beam is fixed into the front 
Of the quays. ‘Two beams perpendicular 
to this, on a line with the grooves of the 
‘latter part’ of the rail-way, are fixed, 
With strong hinges, in front of the im- 
moveable beam. The iron grooves of 
‘the rail-way are carried along these two 
al may be either oa or 
owe y turning upon the fixed beam. 
The free loctremiiiee of the two beams 
‘Test on the edge of a port-hole, at the 
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stern of the vessel that is to be loaded. 
According as the tide is either high or 
low, the slope of the beams changes, 
though the ends still rest on the port- 
hole. 

The vessels employed to convey the 
blocks of stone have only one deck, along 
which run two iron rail-ways extendi 
from stem to stern, one on the starboard, 
and the other on the larboard side. 
Two similar rail-ways take the same 
direction into the bottom of the hold. 
A horizontal capstan in the middle of 
the vessel, moved by iron wheel-work, 
makes the carriage advance from the 
circular iron-plate, before mentioned, to 
the deck of the vessel, where the car- 
riages are ranged, so that the front of 
the one comes in contact with the back 
of the other. 

It will naturally be supposed that in 
order to keep the vessels steady during 
the loading, it is necessary, in depositing 
the carriages in the hold, to begin by in- 
troducing them alternately on the star- 
board and larboard sides. Thus the 
vessel is prevented from heeling either on 
one side or the other, which would ren- 
der the operations difficult and even dan- 
gerous. In this manner sixteen or twenty 
carriages are put on board each vessel ; 
six or seven on each side of the hold, and 
two or three on each side of the deck. 
With one horse for drawing the car- 
riages to the circular iron plates on 
which they are turned to the point of 
embarkation, the driver of the horse, 
and six*or eight men for working the 
capstan and pullies, a vessel bearing 
sixty tons is loaded in the space of fifty 
minutes. 

The great works which I have here 
attempted to describe, the enormous 
masses of stone which the workmen 
strike with huge hammers, or precipi- 
tate from the summit of the hills; the 
suspended roads for conveying away the 
earth; the lines of cranes and their si- 
multaneous machinery; the movement 
of the carriages; the arrival, loading, 
and departure of the vessels, present 
altogether, to an admirer of the great 
works of art, one of the most imposing 
spectacles that can be imagined. At 
certain hours the ringing of a bell an- 
nounces the explosion of the quarries. 
The works instantly cease, the workmen 
retire ; all becomes silence and solitude ; 
and this silence is rendered still more 
imposing by the report of the gunpow- 
der, the breaking of the rocks, the crash 
occasioned by their fall, and the prolonged 
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echoes. Near the quarries there are seve- 
ral ‘workshops for repairing the tools, 
carriages, vessels, &c. A little square 
building serves as an office for the en- 
gineer and a few agents,* who are suffi- 
crent for the direction and completion of 
an undertaking, the annual expences of 
which amount to one hundred thousand 
poonds. The works are entrusted to 
two contractors: one superintends the 
transport of the stone, and the other the 
explosion of the quarries and the con- 
struction of the breakwater. The 
vessels employed in conveying the 
stone are previously guaged, and 
each vessel has its burden marked on 
scales fixed up at the stem and stern. 
In proportion as the vessel is loaded, 
the scale descends in the water, and 
thus the burden is ascertained. This 
serves for the rule by which all the works 
are paid. A certain sum is paid for the 
extraction of every ton of stone, and so 
much for placing it on board the vessels 
and conveying it to the breakwater. 

The work was commenced four years 
ago (in 1812), and the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds has been annually 
expended onit. Five hundred thousand 
pounds more are wanted, and it is ex- 

ted that the structure will be finished 
in five years. Thus the Plymouth break- 
water will cost nine hundred thousand 
pounds, regularly expended in the course 
of nine years. 

The quantity of stone which had been 
employed on the 10th of Sept. 1816, 
amounted to nine hundred and forty four 
thousand five hundred and one tons. 
Supposing that at the conclusion of the 
year the whole should have amounted to 
a million tons, the work will at that time 
have cost four hundred thousand pounds, 
which, at an avérage, is at the rate of 
éight shillings for the shipment, trans- 
port, and deposit of each ton. 

When the vessels arrive at the break- 
water, their cables are fastened to buoys 
parallel with the works, one range with- 
m and the other without; they then 
take the position which is assigned to 
them. port-lids are lowered and 
the port-holes at the stern for loading 
become the port-holes for unloading, 
These port-lids turn on strong hinges 
fixed at the lower end, whilst the upper 
end is fastened by strong chains ex- 
tending to 4 post above the prow, When 





© The exigineer, his assistants, aid all 
the clerks, amount only t ten individuals. 


the port-lid is lowered by means of 
these chains it becomes horizontal. A 


tackle is fastened to the hind-part of | 


the carriage which is to be unloaded; 
it passes over the carriage, runs through 
a block fixed on the stern, and then 
winds round the horizontal capstan, 
The capstan is now put in motion, the 
carriage ascends from the hold, is drawn 
along the deck to the port-hole, which it 
passes. Then the tackle acting vertically 
on the carriage, while the motion of the 
capstan is continued, raises the hind 
part of the carriage, and the stone 
which is now unconfined, falls by its 
own weight into the sea. This 
operation being ended, the unloaded 


carriage is brought back and placed on | 
the deck, and ano- | 


the clear part o 
ther is unloaded in the same manner.— 
For a burden of sixty tons, for examn- 
ple, this operation occupies only forty 
minutes, and fifty vessels are employed 
in conveying the stones. 

A crane is used in arranging the 
enormous blocks of stone, which are 
laid together systematically from the le- 
vel of low water to the summit of the 
Break-water. This crane, whichis form- 
ed of two long masts firmly lashed to- 
gether at the top, and resting on the deck 
and the side of a vessel at the stern, is 
very strong and large. It is worked by the 
horizontal capstan on board the vessel ; 
whilst a smaller capstan acts upon a ca- 
ble, by which the vessel is made either to 
approach the Breakwater or to recede 
from it. Iconceive it to be impossible 
to employ a more simple and advantage- 
ous system of mechanism for raising and 


placing the stones in slightly inclined | — 


adations, which consequently renders 
it necessary that the crane on board tlie 
ship eo gaed eserin considerably, so that 
the vessel may not strike against the 
Break-water. 

Some other little fixed cranes, which 
present nothing remarkable, are ranged 
in succession at different points of the 
Break-water, for moving and depositing 
the last pieces of stone. 


Such is the rapid sketch of the great | 


works of Plymouth Breakwater. The 
admiration excited by the contemplation 
oS: Sek as ape rize is increas edhe 
consideration rapidity with whic 
it has been co ir ape reflects ho- 


a 


nour at once on the enlightened Govern- 
ment which promoted these immense 
expenses for the attainment of an object 


expen sinment of an obj 
and on the {uduttrloes idivideals who, 
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by the most prompt, ingenious, and yet 
simple means, have overcome the great 
est difficulties. 

My friend, Mr. Joun Rewnniz, who 
drew the plan of the Plymouth Break. 
water, and who, together with Mr. 
WauuTBY, immediately superintends the 
works, invented the different methods 
which have here been explained. Mr. 
Wuirsy, the companion of Capt. Cook, 
is already known for his talent as a 
mechanician, by an interesting memorial 
ofthe methods adopted for raising the 
frigate Ambuscade. 'To his politeness I 
am indebted for the explanation, given 
onthe.spot, of all the operations which 
he himself superintends with indefatiga- 





OBSERVATIONS ON GRAINGER’S POEM 
“PHE SUGAR CANE; BY DR. JOHN- 
SON. 

MR. EDITOR, 

IT is well known that Dr. Johnson 
was in the habit of writing critical ar- 
ticles on the performances of his friends, 
for the purpose of recommending them 
to public notice. ‘The following is one 
of those productions which the Doctor 
wrote, with that eae aes purpose, 

ames Grainger’s poem 


pearance in 1764, As this effusion has 
scaped the collectors of Dr. Johnson’s 


fugitive pieces, the, insertion of. it will, 
perhaps, be acceptable. to his. admirers 
_ and the, 


general body of your. readers. 


_ Phiscritique appeared in. three succes- 
_ sive numbers.of. the London Chronicle : 
_ apaper to which the Doctor occasionally 
_ contributed. 


Or S. TAYLor. 
' Dec. 28, 1818. 


| Tae Sugar Cane: a Poem. In Four 


..» .. Books, with Notes, &c. 
To travel usefully in.any country, re- 
|a.course of study. and disposition 


__ 

 fmind.suited:to the objects. which. that 
_ Country. particularly presents to. curio- 
_ ‘Sty. Holland will be most properly 


by the merchant, and politi- 


_ dan, and Italy by the antiquary and vir- 


tuoso. America is well known to be 
habitation of uncivilized nations, 
‘able only for. their rudeness and 
ty. The. plains and mountains 
western hemisphere afford no 









_ ‘Monuments of ancient magnificence, nor 
_ “yexhibitions of modern elegance ; the 
__ Tvesof their 
_ ad unfriended, can only shew how 


-ant inhabitants, insecure 


ur may supply the want.of skill, and 


bow necessity may enforce expedients, 
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But Nature has filled these boundless 
regions with innumerable forms to which 
European eyes are wholly strangers. 
“In passing down. the’ river of Ama- 
zons,” says Condamine, “I saw new 
plants, new animals, and new men.” 

The qualifications of an American 
traveller are, knowledge of Nature and 
copiousness of language, acuteness. of ab- 
servation and facility of description. It 
is, therefore, with that pleasure which 
every rational mind finds in the hope of 
enlarging the empire of science, that we 
see these enlightened regions. visited by 
a man who examines them as _a_philoso- 
pher, and describes them as a_ poet. 

he subject which he has chosen to illus- 
trate, demands, by its commercial value, 
the attention of a mercantile, and.by.its 
physical curiosity, that of a philosophical 
nation. And it is reasonable to expect, 
that all to whom suGAR. contributes 
usefulness or pleasure, will be. willing 
to know from what it is produced, and 
how it is prepared. 

Every author is best. reeommended by 
himself ; we shall therefore subjoin some 
examples of the descriptions and. pre- 
cepts, both physical and moral, with 
which this poem abounds. They are not 
selected as. superior in excellence. to 
many other passages in the poem, but 
as more easily separated from the rest, 
and more intelligible when the connexion 
is broken. , 

In the first Book, directions are given 
for the choice of soils: and: here the 
poet having celebrated the dark deep 
mould, when intermixed with clay or 
gravel, thus proceeds:— 


This soil the Cane: 
With partial fondness loves: and oft surveys 
Its progeny with wonder. Such rich veins 
Are scattered plenteous o’er the Sugar Isles : 
But chief that land, to which the bearded 
Fig, 
Prince of the forest, gave. Barbadoes:name 
Chief Nevis, justly for its. hot-baths fam’d ; 
And breezy Montserrat, whose. wond’rous 
springs 
Change, like Medusa’s head, whate'er they 
touch 
To stony hardness, 


Tho’ such the soils the Antillean Cane 

Supremely loves: yet other soils abound, 

Which art may tutor to obtain its smile, 

Say, shall the experienc’d muse that art re- 
cite? 

How sand will fertilize stiff barren clay, 

How clay unites the light, the porous mould, 

Sport of each breeze? And how the torpid 
nymph 

Of the rank pool so noisome to the smell 

May be solicited, by wily ways, 
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To draw her humid train, and prattling run 
Down the reviving slopes ? Or shall she say 
What glebes ungrateful to each other, but 
Their genial treasures‘ope to fire alone? 


Having enumerated the soils proper 
for the sugar cane, the Poet proceeds to 
mention the seasons of planting; and 
here takes occasion to describe a West 
Indian shower, with its various prog- 
nostics and effects. These he exhibits 


first as they appear upon the plain, and 
then turns the reader's eye to the hills ; 
where he opens a scene which will 
equally strike Europeans by its grandeur 
and its novelty :-— | 


But chief, let fixed attention cast his eye 

On the capt mountain, whose high rocky 

' ver 

The wild ig canopies (vast woodland king, 

Beneath thy branching shade a banner’d 
host 

May lie in ambush) and whose shaggy sides, 

Trees shade, of endless green, enormous 
size, | 

Wond’rous in shape, to botany unknown, | 

Old as the Deluge.—There, in secret haunts, 

The watery spirits ope their liquid court; 

There, with the wood-nymphs, link’d in fes- 
tal band, 

(Soft airs and Phebus wing them to their 
arms) | 

Hold amorous dalliance. Ah, may none 


’ 
With fire, or steel, their mystic privacy : 
For there their fluent offspring first see day, 
Coy infants sporting: silver-footed dew 
To bathe by night thy sprouts in genial 


The green stol’d Naiad of the tinkling rill, 
Whose brow the fern tree* shades; the 


seen! rain 

To glad the thirsty soil, on which, arrang’d 
The gemmy summits of the cane await. 

In one of his precepts for planting, a 
moral sentiment arises so naturally from 
a physical observation, that we cannot 
but wish it may be generally read :-— 

In plants, in beasts, in man’s imperial race 
An alien mixture meliorates the breed ; 
Hence canes, that sicken’d dwarfish on the 


Will shoot with giant vigour on the hill. 
Thus all depends on all; so God ordains. 
Then let not man for little selfish ends, 
(Britain, remember this important truth!) — 
Presume the principle to counteract 

Of universal love; for Godislove,_, 
And wide creation shares alike his care. 


* This only grows in mountainous situa- 
tions. Its stem shoots up to a considerable 
height, but it does not divide into branches, 
boriecelits Wihkpn besieete,, inter toe 

anu - into leaves, 
which resemble those of the common fern, - 





Equally new to the readers of this he. 
misphere will be the Carnation-hedge 
and Humming-bird, of which we shall 
give the author's account both in verse 
and prose :—— 

Boast of the shrubby tribe, Carnation fair,* 

Nor thou repine, tho’ late the muse record 

Thy bloomy honours. Tipt with bur 
nish'd gold, 

And with imperial purple crested high, 

More gorgeous than the train of Juno’s bird, 

Thy bloomy honours oft the curious 


muse 
Hath seen transported: seen the Hum- 
ming-bird,+ 
Whose burnish’d neck bright glows with 
verdant gold ; 


Least of the winged vagrants of the sky, 

Yet dauntless as the strong-pounc’d bird of 
Jove ; 

With fluttering vehemence attacks thy cups, 

To rob them of their nectar’s Juscious store. 


The Second Book describes the vari- 
ous dangers to which plantations are 
exposed ; first, from vermin and insects; 
and then from causes more dreadful and 
destructive, hurricanes, calms, and earth- 
quakes. 


Say, can the Muse, the pencil in her hand, 


* This is, indeed, a most beautiful flower- 
ing shrub. Itis a native of the West In- 
dies, and called, from a French governor, 
named De Poinci, Poinciana. 
it will grow twenty feet high; but, in order 
to make it a good fence, it should be kept 
low. It is always in blossom. Though 
not purgative itis of the senna kind. Its 
leaves and flowers are stomachic, carmina- 
tive, and. emmenagogue. Some authors 
name it Cauda Pavonis, on account of its 
inimitable beauty ; the flowers have a phy- 
sical smell. How it came to. be called 
Doodle-doo 1 know not; the Barbadeans 
more properly term it Flower-fence. This 
plant grows also in Guinea. 

+ The Humming-Bird is ‘called Piceflore 
by the Spaniards, on account of its hovering 
over flowers, and sucking their juices, with- 
out lacerating, or even so much as discom- 
posing their petals. Its Indian namie, says 
Ulloa, is Guinde, though it is also known 
by the appellations of Rabilargo and Lizon- 
gero. By the Caribbeans it was called 
Coliotree. It is common in all the warm 
parts of America. There are various spe- 
cies of them, all exceeding small, beautiful, 
and bold. The crested one, though not so 
frequent, is yet more beautiful ‘than the 
others. It is chiefly to be found in the 
woody parts of the moutitains. Edwaris 
has ibed a very beautiful Humming 
Bird, with a long tail, which is a native of 
Surinam, but which 1 never saw in these 
islands, They are easily caught ip rainy 
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-wasting hurricane observant ride? 
este cemeaited, view the lightning’s 
lare, ; 
suet Bees the welkin? Can she, unappall’d, 
When all the flood-gates of the sky are oped, 
The shoreless deluge stem ? The Muse hath 
n ° 
The pillar’d flame, whose top hath reach’d 
the stars ; on! 
Seen rocky, molten fragments, flung in air 


w 


From Etna’s vext abyss; seen burning 


streams . ; 
Pour down its channel'd sides: cause such 
dismay, ‘ 
Such desolation, hurricane ! as thou; 
When the Almighty gives thy rage to blow, 
And all the battles of thy winds engage. 
Soon as the virgin’s charms ingross the sun ; 
But chief, when Libra weighs the unsteady 
ear, 
Planier, with mighty props thy dome sup- 
rt; 
Bach flaw repair; and well with massy bars 
Thy doors and windows guard. 
——Then, or calms obtain ; m 
Breathless, the royal palm-tree’s airiest van; 
While, o’er the panting isle, the demon Heat 
High hurls his flaming brand ; vast, distant 
waves ’ 
The main drives furious in, and heaps the 
shore 
With strange productions: or, the blue 
serene 
Assumes a louring aspect, as the clouds 
Fly, wild-careering, thro’ the vault of heaven; 
Then transient birds, of various kinds fre- 


quent 
Each stagnant pool; some hover o’er thy 
roof; 
Then Eurus* reigns no more; but each 
bold wind, 
By turns, usurps the empire of the air 
Vith quick inconstancy ; 
Thy herds, as sapient of the coming storm, 
(For beasts partake some portion of the sky) 
In troops associate, and in cold sweats bath’d, 
Wild bellowing, eye the pole. 
—See, the mists that late involv'd the hill, 
Disperse; the mid-day sun looks red; 
«strange burs 


Surround the stars, which vaster fill the eye. 


A horrid stench the pools, the main emits ; 
Fearful, the genius of the forest sighs ; 
he mountains moan; deep groans the ca- 
- vern’d cliff. el f 4 
night of vapour, closing fast around, 
Snatches the golden noon.—Each wind ap- 


The North flies forth, and hurls the frighted 
eo air: . 


Not all the braze engineries of man, 


, the wild burst surpass. 
~ yo d with lightning and with 





-® At other times the east wind constandly 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 62. 
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Water with fire, increase the infernal din : 

Canes, shrubs, trees, huts, are whirl’d alo‘t 
in air. 

The wind is spent; and “ all the isle be 
low; 

As silent is as death.’’ 

Soon issues forth the West, with sudden 
burst ; 

And blasts more rapid, more resistless 
drives : 

Rushes the headlong sky : the city rocks ; 

The good man throws him trembling on the 
ground, 

And in his inmost soul the murderer dies. 

Sullen the West withdraws his eager storms. 

Then the South, sallying from his iron 
caves, 

With mightier force, renews the aerial war; 

Sleep, frighted, flies; and, see! yon lofty 


palm, 

Fair Nature’s triumph, pride of Indian 
groves, 

Cleft by the sulphurous bolt! See yonder 
dome 


Where grandeur with propriety combin‘d, 

And Theodorus with devotion dwelt, 

Involv’d in smouid’ring flames.—From ev'ry 
rock 

Dashes tue turbid torrent; 
street 

A river foams, which sweeps, with untam’J 
might, : 

Men, oxen, cane-lands, to the billawy main. 

Pauses the wind.—Anon the savage East 

Bids his wing’d tempests more relentless 
rave; 

Now brighter, vaster coruscations flash : 

Deepens the deluge; nearer thunders roll; 

Earth trembles; ocean reels: and in her 
fangs, 

Grim desolation tears the shrieking plain. — 

Nor does the hurricane’s all-wasting breath 

Alone bring ruin on its sounding wing : 

Even calms are dreadful, and the fiery 
South 

Oft reigns a tyrant in these fervid isles : 

For, from its burning surface, when it 
breathes, 

Europe and Asia’s vegetable sons, 

Touch’d by its tainting vapour, shrivell’d, 


thro’ each 


— —die. 


The hardiest children of the rocks repine; 

And all the upland Tropic-plants hang down 

Their drooping heads: show arid, coil’d, 
adust. 

The main itself seems parted into streams, 

Clear as a mirror; and, with deadly scents, 

Annoys the rower; who, heart fainting, 
eyes 

The sails hang idly, noiseless, from the mast. 

Thrice hapless he, whom thus the hand of 

- Fate 

Compels to risk the insufferable train ! 

A fiend, the worst the angry skies ordain 

To punish sinful man ! 


When such the ravage of the turning calm, 
On the stout, sunny eo of the hill ; 


Vout. XI. 
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What must thy cane-lands feel? Thy late 
green sprouts 

Nor branch, nor joint; but sapless, arid, 

ine; 

Those, who have manhood reach’d, of yel- 
low hue, 

(Symptom of health and strength) soon 
ruddy shew, 

While the rich juice that circled in their 
veins, 

Acescent, watery, poor unwholsome tastes. 

Then earthquakes, Nature’s agonizing pangs, 

Oft shake the astonish’d isles. The Solfa- 
terre 

Or sends forth thick, blue, suffocating 
steams: . 

Or shoots to temporary flame. A din 

Wild, thro’ the mountains quivering rocky 
caves, 

Like the dread crest of tumbling planets, 
roars. 

When tremble thus the pillars of the globe, 

Like the tall cocoa by the fierce North 
blown ; 

Can the poor, brittle, tenements of man 

Withstand the dread convulsion? Their 
dear homes, 

(Which, shaking, tottering, crashing, burst- 
ing, fall,) 

The boldest fly: and, on the open plain, 

Appall’d, in agony the moment wait, 

When, with disrupture vast, the waving 
earth, 

Shall ’whelm them in her sea-disgorging 
womb. 

Nor less affrighted are the bestial kind : 

The bold steed quivers in each panting vein, 

And staggers, writh’d in deluges of sweat, 

The lowing herds forsake their grassy food, 

And send forth frighted, woeful, hollow 
sounds ; 

The dog, thy trusty centinel of night, 

Deserts his post assign’d, and piteous 
howls.— 

Wide ocean feels :-— 


The mountain-waves, passing their custom’d 
bounds, 

Make direful, loud incursions on the land, 

All-overwhelming : sudden they retreat 

With their whole troubled waters: but, 

* anon, 

Sudden return, with louder, mightier force ; 

(The black rocks whiten, the vext shores re- 
sound ;) 

And yet, more rapid, distant they retire. 

Vast coruscations lighten ali the sky, 

With volum'd flames; while thunder’s aw- 
ful voice 


From forth his shrine, by night and horror 


girt 
Astounds the guilty, and appals the good : 
For oft the best, smote by the bolt of Hea- 


ven, . 
Wrapt in ethereal flame forget to live. 


In. the. Third Book,.a West Indian +fin 


harvest is described ; and the manner of 
boiling the juice of the cane. From 


this part we shall give the description of 

a cane fiéld on fire. 

Ah me! what numerous deafening bells re- 
sound? 

What cries of horror startle the dull sleep ? 

What gleaming brightness makes, at mid. 
night, day ? 

By its portentous glare, too well I see, 

Paleemon’s fate: the virtuous and the wise! 

Where were ye, watches, when the flame 
burst forth ? 

A little care had then the hydra quell‘d : 

But, now, what clouds of white smoke load 
the sky! : 


How strong, how rapid the combustion 


pours! 

Aid not, ye winds, with your destroying 
breath, 

The spreading vengeance —They contemn 
my pray’r. 

Rous’d by the deaf’ning bells, the cries, the 
blaze ; 

From ev'ry quarter, in tumultuous bands, 

The negroes rush ; and mid the crackling 
flames, 

Plunge demon-like! all, all, urge ev'ry 
nerve : 

This way, tear up those canes ; dash the fire 
out, 

Which sweeps, with serpent-error, o’er the 
ground. 

There, hew these down; their topmost 
branches burn : 

And here bid all the watery engines play ; 

For here the wind the burning deluge drives. 

In vain.—More wide the blazing torrent 
rolls ; 

More loud it roars, more bright it fires the 
pole! 

And toward thy mansion, see, it bends its 
way. 

Haste, far, O far, your infant throng re- 
move: 

Quick from your stables drag your steeds 
and mules : 

With a blankets guard your cypress- 
roofs, 

And where the dried canes in large stacks 
are pil’d. 

Efforts but serve to irritate the flames: 

Nought but thy ruin can their wrath appease. 

Ah, my Palemon ! what availed thy care, 

Oft to prevént the earliest dawn of day, 

And walk thy ranges, at the noon of night? 

What though no ills assail’d thy branching 
sprouts, 

And seasons pour’d obedient 'to thy will : 

All, all must perish ; nor shalt thou perserve 

Wherewith to feed thy little orphan throng. 

Oh, — A cane-isles know few nights like 


The. Fourth Book (the subject of 
which is the proper choice and treatment 
of - egroes) or with she following 
Genius of Afric! whether thou bestrid’st 
The casiled elephant; or at the source ; 
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ine own Niger, sadly thou reclin’st, 
dap shaded by the tremulous palm, 
Or quick papaw, whose top 1s necklac’d 
round , 
With numerous rows of party-colour’d fruit : 
Or hear’st thou rather from the rocky banks 
Of Rio Grande, or black Sanaga ? 
Where, dauntless thou, the headlong torrent 
bear’st 
In search of gold, to braid thy woolly locks, 
Or with bright ringlets ornament thine ears, 
Thine arms, and ancles ; O attend my song. 
A muse that pities thy distressful state ; 
Who sees, with grief, thy sons in fetters 
bound ; 
Who wishes freedom to the race of men ; 
Thy nod assenting craves; dread Genius, 


come ! 


After this the poet gives a curious 
account of the genius and disposition of 
the different Negro nations; and pro- 
ceeds to recommend mild treatment to 
their masters ; in which the generosity 
of the author’s temper, and the inge- 
nuous liberality of his sentiments, will 
be admired and approved by every hu- 
mane reader. 


Planter, let humanity prevail— 
Perhaps thy Negro, in his native land 
Possess’d large fertile plains, and slaves, and 


herds : 
Perhaps, whene’er he deign’d to walk 
road 
The chest silks, from where the Indus 


rolls, : 
iis limbs invested in their gorgeous plaits : 
Perhaps he wails his wife, his children, left 
To struggle with adversity. Perhaps 
Fortune, in battle for his country fought, 
Gave him a captive to his deadliest foe: 
Perhaps, incautious, in his native fields, 
(On pleasurable scenes his mind intent,) 
All.as he wander’d; from the neighbouring 


grove, 
Fell ambush dragg’d him to the hated 


main.— ' 

Were they even sold for crimes; ye po- 
lish’d, say ! 

Ye, to whom learning opes her amplest 


Ye, dives the knowledge of a living God 

Should lead to virtue; are ye free from 
-. crimes? 

Ah pity, then, these uninstructed swains ; 

And still let mercy soften the decrees 


Of rigid justice, with her lenient hand. 


id the tender muse possess the power 
nie have, and monarchs oft 


- 






wuld be the fond ambition of her soul, 
© guell tyrannic sway; knock off the 


% 
te 7 


Of heart-debasing slavery ; give to man 
Of every colou iid of coery clime, . 
Preegue which Stampa: bien image of his 
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Then laws, oppression’s scourge, fair vir- 
tue’s prop, 

Offspring of wisdom, should impartial reign, 

To knit the whole in well accorded strife : 

Servants, not slaves, of choice, and not 
compelled, 

The Blacks should cultivate the Cane-land 
isles. 


We have afterwards an enumeration 
of the several ails to which the Negroes 
are peculiarly liable, with their cures. 
The wild opinions and customs of this 
sable race are also described; particw 
larly the grand Negro dance on festival 
Occasions. 

The poet concludes the whole with 
an address to the mother country; and 
with a premonition of the dangerous 
consequences likely to arise from that 
independency to which the northern co- 
lonies are gradually advancing. 


All hail, old father Thames! tho’ not from 
far 

Thy springing waters roll; nor countless 
streams, 3 

Of name conspicuous, swell thy watery store; 

Tho’ thou no Plata, to thee the sea devolve 

Vast humid offerings; thou art king of 
streams : 

Delighted commerce broods upon thy wave ; 

And every quarter of this sea-girt globe 

To thee due tribute pays; but chief the 
world 

By great Columbus found, where now the 
muse 

Beholds. transported, slow, vast fleecy clouds, 

Alps, pil’d on Alps, romantically high, 

Which charm the sight with many a pleas- 
ing form ; 

The moon, in virgin glory, gilds the pole 

And tips yon tamarinds, tips yon cane- 
crown’d vale 

With fluent silver; while unnumber'd stars 

Gild the vast concave with theif lively beams. 

The main, a moving, burnish’d mirror 
shines ; 

No noise is heard, save when the distant 
surge, 

With drowsy murm’rings, breaks upon the 
shore ; 

~ Ah me, what thunders roll! the sky ’son 
fire! 

Now sudden darkness muffles up the pole! 

Heavens! what wild scenes before the af- 
frighted sense 

Imperfect swim!—See! in that flaming 
scroll, 

Which time unfo'ds, the future germs bud 
forth, . 

Of mighty empires ; independent realms !— 

And must Britannia, Neptune’s favourite 
queen, | 

Protectress of true science, freedo m, arts, 

Must she, ah! must she, to her offspring 
crouch ? 
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Ah, must my Thames, old Ocean's favour- 
ite son, 

Resign his trident to barbaric streams, 

His banks neglected, and his waves un- 
sought, 

No bards to sing them, and no fleets to 
grace ? 

Again, the tleecy clouds amuse the eye, 

And sparkling stars the vast horizon gild— 

She shall not crouch! if Wisdom guide the 
helm : 

Wisdom that bade loud Fame, with justest 
praise, , 

Record her triumphs! bade the lacqueying 
winds 

Transport, to every quarter of the globe, 

Her winged navies ; bade the scepier’d sons 

Of earth acknowledge her pre-eminence ! 

She shal] not crouch, if these Cane-ocean’d 
isles, 

Isles, which on Britain for their all depend, 

And must for ever ; still indulgent share 

Her fosteting smile; and other isles to gain, 

From vanquished foes.—And see another 
race! 

A golden zra dazzles my fond sight! 

That other race, that long’d-for era, hail! 

The British George now reigns, the Patriot 
King; 

Britain shall ever triumph o’er the main ! 





THOUGHTS ON PLANETARY MOTION. 


AS the theory of gravity has lon 
been received and sanctioned by a mul- 
titude of learned men, some people may 
be surprised to see any thing sivagoed 
against it. But let it. be remembered, 
that truth can never suffer by fair in- 
quiry:—the candid professor of philo- 
sophy will readily submit his opinions to 
the test of investigation, and willingly 
relinquish whatever cannot be supported 
by reason and sound argument. The 
venerable name of Newton may justly 
claim great respect, and challenge very 
honourable notice: but, while we pay 
to departed worth the just tribute of 
merited praise, we ought to consider that 
infallibility belongs not to dying men, 
whose contracted span of mortal exist- 
ence precludes a long course of scientific 
researches; and whose feebleness of 
constitution prevents those vigorous ef- 
a of fon mental maencinte which are 
absolutely necessary to the acquisition of 
perfect caentodge.” | 

The Newtonian system is very popu- 
lar—and if it can be proved sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of ,Nature, 
it is worthy of the greatest honour; but 
if impartial discussion should. clearly 
point out its defects, let it not be perti- 
naciOusly held as an invariable creed, 
to be received without consideration, 
and repeated without thought. Were 
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men always contented to take thingy 
upon trust, without examining the prin- 
ciples upon which received systems are 
founded, popular errors must fur ever 
remain without currection, and new 
discoveries would very seldum be made, 
It was by stepping out of the cummon 
path, that Columbus ventured on a new 
undertaking, and succeeded in disco- 
vering a new world, : 
improvement in science will gladly en- 
courage a spirit of inquiry: and the 
hope of finding many persons of this 
description has induced me to offer sen- 
timents so very different from those of 
my superiors in the literary world. 

James Ferguson, F. R.S. has pub- 
lished a Treatise of Astronomy, ex- | 
plained upon Sir Isaac Newton's prin- 
ciples, wherein he makes the following 
remark: — ' 

“ By the above-mentioned law, § 150 
et seq. bodies will move in all kinds 
of ellipses, whether long or short, if the 
spaces they move in be void of resist- 
ance. Only those which move in the 
longer ellipses have so much the less 
projectile force impressed upon them in 
the higher parts of their orbits ; and 
their velocities, in coming down to- 
wards the sun, are so prodigiously in- 
creased by his attraction, that their cen- 
trifugal forces in the lower parts of tliir 
orbits are so great, as to overcome the 
sun’s attraction there, and cause them 
to ascend again towards the higher 
parts of their orbits; during which time, 
the sun’s attraction acting so contrary 
to the motions of those bodies, causes 
them to move slower and slower, until 
their projectile forces are diminished 
almost to nothing; and then they are 
brought baek again by the sun’s attrac- 
tion, as before.” Eleventh edition, p. 81. 

In opposition to this system, I main- 
tain, that when the planet moves in an 
elliptical orbit, the centrifugal force and 
the sun’s attraction cannot possibly ex- 
ist. |My arguments are as follow :— 

1. There can be no progression from 
inferiority to superiority, without ar- 
riving at a point of equality. 

2. The planet's centrifugal force 
being once inferior to the sun’s attrac- 
tion can never become superior thereto, 
without the planet's. arriving at a point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal force 
and the sun’s attraction are perfectly 
equal. | 

3. The centrifugal force and the sun's 


attraction can never become perfect!y 


equal, without causing 


. the planet 10 
move in a perfect circle. | 
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he planets can never move in 
, : while the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction do exist; also, the 
centrifugal force and the sun’s attrac- 
tion cannot exist, while the planets 
in ellipses. 
The emnth of the first position will 
inly appear,when it is considered that 
where equality cannot be accomplish- 
ed auperiority can never be attained. 

{t is evident, that tangents and se- 
cants are increasing quantities as the 
angle increases; and that, in ascending 
from the lower part towards the ver- 
tical point, they are constantly approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to equality: and 
yet, if they be continued to any deter- 
minate length whatever, and extended 
as far as thought and imagination can 
reach, they will never become perfectly 
equal. he tangent will always be 
something less than the secant; al- 
though we should conceive them to reach 
from the earth to the utmost bounds of 
the solar system, or suppose them to 
be commensurate with the whole extent 
of creation. As far as the mind can 
form any idea of the subject, there will 
be an eternal approximation to equality ; 
and yet, the very point of equality will 
never be attained. 

Geometrical projection and arithmeti- 
cal calculation plainly prove, that, in 
ascending the arch, the difference 
between the tangents and secants is 
gradually diminishing; and therefore 
they are perpetually approaching to- 
wards equality, as the angle increases 
towards 90 degrees. But, though the 


‘approximation to 90 may be carried on 


ever so long, and the approach to it 
rendered very near, yet, as two parallel 
lines can never meet together, so the se- 
cant of 90 can never be drawn or cal- 
culated ; and consequently its tangent 
cam never be estimated or determined. 
And asthe gangent, which is the infe- 
rior quantity, though always increasing, 
cam never equal the increasing secant, 
80 it. cannever exceed it in length. 
But if there be two increasing quan- 
tities, and it is found that the quantity 
which was inferior at one point or 
Period is become superior at another 
poiut.or period, it is manifest, that there 


48a point passed, where both quantities 
‘were exactly equal, 


It is known, that 
tangents and double sines are increasing 
' ties; for, in ascending the arch 
rom-0.to.10, from 10 to 20 degrees, &c. 
the. tangents and double sines are in- 

it. is also evident, that the 


tangent here is the inferigr quantity, and 
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the double sine is the superior quantity : 
but when we rise to 70 or 80 degrees, 
the tangent is found to be the superior 
quantity, and the double sine* is the 
inferior quantity. Now, as the tangent, 
from a state of inferiority, is become 
superior to the double sine, it is plain, 
that there must be some point between 
20 degrees and 70 degrees, where the 
tangent and double sine are perfectly 
equal. And by examination, we shall 
find this point precisely at 60 degrees. 
Below 60, the tangents and double 
sines are increasing and approaching 
towards equality; at 60, the tangent 
becomes perfectly equal to the double 
sine ; and above 60, it rises to superio- 
rity, and goes on increasing its supe- 
riority, as long as the projection or 
calculation is continued. 

Here, then, is a progress from infe- 
riority to superiority, where 60 degrees 
must be reckoned the point of equality, 
which forms the boundary betweeh both 
states, and through which the progres- 
sion is made. All this illustrates and 
confirms the above-mentioned position: 
and every progression in nature that we 
examine will serve to prove, that it is 
impossible to pass from inferiority to 
superiority, without arriving first at the 
point of equality, where neither of the 
quantities exceeds the other. 

2. The planets’ centrifugal force 
being once inferior to the sun’s attrac- 
tion can never become superior thereto, 
without the planet’s arriving at a point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal force 
and the sun’s attraction are perfectly 
equal. 

It is said that, in the ‘higher part of 
the orbit, the centrifugal force is too 
weak to balance the sun’s attraction ; 
but that when the planet is come down 
to the lower part of the orbit, the cen- 
trifugal force is become too strong for 
the sun's attraction. 

Here, then, the planet’s centrifugal 


force and the sun’s attraction are sup- 


posed to increase during the planet's 
descent from the Aphelion to the Peri- 
helium; but with this difference, the 
centrifugal force, which was the inferior 
quantity in the higher part of the orbit, 
has increased so much faster than the 
sun's attraction, that, in the lower part 
of the orbit, it is become the superior 

uantity. So that according to this 

octrine, the centrifugal force has made 


ee _ 


* By the term “ double sine” is meant 
the sine doubled, or the chord of twice the 
arch. ' “_ 
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a progress from inferiority to superi- 
ority. This plainly implies, that it 
must have arrived at the point of equa- 
lity, where the two forces were per- 
fectly balanced, without the least ex- 
cess On either side; for, without ar- 
riving at that point of equality, it never 
could attain a state of superiority: as it 
has been already proved. Therefore 
the planet's centrifugal force being once 
inferior to the sun’s attraction can 
nerer become superior thereto, without 
the planet's arriving at a point in the 
orbit, where the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction will be so perfectly 
balanced, as to admit of no prepon- 
derance, and so exactly equal, as to ad- 
mit of no inequality. 

3. The planet's centrifugal force and 
the sun’s attraction can never become 
perfectly equal, without causing the 

lanet to move in a perfect circle. 

When the planet arrives.at that point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal foree 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal, how can the planet approach 
nearer to the sun? Will the sun's at- 
traction draw it nearer? 

Certainly it will not: for that attrac- 
tion is completely balanced by the cen- 
trifugal foree, which acts with equal 

wer and in an Opposite direction. 

herefore, upon this principle, it is im- 
possible fer the planet to come any 
nearer to the sun. 

Again. When the centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal, How can the planet go farther 
from the sun ? 

Will the planet's centrifugal force 
pe it to a greater distance from the 
sun 

ertainly it cannot: for that centri- 
fugal foree is directly opposed by the 
sun's attraction, which, in this case, 
must be perfectly equal to the centri- 
fugal force. Therefore, upon this prin- 

le, it would be impossible for the 

et to go any farther from the sun. 

nee, it follows, that as the planet can- 
not-come nearer the sun, because of the 
centrifugal force, and as it cannot go 
farther from the sun, because of the 
sun's attraction, if the planet move at 
all, it must move in a perfect circle 
round the sun, without increasing or 
diminishing its distance from the sun. 
But i¢ may be objected that the planet is 
pee ol to be descending from the 
Aphelion towards the Perihelium, ina 
direction which leads it nearer to‘ the 
sun: and when, in that descent, it arrives 
at a certain point in the orbit, the cen- 
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trifugal force and the sun's attraction | 
are considered to be equal: yet it is F 


manifest, that the planet has beep 


approaching nearer the sun; and a Ff 


every moving body has a tendency to 
continue the same direction, unless it 
be prevented by some powerful cause, 
will not the planet, in consequence of 
its former direction, continue for some 
time to approach the sun, although the 
centrifugal force and the sun’s attraction 
are become perfectly equal? 

To this | answer; the centrifugal 


force is considered to be produced by | 


the increased projectile force in combi- 
nation with the planet's direction: there- 
fore the influence of the planet's direc- 
tion is fully allowed for, in counting 
the centrifugal force; and being once 
duly allowed for, can never be reckoned 
a second time. 
is deelared to be caused by the planet's 
velocity in a certain direction: there- 
fore, both the direction and velocity are 
completely accounted for, in reckoning 
the centrifugal force produced by them. 
Hence, the increase or decrease of 
distance from the sun, can never be 


caused by the planet's former direction; | ) : 


seeing that all influence arising from that 
source has been reckoned in counting 
the centrifugal force, and consequently 
can never be counted again as a separate 
principle. 

The consequence is, that the continu- 
ance of planetary elliptical motion is im- 
possible, according to the Newtonian 
system ; for the planet’s centrifugal force 
and the sun’s attraction can never be- 
come perfectly equal, without causing 
the planet to move constantly in a per- 
fect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in 
elliptical orbits, while the centrifugal 
force and the sun’s attraction do exist; 
also, the centrifugal force, and the sun's 
attraction cannot exist, while the planets 
move in elliptical orbits. 

It is plainly proved, that all motion 
regulated by centrifugal and © centri- 
petal forces must be perfectly circular ; 80 
that, when a body moves in an elliptical 
orbit, its motion cannot be regulated by 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. But 
the earth, moon, and stars move in el- 
liptical orbits; therefore the motion of 
the earth, moon, and planets, can never 
be regulated by centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces. The whole may be briefly 


comprised in the following statement: 
The contrifusel force and -the sun's 

attraction cannot exist, without ‘becon- 

‘ing equaPin some part of the orbit ; and 
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they cannot become equal in some part 
of the orbit, without producing a circu- 
jar motion, and precluding an elliptical 
motion. 

The plain inference is, the existence 
of centrifugal force and the sun’s attrac- 
tion absolutely precludes elliptical mo- 
tion; and the existence of elliptical mo- 
tion absolutely precludes the existence 
of centrifugal force, and of the sun's 
attraction. 

Thus it appears, that the Newtonian 
system is quite insufficient to account 
for planetary motion : and therefore that 
motion must be ascribed to a principle 
which our celebrated countryman never 
thought of. 

5. If the above arguments are conclu- 
sive, it must necessarily follow, that the 


: theory of the tides, so generally received, 
 isperfectlyerroneous. The ebbing and 


flowing of the sea can never be caused 
by the attraction of the sun and moon, 
if it be proved that no such attraction 
does exist. In this case, the movement 


ofthe waters must be referred to a 
3 pene of avery different nature. 
6. 


tis now requested, that some ad- 


_ vocate for the theory of gravity will 
_ undertake to answer what is here ad- 


vanced against it; and it is hoped that 

the issue of the debate will tend to 

confirm and illustrate the present popu- 

lar system ; or else to introduce another, 

subject to fewer incumbrances, and ca- 
of clearer proofs. 

Perhaps it will be asked, If the pre- 
sent system should prove defective, what 
substitute can be found for it ? 

My answer to this inquiry is, I have 
something to offer in its stead; but to 
render it fit for public inspection, it is 
that it should be elucidated 
and saademed by several experiments, 
which are too expensive for me at pre- 
sent to undertake : therefore, until some 

le turn take place in my circum- 
stances, [I shall confine myself to the 
investigation here proposed. When the 
above-mentioned positions have received 
suffitient discussion, I intend to bring 
forward against the theory of gravity, 
other arguments, founded upon the 
moon's revolution round the earth, 
ke. &. 


& W. JEenxkIn. 
- Mylor. 





‘NOTICES OF THE HUNGARIAN GYPSIES. 


‘No. I. 
‘atcount of the mode of life, 
and character of a peo ne. 
‘nown, and partly disreg : 
it of ‘their political insignifi- 
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cance, yet not the less remarkable, can- 
not fail of proving interesting to the 
general reader. ‘I'he author is far from 
pretending to furnish a complete de- 
scription of them; for so many of the 
less prominent features in the character 
of this singular race of beings, may 
escape the most attentive observer, that 
it would be presumption to offer a 
sketch like the present, as exhausting 
the subject. What he does give, how- 
ever, is the result of his own observa- 
tions; and, both in the outline and co- 
louring, shall bear the stamp of truth, 
It need hardly be mentioned, that 
where his account disagrees, more or 
less, with others already published, the 
situation of the writer, and, doubtless, 
here and there, a more accurate know- 
ledge of the subject, is the cause. 
Though this is by no means the place 
for historical researches, I cannot avoid 
saying a few words respecting the origin 
of the gypsies. It was formerly the 
fashion seriously to infer the descent 
and origin of a people, from its name. 
The gypsies being called in German Zi- 
geuner, Hasse* thinks he has found 
them in the Syginnoi of Herodotus. 
Even if we did take into the account 
that Herodotus (Herod. V. p. 351. sq. 
ed. Steph.) as he frankly confesses, 
speaks of the country north of the Ister, 
which he, upon hearsay, assigns to the 
Syginnoi, at a time quite unknown; 
and makes these Syginnoi dwell from 
Pontus to the Adriatic Sea, and that he 
again finds Syginnoi a province; that, 
therefore, no conclusion can be drawn 
from his uncertain notices. It must 
appear strange, that a people who in- 
habited so vast an extent of country, 
could wholly vanish from history ; and 
not till after a lapse of two thousand 
years, (in the first quarter of the 15th 
Century) shew themselves again, and 
that too, in several parts of the world 
at the same time. ‘The main objection 
to Hasse, is, however, that a people so 
long settled in Europe, would not as 
evidently betray, in figure, manners, 
and complexion, its oriental origin. 
There can scarcely be a doubt, that, in 
historical criticism, the similarity of 
names is a very weak support for such 
assertions. A Frenchman might, with 
equal reason, derive the Gypsies from 
Bohemia, they being called Bohemians 
in French. Grellman’s hypothesis is 
more tenable, who, (in his Historical 





* The Gypsies in Herodotus &c. Konings- 
burg, 1803. 
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Exsay on the Gypsies, 2nd edit. Gottin- 
gen, 1787) upon much more solid 
unds, endeavours to prove, from the 
analogy of the language, that they are 
of Hindoo origin. The general proof 
seems satisfactory ; but to make the Pa- 
rias, or Sudders, who are, however, not 
the same, the ancestors of our Gypsies, 
is surely going farther than we have 
authority todo. Adelung too, (Mithri- 
dates, part I. p. 237) could hardly resist 
the temptation of fixing precisely the 
original seat of the gypsies in India, at 
the mouth of the Indus, (Sind.) where 
there is still a plundering tribe, called 
Zinganese, or T'schinganese, and this 
merely because there is some likeness 
with the German name Zigeuner. 

But all this needs no refutation, when 
I say, that the Gypsies, in their own 
language, call themselves Pharaon; and 
the reader will smile, when he hears 
that they pretend to be descended from 
the remains of Pharaoh's host, drowned 
in the Red Sea. This is almost calling 
in question the accuraey of Moses, who 
says, that Pharaoh and his host perished 
toaman. The Gyspsies, nevertheless, 
pride themselves on this biblical deriva- 
tion, just as if they must absolutely be 
in the Bible. It is not our intention to 
earry this inquiry any further. The 
reader will excuse this little digression, 
as not wholly foreign to the purpose of 
these observations, and as it at least 
informs him of the name which the 
Gypsies give themselves. 

When I promise a description of the 
Gypsies, I speak only of such as in- 
habit Hungary, and are particularly nu- 
merous in ylvania. Those are ex- 
cluded, who wander about Europe un- 
der sach repulsive shapes, that it is not 
probable any body would desire a picture 
ofthem. Others in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania are a more civilized race, and 
keep up no intercourse with them, 
though they speakat the bottom the same 


la ; a clear proof that they con- 
Stor timepiece as something better 
than their brethren. 


That these sketches may not appear 
confused, 1 must make a di ion in 
the Gypsies of Hu and T'ran- 

lvania themselves. are partly 

omades, partly living in fixed habita- 


psd Ayia gr Das are: each class 
A n enumerate th 
features common to both, by which, at 
the end, the character of the people will 


appear. 
OF THE NOMADES. |, 
The wandering Gypsies have different 
dwellings for summer and winter. In 
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summer they reside in tents of a coarse 


hung stuff, mostly of a dark brown co. J 


lour, either from nature, or the smoke, 


In sucha tent, which consists of a cloth 


spread over two cross beams, and ji; 
consequently, of but a moderate size, a 
whole family frequently lives. The 
father, with his wife, and often his 
married children and grandchildren ; or 
if the family be much too large, they 
erect two or three such tents. For the 
most part, a family chuses its abode 
alone, near to a town or village, on 4 
heath, where wood and water are at 
hand. But I have frequently seen 
hordes of thirty or forty tents together, 


asin a little camp. The population of | — 


one of these — is astonishing ; for 
the marriages of the Gypsies are blessed 
with children, more, perhaps, than is 
necessary. 

It affords a true picture of the pz- 
triarchal life, to walk on a fine 
star-light summer's evening through 


such acamp. In every tent there isa [| 


fire, round which the father, mothe, 
children, and  grand-children, 
away the time in lively conversation; 
joy and mirth prevail in these abodes of 
apparent misery; and the inhabitant of 











pass B 


the tent, happy in his existence, smokes | — 


his pipe, which nobody, surely, grudges 
him. When the flame expires, ol 


and young lie down together, with [| 


little or nothing under them, but the 
bare earth; and Morpheus fails not to 


bestow his most precious gifts on these f 
his light-hearted votaries. But when the 


summer nights become more cool, thcy 
assemble, like radii, about the central tire, 
which is replenished through the night, 
to keep their feet at least warm, as the 
rest of the body is poorly enough co- 
vered. The spoiled child of civilization 
is ready to pity those hardier sons oi 
Nature. To us, it is true, such a way 
of life seems uncomfortable; but the 
Nomade feels himself a king in it; he 
is free, not bound down to the soil; in 
whatever part of the fair creation of 
God he finds himself 
“here I will abide,” and when he i: 
tired of uniformity, he can journey on. 
The. following anecdote is well auther- 
ticated:—When the Emperor Joseph 


I]. attempted to extend his plans of re- | 


form in Hungary and Transylvania, evet 
to the Gypsies, whom he ordered to be 


called from that time,“ New Peasants,’ = 


and pemmanene that. every Bfomat 
should permanently settle in a regular! 
built hut, near a town or village, i! 
of them 
with walls and roofs, and in the inclosed 


happy, he can say, | 


being thus compelled, built huts F 
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space, set up their beloved smoky tents, 
and thus evaded the purpose of the law. 
After the lamented death of the Emperor 
Joseph, things returned, in this respect, 
to their old course; and though many 
had become attached to a mure fixed 
abode, there were still enough who, 
faithful to the way of living of their an- 
cestors, returned to liberty, and inhabit- 
ed their tents as they had done before. 
In this manner they live during the har- 
vest round about the villages, where they 
earn the most indispensable necessaries. 
But this enjoyment is allowed them only 
insunmer. Winter is a hostile demon 
to them; however they know how to 
ovide against this also. 

Without having previously learnt it 
fromthe Marmots, they dig themselves 
ahole in the ground. For the most 

rt they hollow out,in the side of a 
sunny hill, a place which, on two ac- 
counts, is rather narrow ; first that they 
may not overwork themselves in digging, 
and, secondly, the better to retain the 
natural or artificial heatin them. Far 
be it from me to shock the delicate 
nerves of the reader by introducing him 
into such adwelling; for I myself have 
never ventured to examine one minutely. 
The atmosphere alone enabled me to 
paint inmy fancy the whole establish- 
ment. Ishail therefore confine myself 
to the exterior. The hinder wall of the 
dwelling is the hill itself cut. down per- 
pendicularly. In front a stake is planted, 
upon which, and on the hinder wali, a 
cross beam “rests, which supports and 
forihs the roof; all round is daly filled 
up With wood,’ sods, and earth; so that 
nO fain can penetrate. Only one half 
of the front remains open, in the form 
of an eight-angled triangle, for an en- 
trance, and a hole in the roof to let out 
the:smoke,.. A window it not to be 
thought of ; the necessary light comes 
in atthe entrance, which is closed dur- 
ing the night and ‘in stormy weather, 
with @ cloth, or the now superfluous 
covering of the tent: the fire retains its 
} ace in the ‘centre,’ the master of the 
tave with his family lies round it— 
notigh to* afford in miniature a pretty 
Tuthful picture of the infernal regions. 

#he passenger whose nerves are de- 
uddera at such an abede as at 
of -Dante’s Hell; but he 
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gv that human moles inhabit these 
8: ‘besides’ there. generally stands 
rthe dwelling a shed of wood, brush- 
weed, straw, and sods, in which the 
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owner’s Bucephalus awaits with impa- 
tient longing the coming spring and his 
pasture. 

Scarcely has the first stray swallow from 
the warmer climates shewn itself in the 
more northern regions, when our No- 
made re-appears on the surface of the 
earth: he joyfully pulls down his winter 
habitation, pitches his tent cheerfully in 
the young grass, warms himselfin the 
beams of the vernal sun, and had he no 
other joy in his whole life, I believe that 
this single one would outweigh a thou- 
sand of the every day pleasures of the 
generality of mankind. Now he again 
roves about with his dwelling, like the 
snail, sets it up where it pleases himself 
and the respective village magistrates, 
and does not begin, till the first hoar 
frost whitens the ground, to dread the 
approach of winter. 

Qne need not be an CEdipus to guess 
the reason of this dread. His clothing, 
far from being a protection against frost 
and cold, is but barely sufficient to cover 
his nakedness. Were nakedness the 
true characteristic of the state of inno- 
cence, most of the young gypsies from 
the aye of 3 to that of 10 years, must be 
in that blessed condition. As Nature 
made them, they frolicin summer about 
the tent, and in winter, scantily bedecked 
with all kinds of rays, they cower round 
the blazing fire. When they are older, 
they go about dressed indeed ;. but the 
inventory of their wardrobe may be 
made with little trouble: a shirt, but 
nota new one, and a pair of breeches 
are the usual dress of the man; the wo- 
man, instead of breeches, has a petticoat 
and apron. It is superfluous to dwell 
on the frail nature of the whole dress, 
when we know that itis for the most 
part given them, or purchased for a mere 
trifle. Most of them are quite destitute 
of any covering for the head, or the.feet. 


‘The older and more opulent among them © 


indulge themselves a little in this respect, 
and make, besides, some addition to the 
rest of their dress. All of them follow 
a strange taste, when they cap, in the 
choice of their clothing. Gay colours, 
especially red,.and bright blue, are their 
favourites. With a threadbare pair of 
scarlet breeches, trimmed perhaps with 
galloon or lace, half without shoes, and 
in half a shirt, the gypsey feels himself 
quite proud, and the: fine breeches make 
him overlook all the rest. The women 
also prefer gay colours, and, when they 
can, deck themselves in a most laughable 
manner, with all kinds of stuffs. The 
Hungarian and German costume are 
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’ bina had not been idle, or, to 
' correctly, she had found means to keep 


united in their persons, but they greatly 
prefer the first as the most showy. 

If after what I have said I should add 
an article on the riches of the Nomades, 
truly many readers might accuse me of 
aiming at contrast. The name makes 
all the difference ; instead of riches 1 say 
effects of the Gypsies, and, however, to 
produce something unexpected, speak first 
of the silver which the Nomades possess. 
Most of the old families have one, and 
often several silver goblets of different 
sizes. This expence, lavished ona very 
superfluous utensil, seems to every body 
as foolish as it does to myself. But it is 
their custom. To secure this treasure 
from the greedy eyes and fingers of other 
Amateurs, they are used to bury it, and 
commonly under the fire-place. Upon 
particular festivals, christenings, and 
weddings, the father, the mother, and 
the married children drink out of the 
goblet; the unmarried are prohibited 
the use of it. This is the only direct use 
which the Nomade makes of his trea- 
sure; but another, indirect, use is more 
important. Ifhe wants to borrow mo- 
ney he pawns his goblet, which is in fact 
the only valuable he possesses. This 
1 think may be one of the chief reasons 
which induces the poor Nomade to 
abridge himself in clothing and food, 
that he may be able to procure one gob- 
let at least, which, if he pawns it, he will 
certainly return, that it may descend to 
his children and their posterity. L. 





SABINA; 
Or, Scenes at the Toitette of a Roman 
Lady of Fashion. 


Scene IV. 


' Cruelties towards Slaves—Carmion pares 


the Domina’s Nails—Anqiety to have 
handsome Hands and Nails—Latris lets 
fall the Case of the Mirror. 


WHILE this was passing, Donna Sa- 
speak more 


half a dozen of slaves in full employment 
about her person. We left her under 
the hands of her skilful hair-dresser. 
Napé had fortunately tied the bow i 
front to the entire satisfaction of his 
mistress, and completed the structure of 
a head-dress, which the rigid Tertullian 
so justly denominates enormous protu- 
berances of hair pinned up and plaited 
together. And during all these prepa- 
rations, there had as yet been no 
thrust into the arms and bosom of the 


’ busy Calamis, nor had the scourge been 


applied ‘to the back or shoulders of the 
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wretched Psecas or Latris, a circuy. 
stance which might almost be regarde; 
as a miracle. 

It should be observed, that a crue 
and sanguinary humour was in gener; 
manifested by Roman ladies of distinc. 
tion at the toilette. Accustomed, from 
their early years, to the murderou; 


fights of gladiators, or of animals at the | 


amphitheatres, and to the bloody flage!. 
lations* of their slaves at home, they re. 
venged, in the morning, on their atten- 
dants, every disappointment, and every 
vexation experienced during the pre. 
ceding day or the past night. Woe to 
these unfortunate creatures if the love. 
letter had not been delivered in due 
time, if an assignation in the Temple of 


Isis had been neglected ; or if the mirror, | 
alone a stranger to flattery, exhibited to | 


the Donna, at the first glance in the 
morning, a red nose, a pimple on the 
chin, or other traces of nocturnal orgie: 
and debaucheries !—-Her attendant dan- 
sels might then be as attentive as they 
would, they might possess the dexterity 
of the Graces and the Hours, still they 
were sure to pay, with blood and tears, 
for the ill humour of their mistress. 1|t 
was, therefore, prescribed by the regu- 
lations relative to the custom of these 
much-to-be-pitied servants, that while 
wey were engaged in the dressing-room, 
and at the toilette of the Domina, they 
should appear perfectly naked down to 
the bosom,t that they might be ready to 
receive any chastisement she thought fit 
to inflict, even with scourges of plaited 
wire, with pieces of bone or balls of metal 
fastened to the ends of them. Whatever 


* Let it only be recollected, that in every 


numerous pap there were particular 
slaves, whose 








motte ion consisted in | 
scourging their -slaves. They were 
denominated 
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Lorarii. Instead of these, 


many Roman ladies (unless Juvenal ha: 


these punishments, the public 
comprehended in the ge- 
neral term, carnifices, and whose business it 
was to inflict the cruel scourgings which 


preceded capital punishment, by way of ‘ 


torture, and paid them a regular annuel 
omy Be their trouble. 


- ete NSS ENTE 


exaggeration) we or for | = 
ators, | 


hat the most voluptuous effeminacy | { 


is capable of entering into horrid league 
with the most cruelty, has, in mo- 
dern times, been demonstrated by the many 
furies of the guillotine and monsters of tcr- 


rorism in the French Revolution, such as | 


Lebas, Carrier, &c. as also by that infernal 


novel, Justine, by the reading of which, a : 


Retif de la Brettonne asserts, Danton uscd 


_to excite his diabolical thirst of blood. 
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the Domina had in her hand, in the first 
emotion of passion, was converted into 
an instrument of punishment. The 
long and sharp-pointed needles, describ- 
ed in the second scene, were convenient 
implements of torture forthe miserable 
slaves. Nothing was more common than 
for the Domina to pierce the hair dresser 
with these in the arms and bosom, if she 
had the misfortune, at that moment, to 
excite her displeasure. Hence the mas- 
ter in the “ Art of Love” advises ladies 
not to behave with petulence and cruelty 
to slaves, while at the toilette, if their 
jover happens to be present :— 


But no spectators e’er allow to pry, 

Till all is finish’d, which allures the eye. 
Yet, I must own, it oft affords delight, — 

To have the fair one comb her hair in sight ; 
To view the flowing honours of her head, 
Fall on her neck, and o’er her shoulders 
But let her look, that she with care avoid 

All fretful humours while she’s so employ’d ; 
Let her not still undo, with peevish haste, 
All that her woman does, who does her best. 
[hate a vixen, that her maid assails, ; 
And scratches, with her bodkin or her nails, 
While the poor girl in blood and tears must 


mourn, 
And her heart curses what her hands adorn. 


And in one of his love-elegies, in 
which he praises the beautiful hair of 
his Corinna, the poet expressly men- 
tions, as a proof of her sensibility and 
tenderness, that the slave who dressed 
her hair, had never been thus barbar- 
ously treated.—** Thy hair was soft and 
pliable,” says he, “ bending into a thou- 
sand forms. Never did it give thee pain 
while dressing: nor did the pin or the 
teeth of the comb ever pull it out. Your 
maid never suffered while she was dress- 
ing it, for this operation was often per- 

in my presence ; yet never did 
the arm of your Cypassis betray any 
marks of wounds from the hair-pins.” 

Sometimes the mirror itself, which 


first betrayed the neglect of the trem- 


hair-dresser, was thrown at the 

of the culprit. Marshal describes 

a scene of this kind in the epigram ad- 
id to , under which name 

he addresses one of these female furies 
at the toilette: ** Of all her ringlets of 
her head-dress, one only slipped from 
under the pi e throws the mir- 
tor, which betrays her this mischance, at 
Ur e attendant. She tears her 
hair, till at length the unfortunate Ple- 
cusa falls beneath redoubled blows at her 
feet. Cease, Lalage, to adorn your 
mischievous hair; let not the ofa 


Sabina. 
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slave again touch your insensatt head. 
Let the scorching salamander crawl over 
it, let the razor despoil it, and let your 
head henceforward appear as smooth as 
the surface of your mirror.” 

It was, nevertheless, a favour which call- 
ed for their gratitude when the slaves 
received this chastisement from the hand 
of the Domina. Far more cruel was 
the punishment, when, in her anger, she 
directed it to be inflicted on the wretch- 
ed culprit by a female brought up to this 
employment, and kept for that particular 
purpose. In this ease, they were im- 
mediately seized, without mercy, and 
bound, by their twisted hair, to a door- 
post or a pillar, and lashed on their bare 
backs, with thongs cut from ox-hides, or 
knotted cords, til the mistress pro- 
nounced the word “ Enough!” or “Go!” 

A scene of this kind is delineated b 
the Roman satirist, Juvenal, with suc 
energy and expression, as not to leave 
the slightest doubt of its truth. He 
says, of one of these ladies, “ With ty- 
rannic fury she storms and rages in the 
palace, as did formerly the despots of 
Sicily. Ifshe has privately received a 
letter from her lover: if she has made 
an assignation to meet him in the gar- 
den of Cesar, or in the shady grove of 
favouring Isis, the trembling Psecas en- 
ters, with dishevelled hair, and naked 
to the waist, to arrange the head-dress 
of her mistress. ‘Ha!’ why is that 
lock too high ?’ and the scourge instantly 
punishes the atrocious crime. And 
what fault has Psecas committed? Is 
she to blame because the mirror shews 
an ugly pimple on the nose of her rigid 
mistress ? Yet Psecas must bleed for it. 
A second trembling slave takes her 
place, andcurls and plaitsthe Domina’s 
ringlets. Next to her stands an old 
woman, who was once expert at dress- 
ing hair, but is now removed to the dis- 
taff. She first gives her opinion, and 
after her the other slaves, who form an 
extensive circle, are heard according to 
their age and dignity of office. A trial 
for life and death could not be held with 
more solemnity than this consultation 
upon the head-dress of the lady, which 
is mounted up, story after story, into a 
formidable tower.” 

What a revolting scene! but we shall 
not think it improbable, if we recollect 
what modern travellers, and eye-wit- 
nesses, have reJated concerning the la- 
dies of the north, who inflict the most 
painful punishments on the female at- 
tendants for the slightest offences: or 
how the unfeeling Creoles maltreat their 
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negro slaves in the West Indies, alniost 
without any provocation. From all 
that we already know of our Donna 
Sabina, she was capable of renewing 
such a scene at her toilette as often as 
the least cloud of ill humour threw a 
gloom over her brow; and it was, per- 
haps, owing only to the dexterity and 
attention of Cypasis, and to the welcome 
visit of the lower-woman,Glykerion, that 
the Donna was this day rather milder and 
better tempered than usual. And yet I 
am under some concern for poor Latris, 
whose office it is to hold the mirror. 
‘Though the hair-dressers have with- 
drawn to give place to another class of at- 
tendants on the tvilette, yet she is not re- 
lieved from her tiresome employment.* 

The proces;ion of the knights through 
the Via Sacra does not allow Sabina 
sufficient time to bathe; she is there- 
fore obliged to have an operation per- 
formed at her toilette which usually 
took place at the bath, namely, that of 
cutting and polishing the nails of her 
fingers and toes. Carmion was the 
name of the slave who performed this 
office at.the bath with such peculiar 
skill as to afford perfect satisfaction to 
her mistress. With extreme care she 
takes Sabina’s hand, cuts and_ polishes 
the nails, one after another, with a small 
pair of silver to and a knife, which 
were formerly used instead of our scissars; 
she then commences the same operation 
on the toes, 

It is necessary to observe, that in an- 
cient times no person, who made any 
pretensions to elegance and opulence, 
would condescend to cut his own nails; 
those who could not keep slaves for this 
purpose went to a barber's shop to have 
their nails cut. Horace, in ene of his 
most humorous letters, mentions a sin- 
gular exception to this rule, in the per- 
son of a public crier, ‘‘ who cut his nails 
himself in the shop of a barber.” 


Ladies of distinction, however, kept. 


slaves who had received regular instruc- 
tion in the art, to perform this office 
with the utmost dexterity ; a principal 
part of their business was to prevent the 
appearance of backbiters (paronychia ), 





* Many an imperious lady, even at the 


present day, takes particular delicht in 


keeping her servants, for half an hour to 
ther, in the most unpleasant positions’ 

the reader but recollect the lady-author, who 
used to write at night, made one of her 


chambermaids hold the imk-stand; and: 
obliged the poor creature to remain in that: 


posture, even, when she herself was over- 
powered by sleep. 


Sabina. 





[Mareh 1, 
and to remove the excrescences at the 
sides (reduvie) with the greatest care, 
In this particular the females of anti- 
quity possessed the most delicate sense 
of beauty and propriety. A fine finger 
and a handsome nail might well be 
reckoned among the thirty beauties, 
which, according to the celebrated Latin 
poem of the Italian,Giovanne Nevizano, 
were observed in Helen, the most beau- 
tiful of mortals. ‘The females of ancient 
Greece and Rome never forgot to place 
along, soft. and tapering finger among 
the indispensable requisites of beauty ; 
and as Minerva afforded them the model 
of the finest hand, so that of the finest 
finger was furnished by Diana, the 
youngest of all the fair goddesses. ‘I'o 
this belonged also a regular polished 
nail, exhibiting the colour of a delicate 
carnation. The master of the “ Art of 
Love” does not fail to give his docile 
pupils some instructions on this head :— 


“‘ Whose fingers are too fat, and nails too 
coarse, 

‘* Should always shun much gesture in dis- 
course.” 

The last verse gives a delicate hint at 
the reason why so great a value was set 
on handsome fingers and nails. Gesti- 
culation was then employed as an ac- 
companiment to discourse, a custom 
which is still preserved in Italy and 
Greece. It was reduced within the 
rules of art, and was considered a prin- 
cipal portion of the art of dancing, or 
cheironomia. The ancients could make 
themselves understood without words, 
by the mere motion of the fingers, and 
perfectly designate what we are accus- 
tomed to express by numbers.* 

A finger so communicative and so elo- 
quent was naturally expected to possess 
beauty, and hence the attention to their 
propriety and neatness, up to the very 
tip of the nail ; especially as the females 
of those days were not acquainted with 
the use of gloves, so admirably adapted 
to conceal a number of defects. ‘The 
custom of wearing gloves, which, from 
an extravagant love of dress, disguises 
among us the most beautiful hands and 
arms, even at table and in the dancing- 
room, had not yet penetrated into the 


* This art, te which weare utter strangers, 
and which Cicero mentions by the general 
appellation, argutias digitorum, is still prac- 
tised by the females in the harems of the 
Fast, and likewise by the deaf and dumb. 
he ladies of antiquity were perfect mis- 
tresses of this language of the fingers, as 
— from various passages of erratic 
writers ; 
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southern -regions of Europe from the 
cold regions of the north*, where the 
natives are obliged to muffle themselves 
up in furs and the skins of animals. 
Hence arose the extreme care bestow- 
ed by the ancients on the preservation 
of handsome fingers and nails; and to 
this cause was probably owing the in- 


vention of rings, which were originally . 


intended in the East for keeping the 
fingers small and delicatet. Hence the 
frequent use of various kinds of juices, 
herbs, and mineral powders, for re- 
moving the unseemly ruggedness and 
exerescences of the nails. A whole col- 
lection of recipes of this kind may be 
found in the natural history of Pliny 
alone. When all this is taken into con- 
sideration, it will not appear surprising 
that a Roman lady of distinction should 
commit the care of her nails as a parti- 
cular duty to one of her slaves, and that 
this office should be regarded as one of 
the principal departments at the toilette. 

Carmion had just done cutting the 
finger-nails of Sabina, and had rubbed 
them with a sponge dipped in vinegar, 
and was just going to commence the 
same operation on those of the toesf, 
when Sabina recollected that she had a 
few days before been informed by a Jew 
doctor, that it is possible to get rid of 
any corporeal disorder, and to transfer it 
to another, by mixing up the parings of 
the nails with wax, and sticking it against 
the door-post of the stranger$, She 
had forsome time perceived, with great 





* The very nameof gloves in the southern 
languages of Enrope, guante, quanto, gant, 
are derived from the northern word hand, 
from which the language of the middle ages 
made wanti,wantos. 

+ In the East, where rings were origin- 
ally invented, a small, delicate hand is sti!’ 
ab essential requisite to beauty. We are 
told by Hodges, in his Travels in the East 
Indies, that the hands of the Hindoos are de- 
licately formed, like those of an elegant 
woman ; on which account the hilts. of In- 

ian sabres are too small for the hands of 
st Europeans. 

t It should not be forgotten that the toes, 
even of the most elegant ladies, were com- 

: to view, as their sandals 


were y fastened upon the foot with 
;one of which passed between the 
great toe and that next to it. 


§ Pliny mentions this sympathetic cure 
h parings of the nails, only for tertian 
iquartan fevers: but it is only reasonable 











oyed them to expel other disorders, as 
onderft things have been related concern- 
heir use in magic, &c. Thus it was 
to cut the nails on a holiday. 


‘80 >pose, that superstition may have em- . 
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concern, the symptoms of a swelling wen 
on her neck, and therefore immediately 
resolved to make trial of this sympathe- 
tic remedy.. She called Latris, who was 
now standing unemployed, and ordered 
her carefully to collect the parings which 
had dropped upen the floor, and to put 
them into a little box that lay on the 
table. ’ 

Poor. Latris, who was not just then 
expecting any commission, and whose 
mind was occupied with the recollection 
of the happy days of her youth which 
she had passed at Ephesus, was so start- 
led at the rough tone in which she was 
abruptly called by Sabina, that she let 
fall not the mirror but the case, on the 
outstretched foot of her mistress. For- 
tunately Carmion had not yet applied 
the knife to the first nail; nevertheless 
a tremendous tempest collected over the 
head of the unfortunate slave : 


As when with crackling flames a cauldron 
fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise ; 

Above the brim they force their fiery way : 

Black vapours climb aloft and cloud the day. 


So Donna Sabina springs with a loud 
scream from her seat, and, without stop- 
ping to call the female executors of her 
will, revenges herself with those in- 
struments which the wild inhabitants of 
the forest employ to vent their rage on 
each other—nails, fists, and teeth*.— 
Luckily the former, the most natural 





* The works of Seneca contain many 
horrible examples of the cruel treatment 
which slaves received from their masters, in 
the first emotions of their passion. One of 
the most remarkable passages on this sub- 
ject is in Galen’s treatise on the discovery 
and cure of our passions, in which he 
speaks of masters who in their rage at- 
tacked their slaves with teeth, fists, and feet, 
beat out their eyes, or scooped them out 
with styles, which they used in writing. It 
was thus that the Emperor Adrian treated 
one of his favourite slaves, who demanded 
of his master the eye of which he had de- 
prived him. In the same work Galen re- 
lates that he had a Xantippe of a mother, 
who used sometimes to bite her slaves, and 
was always quarrelling with his father. 
Another example of one of these domestic 
furies,is given by Chrysostom, in his Homi- 
lies : ** The passengers,’ says he, “ hear 
the raving of the mistress, and the howling 
of the slave: she binds the girl, after strip- 
ping her naked, to the feet of her sofa, 
and then applies the scourge. The slaves, 
when they accompany their mistress to the 
bath, expose to public view their backs 
streaming with blood from these flagella- 
tions.” 
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weapons, had just been cut: but several 
blows with the clenched fists on the face 
of the wretched Latris*, were followed 
by a stream of blood from her nose and 
mouth, which instantly mingled with 
the red juice of the pastils which Sabina 
had spit in her face. The sight of blood 
only serves to render the tiger still 
more savage; and the bosom of the slave 
had certainly suffered, had not a most 
ludicrous scene, which unexpectedly 
presented itself, dissipated the passion 
of Sabina. 





DESCRIPTION OF TRINIDAD, AND THE 
MOUTHS OF THE ORINOCO. 


MR. EDITOR, 

AS the struggle for South American 
independence, which has continued to af- 
flict one of the most prolific quarters of the 
globe so many years, seems to be happily 
drawing towards the period when that 
immense continent will be thruwn open 
to the commercial spirit and unshackled 
industry of the old world, particularly 
our own portion of it; nothing calculated 
to illustrate the geography or resources 
of such a highly interesting region, can 
be unacceptable to the British public. I 
therefore venture to send you some 
account of Trinipap and the Mouths 
of the Orinoco, taken from a late 
French traveller, M. Lavaysse, whose 
work, published not long since at Paris, 
throws considerable light on the natural 
riches and commercial advantages of 
VENEZUELA, destined, it is hoped, to 
be shortly brought into useful activity. 
oe this desirable event takes 
place, it requires no great sagacity to 
foretell, that Paes must ws 
one of the greatest colonial entrepdts 
in Our possession. ‘ 

“There is probably no part of the 
new world,” observes M. Lavaysse, “ that 
presents a more picturesque or refresh- 
i tacle to the traveller, exhausted 
by the wretched monotony of a sea 





* Even in the very mode in which they 
struck the slaves in the face, a refinement 
in cruelty was displayed ; they struck them 
with the knuckles of the clenched fist, which 
was considered as highly ignominious, and 
suited only to slaves. Hence Seneca says, 
“You will find slaves would rather be 
scourged than endure the disgrace of be- 
ing struck thus with the knuckles. The 
slaves, whom their master thought fit to 
punish in this manner, were sometimes 
obliged to blow out their cheeks, and thus 
present them, that the unkind fist might 
a without running the risk of hurting 
| ’ 






voyage, than a first sight of Trinidad; 
which rises close to the Mouths of the 
Orinoco, forming a kind of natural bank, 
as if it was intended by a superior 
agency to check the impetuosity of that 
mighty river’s currents, when precipi- 
tated into the Western Ocean. 

“The form of this island is that of 
an oblong square, which Spanish geo- 
graphers have frequently compared to 
a bullock’s hide: it is about sixty miles 
in — and forty-five broad ; covering 
a surface of forty-two thousand square 
miles, Trinidad is separated from the 
Continent by the Gulf of Paria, extend- 
ing ninety miles west, and from 40 to 50 
in breadth, the channel of the Orinoco, 
called Cano de Padernules, together with 
several other openings, all running in a 
northern direction, and forming nu- 
merous little islands, throw a part of 
its waters into the gulf, while two 
larger ones, usually denominated the 
Mouths of the Orinoco, convey them to 
the great Western Ocean farther south, 
and close to the southern extremity of 
Trinidad. 

** The above group of small islands 
have been evidently formed by the ac- 
cumulation of sand and other materials 
at the river’s mouth; and though inun- 
dated during the rainy season, they are 
covered with palm and cocoa-nut trees, 
which furnish the inhabitants not only 
with food, beverage, and a bark that is 
converted into cloth, but also a constant 
supply of wood for making their canoes, 
furniture, &c. The existence of this 
most singular tribe, called the Gua- 
RAOUNS, seems to be, in fact, attached 
to the family of Palms, as the fate of 
certain birds and butterflies is to some 
particular tree or flower. 


“ Even the habitations of these people 


are constructed on the very tops of 


their favourite trees, which are pro- 
fi — scattered over the islands. This 
novel mode of building is performed as 
follows: having selected a group where 
the plants grow closest to each other, 
the branches of several are twisted to- 
gether so as to form the floor, which is 
covered by their broad leaves, these are 
also employed on the roofs, sheltering 
them alike from the inclemencies of the 
season and burning rays of a vertical 
sun. When the labours of the day are 
closed, and the Guaraoin family cheer- 
fully ascends into its aérial dwelling, 
while the canoes are fastened to one of 
S trees: it would be difficult to conceive 

more curious or interesting obiect. 
Neg nea) pF mn om org 
altogether about ten thousand, are ro- 
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bust, well made, and much less indolent 
than the other savages of South Ame- 
rica, passionately fond of dancing, gay, 
sociable, and extremely hospitable. They 
are not distinguished by the same degree 
of taciturnity as their neighbours; even 
their language, when compared to that 
of the latter, is infinitely more soft and 
harmonious, as well as richer in ter- 
minations. ‘The Guaraoiins are excel- 
lent fishers, and keep dogs not unlike 
those of the European shepherd: no- 
thing can exceed their attachment to 
these animals, whom they are alwa:s 
caressing, and whose gratitude is shown 
no less by fidelity than usefulness, in as- 
sisting their masters to catch fish amongst 
the shallows, watching their little pro- 
perty, &c. ‘he export trade of these 
islanders consists of fish, nets, ham- 
mocks, and baskets. They are at peace 
with all the world, not excepting the 
oppressive Spanish government, which 
has long since abandoned the project of 
subjugating them. I have had many 
opportunities of observing this little 
community, and while amongst the 
Guaraoiins, often thought my- 
self transported back to the days of As- 
trea. Their society exhibits one conti- 
nued scene of peace, abundance, gaiety, 
and concord: how frequently have 1 
tted that former recollections, and 
the social habits of early life, would not 
admit of my passing the remainder of 
my days amongst them! but they are 
the only. savages who ever inspired me 
with that desire. 

“The eastern mouth of the Orinoco 
was called that of the Serpent by Co- 
lumbus, and is about three leagues wide. 
Not far from the centre between T'ri- 
nidad and the continent, there is a small 
islet, only frequented by marine birds, 
the amazing flocks of which absolutely 
darken the surrounding horizon, both 
at sun-rise, and when it sets. The 
northern outlets from the Gulf of Paria, 
called Las Boccus del Drago, or Dra- 
gon’s Mouths, are formed by four islands, 

ced nearly at equal distances between 

idad and Cape Paria on the conti- 
nent. Such is the name given to a long 
neck of land projecting eastward towards 
the above island, and which forms the 
northern barrier of the gulf. It is also 
the point where the province of Guay- 
> eaggeeagee this is semen from 
or New Andalusia, the 
Guarassiche, which is not a Sieh of 
the Orinoco, as it was once thought. 
This fine river is formed by various 
Steams that have their sources in the 


mountains of Bergantin, and the Mesas, 
(small elevated plains,) of Amana, Gua- 
nassa, and Tororo. The Guarassiche 
is from forty to sixty fathoms deep at its 
confluence with the Arco, five leagues 
from the sea; while the last named 
stream has a depth of sixteen fathoms 
at Port St. John, twenty-five leagues 
from the coast. 

‘* Antiquaries and orientalists were no 
doubt surprised to have found Cumana, 
and other words of Greek derivation, in 
common use amongst the natives of this 
wild region, long previous to the arrival 
of Europeans; and the word Parra, 
which signifies a despised and persecuted 
cast in the new world, as well as at 
Hindostan. 

“There are few spots in South Ame- 
rica more fertile or salubrious than the 
beautiful vallies west of Cape Paria; the 
coast, Which abounds in fish, is but thinly 
inhabited by some Indian tribes, and a 
few French revolutionary emigrants, 
together with sume families whose po- 
litical opinions have obliged them to quit 
Tobago, Grenada, and Trinidad. ‘The 
formation of their new establishment 
need not, however, be matter of regret, 
as they are all in a most flourishing 
condition at present. 

‘‘ Ships coming from Europe and the 
Windward Islands, should make Trinjdad 
near Port Cuevas, some leagues east of 
the Boccas, so as to prevent their get- 
ting too far leeward, and thus miss their 
passage through that of the Asses or 
Ships; for it seldom happens they can 
enter by the other, called the passage of 
the Eggs. When, either through want 
of precaution, or a scant wind and strong 
current, ships cannot enter the weather 
passage, they are forced to go in sApeogh 
the large chanuel, by which great diffi- 
culty is afterwards experienced in beat- 
ing up to Port Spain. 

‘‘ The scenery at the entrance of this 
gulf is both varied and magnificent. Let 
the reader figure to himself a river in 
front, to which the batgort of those in 
Europe are mere rivulets! its mighty 
waters rushing tumultuously into the 
sea, and disputing the empire of the 
gulf with that boisterous element; far 
to the west are seen the blue mountains 


of Cumana, rising in splendid majesty 


from the bosom of a transparent horizon: 
approaching the western shore of Trini- 
dad numerous vallies and plains, covered 
by an eternal verdure, are presented to 
the eye: drawing nearer to the beach, 
you are charmed with the endless diver- 
sity of the scene; meandering streams 
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watering the highly cultivated planta- 
tions. A singular and often grotesque 
assemblage of blacks, copper colour, and 
whites, animates the landscape; while 
innumerable canoes, plied by Caribs, In- 
dians, and Guaraoiins, are scattered 
about the gulf, the slaves are seen at 
their various agricultural labours, which 
are frequently enlivened by the song 
they were tanght on the banks of the 
Niger or Joliba. Extending your view 
towards the woods, groups of monkeys 
are observed leaping from tree to tree, 
or suspended by their tails from the 
branches, looking upwards; numerous 
flucks of birds enrich the prospect, no 
less by their numbers, than the mag- 
nificence and beauty of their plumage ; 
while the shore constantly re-echoing 
the notes of some, and the shrieks of 
others. On the right, and farther north, 
is a fine range of loftv mountains, whose 
summits are covered with the finest trees 
of the tropical climate ; and, raising its 
proud head above the rest, the palm 
attracts the electric fluid, forcing the 
clouds to deposit their waters at its 
base, whence they are precipitated in 
torrents, or form cascades and rivulets 
to fertilize the adjacent plains.* 

Thus it appears, that the Gulf of 
Paria is formed by the western shores 
of Trinidad and the opposite one of Cu- 
mana; nor is there any part of it in 
which ships may not ride in perfect 
safety throughout the year: the depth 
is generally from three to ten fathoms, 
and the anchoring ground almost un- 
equalled.” 

If to the above aecount be added that 
of Baron de Humboldt, the celebrated 
Prussian traveller, who has surveyed a 
considerable part of the Orinoco, proving 
that ships of a large size may ascend 
more than four hundred miles from its 
mouths, through one of the richest 
countries in the world, some idea may 
be formed of what this quarter is likely 
to become under liberal institutions and 
an increased population. E. B. 

Jan. 4th, 1819. 





CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 
( Continued. ) 

*« BEFORE you make auricular con- 
fession, Colonel Stewart,’ said Mr. Gor- 
dou, smiling, “let me settle my point. 
Life is precarious, even to an iron frame 
such as mine; and, if I die, those rings 





* The curious fact of this tree’s acting 
as a powerful electric conductor is illustrated 
by M. de Humboldt. - . 
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belong to the person whose name I shaj 
write upon the paper in which they wi 
be inclosed, till the weather gives me ay 
opportunity of getting value for thei in 
cash. Now, colonel, my speech is made, 
and [ am all attention to your's.” 

Colonel Stewart resumed his own 
story. 

‘«{ strained my ankle near a lonely, 
shealing (hut), and lay prostrate, while 
Mr. H. went to ask shelter for an ill. 
starred stranger: but I may call my- 
self lucky indeed to have my friend with 
me. tie was very nearly taken by tliree 
soldiers, while asleep, the preceding 
week: we then saw the necessity for 
keeping watch alternately, as each in 
turn yielded to the indispensable re. 
freshment of nature, and to this acci- 
dent L owed having help at hand, when 
no longer able to help myself. Day- 
light was just appearing. The good 
weman to whom Hamilton applied was 
opening her wattled door; and by his 
looks compreheading, at once, that a 
poor refugee was in distress, though she 
did not understand one word of English, 
she followed me to the spot where her 
supplicant left me. She seemed rejoiced 
when I spoke in her native tongue ; and 
as my case was desperate, I was obliged to 
confide to her our names, and our per'!. 
In ail our wanderings, we have preferred 
applying to the gentlersex. They never 
rejected us; and if they could contribute 
in providing for our safety, after sepa- 
rating from them, we found they had 2 
quick and clear perception of the means, 
and sympathy to stimulate their exer- 
tions, and to render them effectual. 
Even ladies, who were keen partizans 
of the house of Hanover, spared neitlicr 
trouble nor expense in our behalf.” 

«They proved their enlightened |oy- 
alty,” said Mr.Gordon. ‘Our humane 
sovereign and his ministers must make 
examples, if the unfortunate adherents 
of the other cause fall into their hands; 
but they are aware how unpopular is 
severity ; and the general sense of the 
nation favours the escape of unfortunate 
gentlemen and their followers so warmly, 
that I trust in God all. who are now in 
the British dominions may arrive wn- 
molested in foreign countries.” 

«Amen! Mr. Gordon,” said the !:- 
dies ; “‘thongh we shall regret the «): 
sence of some very agreeable friends.” 

‘A sombre hue overspread ever! 
countenance; and Mr. Grant, who was 
: moter of cheerfulness, said: 
“Tt is neither kind nor well-bred to leave 


‘Colonel Stewart disabled and ‘spraw!ii'; 
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on the heather, while we talk of politics. 
Come, John Roy, be manfully consistent 
with your former deeds of heroism, and 
extricate yourself from the ants and ad- 
ders that might have devoured you since 
we commenced our digression. I hope 
the widow was young and handsome, and 
of tender pity.’ 
" The aber aright have been hand- 
some thirty years ago; and if a mind 
infinitely superior to her station, could 
preserve an adorn the features > seing 
she would be still beautiful as Venus, 
and blooming as Hebe. She told me the 
cattle were pasturing near her cottage ; 
but, if [ would wait a little, she should 
send the herds out of view, and get me 
removed, without giving room for any sus- 
picion. ‘The shealing belonged to a gen- 
tleman; her daughter and herself had 
the care of the dairy; they could lodge 
us where they kept the milk, and no 
one but themselves had a right to enter 
that house. When the cattle and their 
keepers were out, we could come to the 
fire in the shealing; and she was sure 
the old gentleman, her master, would 
not be angry, though he should come to 
know all she undertook for us. How- 
ever, she would keep our secret from 
him as long as possible; and no other 
mortal should ever share it. ‘The widow 
had a daughter not sixteen. One 
would not call her pretty, but her sport- 
ive vivacity, her winning, sweet simpli- 
city might make her an object of atten- 
tion among many girls. Here she created 
the sole interest; and, accustomed to 
treat all the fair with gallantry, I sung to 
her Gaelic songs ; whilst, in the absence 
of her mother, she hastened, by rubbing, 
the cure of my ankle. She had ee oe! 
sparkling blue eyes, which she complained 
were often weak and watery. I told her 
that if she would plait her long curling 
locks, and confine them with a 
. nd garter, her eyes would reco- 
ver, by the daily use of cold ablution. 
I plaited her hair till she learnt to be 
her Own dresser; and I had a pair of 
fine many-coloured garters, woven and 
resented to me by a good woman in 
enoch, for braiding her tresses. I 
her to accept them, and wished 
they had been ribbons for her sake. Her 
mother never shewed any displeasure, 
ae Hamilton was not less assiduous 
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once a week to the low grounds for, 
meal, salt, and other requisites. She 
came home earlier than usual, the day 
before we left the shealing. Hamilton 
had fallen asleep, and 1 happened to 
mention to our nymph, that now I was 
able to walk, and we must no longer 
tax her mother’s hospitality. She burst 
into a flood of tears. I took her hands 
to reason with her ;—and, I am ashamed 
to say, forgot reason so far myself, as to 
draw her upon my knee. Her mother 
— the door, and in a voice of agony, 
said : 

‘Are the prince’s men to destroy all 
that are dear tome? I never told you, 
that one of my sons was killed by your 
people ‘in the south country, and the 
other fell at the battle of Culloden. I 
never told you, as it might seem a re- 
proach, and perhaps make you uneasy, 
with doubts of my zeal to keep you from 
the King’s men. Oh! you little know, 
and I never will explain, all I have suf- 
fered since I lost my sons. This girl 
was my only comfort. I always sent 
her to the Strath, till you came; but 
she was so young—so merry—so much 
astranger to guile, she might meet some 
cunning one, that would draw from her 
a hint which should bring you into dan- 
ger. I never yet sent man, woman, or 
child away—but you know what you 
should do to set me at ease—if ease can 
come after the dart you have fixed ia 
my breast. My girl is not fit to be your 
wife ; but she is too good to be less 
than wife to your chief. ‘ 

‘‘ The poor girl ran out whenever her 
mother appeared. I allowed the good 
woman to vent her feelings without in- 
terruption; and the rapid vehemence 
of her language awoke Hamilton. He 
says I looked very foolish, and I believe 
it. When the widow ceased speaking, 
she turned to go away. I begged her 
to hear me; assured her I had never by 
word or action injured her daughter, 
and would spill the last drop of my blood 
to chastise any man that insulted her.” 

‘Is it no injury-to make a poor young 
thing so fond of you, that she sits upon 
your knee, and hides her face in your 
bosom ?” | 

“T replied that I hoped her tears 
were only in compassion for the dangers 
to which Hamilton and I must be expos- 
ed after our departure. I repeated all I 
had said to her, and asked if many a 
modest amiable girl had not sat upon a 
man’s knee at weddings, at christenings, 
and on many other occasions ?” , 

Vou, XI. RK 
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‘ There is a great difference between 
that and such secret freedoms,’ said the 
widow. | 

“TI could only say I was grieved be- 
yond expression for the fault of inadvert- 
ence, and begged she would throw ail 
the blame on me—not upon her daugh- 
ter. 1 explained to Hamilton, briefly, 
the contre-emps which made it necessary 
for us to be gone. He agreed, and I in- 
formed the widow that we were just about 
to bid her farewell. She would not assent 
to our moving off while the lads were 
awake, and at her earnest request we 
waited their going to bed. The widow 
loaded us with bread and cheese, and 
guided us several miles— pointing out 
the unfrequented paths—or where we 
could venture to ask for lodging. She 
would not accept the trifles we had to 
offer ; and I ain sure all the friends that 
hear me will allow, I am bound to make 
her the only remuneration in my power, 
by disposing of the rings. I shewed 
them to Mr. Grant for that purpose last 
week, but as he seldom goes to town, he 
declined the trust. Mr. Gordon goes 
often, and I feel relieved of a load in 
making this small atonement to the wor- 
thy widow. These rings were gifts from 
two ladies, presented to me with great 
delicacy, as tokens of regard. I knew 
thore than empty compliment was in- 
tended. The ladies had not ready cash 
to supply my future wants, and they 
gave the jewels that I might convert 
them into money.” 

This is a simple story, but it does ho- 
nour to human nature, and ought not to 
be lostin oblivion. The writer does not 
pretend to repeat it, nor any of the pre- 
vious dialogues verbatim—but the spirit 
of each incident, and of every sentiment, 
has been faithfully preserved. To the 
eloquent pathos and energy of the wi- 
dow's expostulation, no translated lan- 
guage could give equivalent force. When 

rst repeated in Gaelic, it drew tears 
from the writer, and the gentleman who 
recited the words he himself heard from 
John Roy, affirmed, that every eye 
glistened, and that John Roy's voice 
was stifled by emotion as he spoke. 

In a few days Mr. Gordon returned 
to Glenmore, early in the forenoon, to 
communicate some intelligence froma 
correspondent at Edinburgh, which he 
considered as a caveat to the unfortunate 

ntlemen, that before a milder season 

voured a renewal of the military 
movements in search of fugitives, they 
ht to proceed to the nearest sea-ports, 

and embark for the Continent. On “this 
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head Mr. and Mrs. Grant felt the same 
delicacy, which, in respect to Mr. Hamil. 
ton, had formerly perplexed Mrs. Gor. 
don. Mr. Gordon urged that there wag 
no time for punctilios of hospitality, when 
life was the stake. He would stay til} 
evening; he would then go with M‘Donald 
to liberate the inmates of the den, and 
lay before them the intimations op 
which he, grounded his opinion. Mr, 
Grant accompanied him, and a journey 
southward was resolved. The ladies 
were alarmed and distressed wien in. 
formed of the purposed migration. Mr, 
Gordon said he would be the pioneer on 
their march. Finlay M‘Donald should 
go with him, to be in readiness for re- 
turning with notice, if he perceived any 
danger for the travellers, who were to 
follow at the distance of a few miles, 
Mr. Hamilton expressed the most lively 
gratitude for Mr. Gordon’s proposal, 
and for all the care and kindness he ex- 
perienced from Mrs. Gerdon. The fa- 
mily at Glenmore had laid him under ob- 
ligations of a magnitude he could feel— 
but had no power to utter; and he was 
deeply sensible that all who concerned 
themselves with his fate, had incurred 
anxiety, fatigues, and risks, he never 
hoped to be able, in any adequate man- 
ner, to repay. John Roy thanked Mr. H. 
for enunciating the impressions, which, 
though they penetrated to his heart's 
core and would indelibly remain there, 
he could not have clothed in phrase so 
forcible and appropriate. Mr. Gordon 
attended the fugitives four days journey, 
on foot, through unfrequented paths 
covered with snow, and they always 
lodged in the same house at night, where 
Mr. Gordon and M‘Donald watched in 
turns, as Mr. H. and John Roy slept. 
So long as John Roy lived he wrote to 
Mr Grant Glenmore in a figurative style, 
which only his confidants understood. 
He experienced the characteristic thank- 
lessness.of the Stewart race, and his 
high spirit, which never would bend un- 
der personal hardship or danger, preyed 
upon his health, when he found his suf- 
ferings excited little sympathy, in those 
for whom they were endured, Similar 
sacrifices were made~.by hundreds of 
Britons, and they all hitterly repented 
their temerity. It was not merely the 
defeat of their army they had to be: 
moan—the negligence of the court of 
St. Germaines, and-of Versailles, « shar- 
per than the, serpent’s tooth,” stung 
their hearts. For ever expatriated, they 
dwelt with anguish upon recollections 
of the disinterested exertions, the inco'- 
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‘ble fidelity of all classes in their own 
Ny, to which they owed their escape 
to foreign shores, Sv reluctant were 
many outlaws to leave their native wilds 
so entire was their confidence in the 

ople, that they preferred dwelling in 
caves Within the beloved svil—they pre- 
ferred a continual hazard of life in those 
boundaries ; and not afew returned from 
France and Holland to expire, and to be 
buried with their ancestors. 

One chieftain spent nine years among 
his yassals after the retreat from Cullo- 
den. Scores, of all ranks in his domain, 
knew his haunts, and all were incessant- 
ly alert to collect and to communicate 
information of approaching danger.— 
The most sagacious and intrepid, consti- 
tuted a self-elected band, wuich in divi- 
sions watched by rotation at night, 
whenever the search for outlaws became 
more rigorous than common. 

If these recollections of the olden 
time are acceptable, | shall send here- 
after some account of the calamities en- 
dured by other adherents of the Pre- 
tender, It cannot be denied that, among 
these, there were instances of individual 
attachment seldom equalled in ancient 
or modern history. Captain M‘Ken- 
zie,a youth not two and twenty, after 
months of sufference, lurking in Stratha- 
rick was beset by an ensign’s command 
of soldiers. Six faithful followers were 
within call, and with admirable presence 
of mind, M‘Kenzie summoned them in 
a loud voice to defend their prince. He 
was remarkably like Charles in his coun- 

| and figure, and hoped by this 
heroic self-devotion to favour the safe 
embarkation of the royal wanderer, 
when it should be believed he had al- 
ready paid the forfeit of his rash expe- 

n. Itis even asserted that in despe- 
rately combating against superior force, 
M‘Kenzie studied to expose his face 
to their weapons, to prevent minute in- 

lion of his corpse, from ascertaining 
‘true identity. When covered with 
wounds, he received a mortal thrust, he 
exclaimed, ‘Villains, you have shed 
blood royal!” 
_ Ifever an offence against truth in the 
ing hour could be venial, * the record- 
angel surely dropped a tear” on this 
eanseression, ‘¢ ra blotted it out for 
ever. B. G. 
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of the principle of motion, which the 
steam of boiling water supplies to the 
mechanical industry of England, we have 
been particularly struck with viewing 
its operations in a manufactory for 
making cards, for the purpose of carding 
or dressing cotton. It was at Man- 
chester, nearly two hundred miles from 
London, that we were witness to this 
wonderful process. As the carding ma- 
chine is an article of great importance 
in the manufactory of cotton yarns— 
and as this city is the great emporium 
for works of that peculiar nature, it can- 
not but be regarded as a great national 
undertaking, and as deserving of public 
notice. 

These cards are metallic brushes, co- 
vering the whole surface of the large 
cylinders in rapid motion, between which 
the raw cotton is disentangled, smoothed, 
and gradually combed, by the effect of 
their rotatory movement, and this, com- 
bined with the action of the brushes, 
(cards) finally gives to the cotton the 
form of a light and semi-transparent 
cylinder, ready to enter into the twisting 
machines, used to convert it into yarn 
of the degree of fineness required. The 
perfection of the yarn essentially de- 
pends on that of the preliminary opera- 
tion of the card. 

These cards are of different dégrees 
of fineness: the pattern which we have 
before us, and which we saw made, con- 
tains 729 wires or points in a square 
inch, each four lines in length, includin 
the thickness of the leather chron 
which the wires are fixed; always two 
by two, because the wire of which they 
are made, having been bent double in 
the form of the letter U, each length of 
the wire affords two points, which are 

laced together in two holes prepared 

in the leather to receive them. ‘These 
points are afterwards bent a little in the 
middle of their length, to give thema 
slight inclination in the direction in 
which they are to act as brushes. 

Contrivances more or less ingenious, 
have long existed, to prepare and bend 
the wires, and to bore the holes in the 
leather to receive them; but aslow .and 
delicate action of the hand was always 
necessary to convert them into cards, 


We consulted Dr. Henry, of Manches- 


ter, respecting what was most curious 
in the manufactures of this city. He 
mentioned, without hesitation, the ma- 
chine for making cards, belonging to Mr, 
Dyers; and Mr. Dalton, the celebrated 
natural philosopher, who resides in the 
sam¢ city, haying had the kindness to 
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introduce us to the proprietor of this 
fine establishment. e were received 
there with all the cordiality, which 
seems to us, at present, to characterise 
the great manufacturers in England; 
far from showing the least uneasiness at 
our questions, Mr. Dyers anticipated all 
the explanations that we could desire, 
with the utmost kindness. 

Two vast work rooms, one over the 
other, contain each thirty machines to 
make cards, all moved by one steam-en- 
gine of ten-horse power; this power, 
besides the sixty machines which it sets 
in motion—besides the action of the 
drawing plates, which extend the iron 
wire—besides the preparation of the 
bands of leather, which require the 
greatest precautions to give them a per- 
fect equality of thickness, this machine 
has still some power to spare: the pro- 

rietor lets out this surplus to his neigh- 

urs, by means of horizontal beams, 
which proceed from his manufactory, and 
act in theirs, for the benefit of various 
branches of industry, 

On entering the work-room of Mr. 
Dyers, youare alittle stunned with the 
noise of thirty machines in motion at 
one time; each of which manufactures 
a card. No human being interferes: 
two young girls walk up and down with 
their arms across, and when any of the 
reels which supply each machine with 
iron wire, is nearly ag 6 they sub- 
stitute another that is full; this is all 
their labour; it requires neither ap- 
prenticeship nor skill, nor a sedentary 
position, injurious to the health. 

Each machine, seen at a distance, re- 
sembles in some degree a stocking frame, 
both in the genera] form and the rattling 
of the parts in action; but those parts 
are here more numerous, and the motion 
far more rapid and continued than in 
the stocking frame. The following is 
the series of the operations. which the 
machine performs :— 

‘On the one part, the band of leather, 
of a lesser or greater breadth, which is 
to receive the points of the card, is 
stretched either vertically or horjzon- 


, with its e facing the machine, 
aad this vend Wout in motion, either 
from the bottom to the top, or from right 
‘to left, with the precise degree of quick- 
ness, or rather slowness, necessary for 
it to receive regularly, the points which 
the machine prepares, and puts in their 
places. 

On the other part, a reel, at the 
side of the us, furnishes the 
wire, of which points are to be 
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composed, by a series of operations, some 
successive, some simultaneous, as fol- 
lows:— ; 

1. A pair of pincers, which holds the 
iron wire towards the extremity, brings 
it laterally in sufficient quantity, so that 
when cut by a pair of scissars, the end 
may be of the length proper for the 
double point, which it is to make, after 
it has been bent into the shape of the 
letter U. | 

2. The machine seizes this end, and 
bends it in an instant like a square ; that 
is, angular, and not rounded; which 
renders the two joints perfectly equal 
and parallel, and ready to enter together 
into the leather, with their whole 
length. 

3. While this is doing, an awl, with 
two very fine points, divided from each 
other by an interval equal to that of the 
two points, is pushed against the leather, 
and makes, through and through, two 
holes, of the proper size, and at the 
right distance to receive the two points 
when they are pushed into them by the 
machine. 

4. These two points are placed in the 
leather, so that the bottom of the U 
remains On one side, and the two points 
project on the other side, as far as is 
necessary for the thickness of the card. 

5. The two points receive toge- 
ther a slight curve towards the middle 
of their length, in order that their se- 
cond half may have the degree of in- 
clination which has been found necessary 
for the better action of the card. 

A series of effects so various, and 
executed with a precision which may 
be said to be absolute, would be alone a 
fine mechanical result, if the same time 
was allowed to the machine, that a 
skilful hand would. take to produce 
them; but what renders the result truly 
admirable is, its astonishing prompti- 


tude, added to the extreme precision of 


the effects. We have seen, witlra watch 
in our hand, the machine make and put 
in their places, 160 of these double 
points, i, e. 320 single points in a minute; 
znd as some of those machines have the 
mechanism double, and make two cards 
at ouce, working as quickly as the single 
ones, these latter make and place 610 
points per minute, that is more than ten 
im one second of time! and the work is 
perfect: the specimens which I possess 
are admired by all competent judges. 


The second room contains thirty si- 
milar day a length ne ane 60 tte 
every day, a le of 3 ish miles 
of iron wire into cards. Teens © 
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us, that there would be sufficient to 
supply all England ; but Mr. Dyers told 
us, that he could scarcely supply the con- 
sumption of the city of Manchester 
alone. The erection of each of those 
machines costs only 100). sterling. 

We have omitted to say, that the 
machine pierces the leather at pleasure, 
in various manners, either in rows per- 

ndicular to its length, or in oblique 
directions, in the form of a quincunx. 

We afterwards visited the work-room 
where the wire is drawn. Mr. Dyers 
pointed out to us that the cogs in teeth, 
(engrenages) which make the pincers 
act, are constructed on the principles of 
Mr. White, that is to say, the direction 
of the faces of the teeth is not 
parallel to the axis of rotation, but 
oblique to that axis; this arrangement 
causes the catching of each tooth to 
take place successively, from one ex- 
tremity of the face to the other ; this 
produces much more smoothness and 
equality in the movement of the catch- 
ings, both circular and conical. 

On perceiving the fineness of the wire 
employed, and, consequently, the small- 
ness of the holes in the drawing plates, 
we expressed our astonishment, that 
there could be awls sufficiently fine, and 
atthe same time sufficiently strong, to 
pierce these holes in the thick and hard 
substance (steel) of these plates. Mr. 
Dyers had the kindness to shew us 
the process, by making one of his work- 
men éxecute it in our presence. A 
scruple checks the inclination we should 
liave in describing it; namely, lest we 
might be guilty of an indiscretion, as we 
are in doubt whether the process is 
known elsewhere. 

» Mr. Dyers does not pretend to be the 
rof the machine to make cards 
with; it came from America; he has 
only improved it: and he draws from it 
advantages.* = 
. When : the admiration which arises 
from the sight of masterpeices of mecha- 
nical fhgenuity, such as those which we 
have’ just described, (and England con- 
tains many others) when this impres- 
tion, we say, has a little nese = 
we feflect on the consequences of the 
introduction of these machines into 
man society, we are more alarmed 
than: rejoiced at it. The question be- 
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'e ‘Since this article was written, we have 
oe made at Winterthur, in Switzer- 
sin the manufactory of Mr. Ziegler, 
winced little moe’ to the cards of 
, are speaking; but they are not 
eatirely manufactured by a machine. 
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comes more complicated the more we 
reflect upon it; and in order to see our 
way a little clearly, we must draw up, as 
it were, an inventory of the good and 
evil, to discover on which side is the ba- 
lance. We will endeavour to draw up a 
summary statement of the account, be- 
ginning with the advantages procured by 
those motions, which substitute physi- 
cal or mechanical power for the hand 
of man. . 

1. These machines supply the con- 
sumers on better terms, and in general 
better made, with certain necessary ar- 
ticles ; they multiply those of enjoyment; 
and sometimes of luxury or super- 
fluity. 

2. They enrich the inventors, or 
those who put in practice these inven- 
tions, in the countries where privileges 
or patents are in fashion. It is said, for 
example, that Sir R. Arkwright, son of 
the inventor of the spinning machines, 
is at present one of the richest indivi- 
duals in England. His income is stated 
(but this is doubtless an exaggeration) 
at 200,0001. sterling per annum. 

3. The national wealth being prin- 
cipally composed of that of individuals, 
ought to increase in the same propor 
tion. The exportation of the goods, 
which are manufactured in quantities 
far too great for home consumption, be- 
comes an abundant source of commercial 
riches. This is the Creditor side of our 
eee let us proceed to the Debtor 
side. 

1. Every machine, which abridges 
and perfects a manual work, takes it out 
of the hands of those who manufactured 
it, and paralyzes them until the uncer- 
tain, and always more or less distant 
epoch, when they shall find a new em- 
ployment, which will probably be taken 
from them by a new machine, as soon 
as an inventor shall find his advantage 
in it. Here, then, is a source of uneasi- 
ness, inquietude, and poverty, opened 
in the nation, simultaneously with the 
source of wealth to the inventor and 
those who shall trade with his produc- 
tions. | 

2. ‘The articles previously manufac- 
tured, of the kind of these which the 
machine makes more perfect, becoming 
of less value, experience in the m 
zines of the wholesale and retail dealer, 
a considerable depreciation, which causes 
him a dead loss. 

__3. The advantage of-obtaining, at a 
lower price, certain articles of necessity 
or enjoyment, which are produced by 
mechanical action, is more than balanced 
for the poorer classes, by the general 
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fall of the price of labour, the constant 
effect of the employment of machines, 
The workman who gains little or no- 
thing, is unable to purchase even that 
which is cheap. 

4. The work of machinery being an 
advantageous substitute for manual skill, 
furnishes to the proprietor the tempta- 
tion, and the unhappy power, to employ 
children as supplementary machines: 
they are taken from their education at 
the age most proper for education, and 
to the great detriment of their consti- 
tution, both physically and morally con- 
sidered, they are converted, for their 
short lives, into pieces of mechanism, and 
into social machines of a very wretched 
description. 

5. The rapid, and sometimes enor- 
mous production of the machine, and 
the low price at which it works, induce 
a considerable exportation of these pro- 
ductions to the neighbouring nations, 
The latter persuade themselves, that the 
money which they voluntarily employ 
in acquiring these foreign productions, 
is a tribute levied on their own industry; 
their self-love is interested in attempting 
imitations; they foolishly suffer thea 
selves to be inoculated with the disease 
of machinery, and the governments, far 
from endeavouring to cure it, generally 
promote it, by attempting to relieve the 
patient, by the prohibitive system. 

6. This system is established with its 
fatal train of consequences :—The arbi- 
trary conversion of the most ordinary 
and the most legitimate transactions of 
commerce, into misdemeanours and 
crimes. The demoralization of the in- 
habitants on two contiguous frontiers, 
by smuggling, the necessary and inevi- 
table consequence of the temptations 
that are held outto it. An under- 
hand war between nation and nation, 

in the midst of peace, and war. main- 
tained by a real and numerous army, 
the impelling motive of which can never 
be honour; and is almost always cupi- 
dity. Constraint, and hindrances with- 
eut end, in commercial, literary, and 
scientific communications, in travels or 


voyages calculated to extend know- 

ledge and the benefits of civilization ; 

i n. of the welfare and the enjoy- 
ments of the arvanes, orm Ww 

pay a rice for an article, gene- 

80 niall soinaeliodabea @ lastly, 

great inconvenience to governments, to 





* © Thin, seems contradictory to the state- 
ment in No. l, of the Creditor side of the 
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support artificially this struggle of ay 
industry, which has taken a false direg. 
tion, and which they persist im, substi, 
tuting for such or such a natural species of 
industry, which would be favoured by the 
soil, the climate, the localities, and pre. 
ceding habits, which had formed that 
commercial tract, which cannot be aban. 
doned without more or less inconye. 
nience. 

Let as now examine our account. 
On the one side, a nation grows rich, or 
seems to grow rich: on the other side, 
a mass of evils of various kinds over. 
flows society. On which side is the 
balance ?—Certainly on the side which 
is unfavourable to the general happiness, 
which is the natural averred object of 
every association, 

But let us examine a little closer the 
apparent gain—the pretended prospe. 
rity of the nation using machines, 

The wealth produced by manufactures 
accumulates ; but in the hands of an in- 
considerable number of individuals, com- 
paratively to the whole mass: the man en- 
riched by the machine employs his gains 
in multiplying the sources of his fortune; 
and the fan of the manual labour of the 
poor workman declines in the same pro- 
portion; hence the rupture of the 
equilibrium, between the two extreme 
classes of society, increases more and 
more; the first sees its treasures in- 
crease—the latter, its numbers and its 
misery. ‘These two professions, so diver- 
gent, have a term which must inspire 
terror. 

And if in the nation thus enriched, 
a radical defect in. the legislation im- 
poses on one part ef the population the 
necessity of maintaining the other ; then, 
to the causes of increasing poverty in 
the latter, which we have just pointed 
out, is added the fatal and anti-laborious 
influence of all these measures; whicli, 
preparing succour for indigence, what- 
ever be its source, concur with idleness 
and the a of en sag and of re- 
sources ready pr » Teally to pro- 

te this ‘adioate, when itis intend: 
ed only to relieve it; then, in short, in 
proportion as the nation thinks it grows 
rich, the tax imposed on those riches 
increases in, perhaps, a stil] greater 
ch trea and the rich and the poor 

suffer ; the former without saying 
80, or saying so only in whispers; the 
latter demanding suecour with an im- 


_ portunity which resembles menaces. 


That we may not. be bp eis 


ther of exaggeration, or bringing 
forward an imaginary theory, we sliai! 
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8 t it by a fact, which is acknow- 
ieded and deplored in England. It is 
the rapid augmentation of the poor- 
rates, in proportion as the pretended 
national wealth has increased. The 
following is a statement of it at six dif- 
ferent periods: the first interval is 
nearly a century; the others, are of 
8, 18, 7 and 6 years, in the period when 
the empluyment of machinery was the 
most active. 
Account the Poor-Rates of England, 
from the year 
. 1685— 605,362 
1776 — 1,720,316 interval of 91 years. 
1784— 2,167,749 interval of 8 vears. 
1802—5,315,000 interval of 18 years. 
1809 -7,0U0,000 interval of 7 years. 
1815 — 8,164,496 interval of 6 years. 
Number of persons relieved perma- 
nently on the average of three years, 
1813, 14, 15. 


Out of the In the Occasionally 
Workhouse. Workhouse. Relieved. 
423,078 93,141 423,158 


Total number of paupers relieved— 
939,977. 


ON THE CONDUCT OF HISTORIANS. 
AMONGST the writers of the pre- 
sent day, there is one distinguishing 
trait that adds considerably to their 
merit, which is originality: many of 
them possess it in an eminent degree, 
and even those who appear to want it most 
have learned to supply its place with an 
agreeab'e sort of affectation that has at 
least the air of singularity to recom- 
mend it. In almost every walk of lite- 
tature, the spirit of the one or the other 
8 DOW Operating. Our poets— our phi- 
ers—our dramatists—and even 
our novelists, seem, in a greater or 
less degree, to feel its influence. — 
Dy tthe historians it has not, as yet, 
its:appearance ; atleast in a con- 
tanner. In saying this, I am 
‘from endeavouring to underrate the 
meritof those who are at present em- 
ploying their time and their talents on 
| ant and very interesting spe- 
cies of composition ; amongst them there 
@reémany whose names will be remem- 
‘bered ‘and esteemed as long as the lan- 
gee in whicly they have written exists: 
Bame the peculiar excellence of each, 
‘to some, appear unnecessary. 
a oo for strength 
| .. Mr. Southey, in the few 
historical speeches which he bis written, 
_ a ‘singular union of learn- 
3; and for correctness 


Style'and spirit in the delineation of 
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character, Mr. Card and Mr. Adolphus 
have been rarely surpassed. All this 
we may admit; but still there is one 
point in which they have evinced a most 
extraordinary weakness ; namely, in the 
servility with which they have followed 
all the earlier historians, when describ- 
ing the operations of war, or drawing 
the character of those wretched maniacs 
commonly styled conquerors. Why 
have they not endeavoured, by plain 
solid reasoning, to divest men of their 
attachment to the one, or attempted, by 
well-applied ridicule, to cure them of 
their admiration of the other? It ma 
be said, that neither reasoning or ridi- 
cule could produce such a change ; but 
still, both, when moderately used, and 
often repeated, might have a salutary 
effect. The spirit andthe temper of the 
age seem to require, or rather to encou- 
rage, the experiment. The world is 
gradually recovering from the effect of 
those extraordinary revolutions which 
have recently disturbed it; the people 
at large have found leisure for reflection ; 
they are beginning at length to estimate 
things by their actual value, and to fol- 
low or retain only those that are really 
useful. Let some writer of talent now 
come forward, and shew them from ex- 
perience, and by argument, that heroes 
are things which may be dispensed with ; 
and it is probable, that after some time 
they may, like other neglected play-toys, 
be remembered merely to be despised. 
The truth is, that both the ancient 
and modern historians attach too much 
importance to those “ Pagod things of 
sabre sway ;” they stand at a distance 
and gaze on them with a vulgar wonder; 
and then, as their fears or their preju- 
dices may influence them, they exhibit 
them to the whole world as objects ei- 
ther of terror or of admiration: they 
place them at a point of elevation to 
which they are by no means entitled. 
The sovereign, when he takes the field 
through mere necessity, for the purpose 
of defending the rights of his people, is 
a character indeed truly respectable ; 
though still more respectable in peace ; 
but the wanton invader, the busy, bust- 
ling man of ambition, the mere noisy-in- 
flated trumpetting conqueror, who plun- 
ders for the sake of waste, and kills for 
the pleasure of spilling blood; he is, in 
fact, a character really contemptible. 
The only thing that can give him a mo- 
mentary consequence is the peer that 
he may unluckily possess, of doing mis- 
chief. Let the character be examined 
more closely—he is one probably born 
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toa throne; he is surrounded by flat- 
terers, who at an early age fill his head 
with the idea of his own extraordinary 
capacity; at the proper period he is 
carefully taught all the regular modes of 
murder; he has money gathered for 
him, drawn either by force or by fraud 
from his miserable dependants—a crowd 
of well-disciplined hirelings are collect- 
ed around him, some of them probably 
attached to him, and more of them wil- 
ling and ready to cut his throat, if an 
advantage was to be acquired by it. He 
looks around for an enemy, and where 
shall he find one ?—His neighbours are 
all of a pacific disposition—it matters 
not, he must make enemies of them. 
Has he a right to plunder them ?>—He 
asks not is it fair or just to massacre 
their defenceless subjects without any 
provocation? The laws of God and of 
nature may foibid it, but he cares not ; 
his own dear little name will become no- 
torious, and for this one dirty selfish 
object he is content to make millions 
miserable. He begins the work of de- 
struction—at the first, he is probably 
successful; a reverse then follows, or 
death comes and carries him away in the 
midst of his projects, and a hasty peace 
leaves every thing in nearly its original 
state. What object has he accomplished? 
None whatever ; but he has made a noise 
in the world, he has attempted a great 
deal—he has slaughtered many; and 
though all his labours led to nothing of 
importance, he feels and he knows that 
he shall. be spoken of hereafter. It is 
from posterity that he expects his re- 
ward ; it is amongst the men of another 
age that his name shall be celebrated ; 
and whether that name shall be exhi- 
bited ina good or bad light he cares not, 
80 that it 1s conspicuous. This is not a 
sketch of any particular personage, it is 
the character of almost every warriur, 
every hero, from Nimrod to Napoleon, 
“from Macedonia’s madman to the 
Swede ;" and it is this guilty expecta- 
tion of posthumous honour which the 
enlightened historian should endeavour, 
if possible, to blast. When he speaks of 
such men, he should- reflect for a mo- 
ment that the lives and the happiness of 
millions may depend, in some measure, 
on a single turn of his pe le is 
powerful—mankind are generally prone 
to imitation; let the writer therefore 
ber, that one line of 
given to such a being as we have de- 
scribed, may, for aught he knows, be the 
which shall call into life. some ne 
troyer of a more remorseless disposi- 
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tion. This is an error which should be 
guarded against; the names or the ac. 
tions of such men should never be dwelt 
on with any appearance of peculiar in. 
terest. The influence of religion, the 
progress of the arts and sciences, and the 


changes, or fluctuations of public opi- Ra 


nion, these are the objects that ought 


to engage the attention of the historian; F 


for it is on these, after all, more than on 
the march of armies, or the issue of bat. 
tles, that the fate of empires must de- F 
pend. The —— of the present age f 
are already beginning to perceive the f 
littleness of ambition ; they are begin. 


ning to measure those pigmy bugbears | _ 
by the true standard, and in such a cha- | 


racter, there is actually nothing to excite | 


our wonder or our admiration ; it implies | 
the possession of no extraordinary ta- 


lent, mere brutal courage, an acquaint- f 
ance with military movements, and a F 
reasonable portion of impudence, of cun- Ff 
ning, and hypocrisy—these will at any 
time constitute a conqueror, if other cir- 
cumstances of an @&ternal description 
happen to favour him. 
Bolton-street, Dublin. - ry A 








SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 
THE extraordinary exertions made 
by a dug belonging to a poor old man, 
now maintained by the Duke of Pen- 
thievre, as related in the Literary Ga- 
zette for last year, have been greatly 
surpassed by a greyhound which lost his 
own master at the battle of Culloden. 
Mr. Q. a young gentleman from the 
south of Scotland, served as a volunteer 
in the company of a highland chief, or 
rather a demi-chieftain, and had been 
very kind to the animal previous to the 
fatal day. After the fall of Mr. M‘D. 
the dog attached himself to Mr. 0.; 
but he was so remarkable for size and 
beauty, that the fugitive apprehended 
he would be the means of discovering 
his retreat. Two Highland lads, who 
had been soldiers in the same company, 
and undertook to guide the Southron 
through bye paths, assured him, that the 
greyhound would be a safeguard, able 
to cope with several men, unless they 
‘were assisted by fire-arms. The High- 
landers conducted Mr. O. through the 
Hills of Glenmoriston, Kintail, K noid- 
art, &c. and past Fort William to Appin, 
where they applied to a friend of their 
cause to ferry them to the opposite 
shore. This man would not venture to 
give such ostensible aid ; but made them 
‘welcome to his boat, when darkness 
would conceal their embarkation. [He 
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advised them to land Mr. O., as he was 
most obnoxious to government, and 
nearly exhausted by travelling; and to 
return with the boat, leaving Mr. O. 
under some shelter, to recruit a little, 
since he was dreadfully wounded. They 
could rejoin him by going round to a 
narrow arm of the sea, where the public 
ferryman would show them favour, if 
needful. Mr. O. was rowed to the op- 
posite side, and left in a waste sheep cot, 
with his dog, while the young men went 
to take the boat to the owner. When 
the day dawned, Mr. O. in great anxiety 
hastened to look out for his friends, as 
the night had been tempestuous. He 
soon descried the boat keel uppermost. 
His distress no poignancy of words can 
describe: a stranger to the country 
and the language, wrung by mental and 
personal anguish, he thought of deliver- 
ing himself up at a gentleman’s house, 
he had been warned to shun, as his bro- 
thers were in the Duke of Cumberland's 
ariny. He bent his steps in that direc- 
tion; but observipg a party of soldiers 
on an eminence, and two officers talking 
to them, he turned aside into a wood. 
It was the beginning of winter: the 
trees were leafless, but so thick of 
branches, and dwarf brushwood, as to 
afford some concealment. Mr. O. sat 
down, and, for the first time, observed 
his dog carrying his wallet, containing 
visidns ‘and dressing for his wounds. 
Phe animal laid down the wallet, and 
disappeared. In a little time he re- 
turned, laid his head on Mr. O.'s knee, 
pe a mute eloquence, induced him 
to rise and follow. ‘The dog led him to 
ave, where he soon fell asleep. On 
waking, he found a great addition to 
store. The dog had broken up the 
pantry of the gentleman’s house, during 
1 night, cat brought the spoil to his 
master. A guard of soldiers prevented 


epetition - depredations, _ it has 
eer mane the greyhound noticed 
hem, for he did at ‘gil approach 
and was not suspected. In 
un y times, it was a point 
Amanity to feed strayed dogs, as so 
y lost their masters in the field 
Batt aatever the greyhound re- 
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eive | he brought to Mr. O., and lived 








game, caught by himself. He 
M . 0.'s Peuide” and thus con- 
fed to relieve the pain: and while 
yt, the dog was generally vigilant. 
ty, he was absent when an officer 
i@ Mr. O. in profound repose. He 
ved the arms of the outlaw; 
ie dog would have strangléd any 
Ew Monraty Mac.—No. 62. 
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one that approached. The officer gently 
awoke Mr. O., assuring him his inten- 
tions were not hostile. He required 
only his word of honour never to men- 
tion having seen him, and he would send 
a trusty person at night to take him to 
his brother’s house. He kept his word. 
Mr. O. was concealed in this family until 
his broken arm was cured; and he got 
safe to Holland with his faithful canine 
attendant. G. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE PETER GALE 
FAUX, STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT. 
WRITTEN BY HIS FRIEND AGATHOMP- 
SONIDES MUMPS. 


THE only certainty that life affords, 
is the certainty of its own termination. 
Anger may glance into the breast of a 
wise man, but rests only in the bosom 
of fools; and he who cares not what 
becomes of his country, cannot. be & 
true patriot. Having thus premised a 
few remarks, which I conceived highly 
necessary, I shall now proceed to record 
the principal events in the life of a man, 
whose unmerited fate has thrilled the 
universal nerves of Europe with horror, 
and thrown a shade of the finest melan- 
choly over the most respectable drinking 
shops in town. 

Perer GALe Favx having descerided 
from the younger branch of an illus- 
trious oak-tree, where he had taken re- 
fuge one evening from the castigation of 
his mendicant mother, found himself, 
after her departure, standing alone in 
the wide world, and a beautiful mea- 
dow, ricketty and intelligent, not twelve 
years old till the next grass, and with 
no protection under heaven, save inno- 
cence and a broken pair of pantaloons. 
Who his father was, he had no notion 
whatever; neither, I believe, had his 
mother. But that he had ancestors is 
highly probable, and that, at least, he 
had more than Adam, is quite certain. 
Any man, whose sire has been trans- 
ported, will soon become ashamed of his 
genealogy; but only trace his pedigree 
back for a thousand years, and though 
the founder of it had been hanged, you 
flatter him beyond expression. Such, 
however, is the origin of almost all our 
aristocracy. Generally speaking, they 
are descended from the greatest scoun- 
drels upon earth; but because these 
scoundrels had flourished eight or nine 
centuries ago, time changes the adjective 
into the substantive, and a family who 
were once notorious, at length come to 
be a family of notoriety. From the 
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trec of knowledge sprang the gallows- 
tree, and up to the latter has often been 
duly traced, the tree of heraldry. With 
which of these three kinds of timber 
my friend Peter had the best reason to be 
acquainted, is sufficiently evinced by the 
indignation and consternation of every 
nation in Europe. 

He had not advanced through the 
meadow many paces, when a gentleman 
overtook him, in consequence of having 
walked a good deal faster. <‘‘ How dare 
you trespass upon my meadow ?” cried 
he.—“ Tis mine!" exclaimed the boy.— 
« Oh, nature, nature!” apostrophised 
the gentleman, ‘“ how irresistible are 
thy dictates, since even this untutored 
brat, inspired by thee, can assert his 
prerogatives! Yes—all are born free- 
men—all possess the same immunities— 
all are brothers, co-peers, and equals!” 
Saying which, he took little Peter home, 
and had him taught to clean boots. 

This pathetic incident occurred about 
the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion; and, during several years after- 
wards, he remained in the family, as 
boy of all work. His education, how- 
ever, was not neglected. He could read 
any word of two syllables, and he could 
pronounce every sesquipedal sentence 
that expressed the distresses of his coun- 
try. Though the Edinburgh Review 
was not yet in being, still he had the 
advantage of Thomas Paine. The 
Morning Chronicle, also, contributed its 
stores; and, -by listening at the door 
whenever his master held forth upon 
politics, he had advanced so far in popu- 
lar oratory, that he could make people 
think they understood him, when he 
could not from Adam understand him- 
self—a prodigious blessing, as Mr. Phil- 
lips knows. 

Nothing could possibly be more de- 
corous than the conduct of this amiable 
youth, during his residence with his be- 
nefactor. Sooner than incur the dis- 
pleasure of any of the good family, or 
give them the pain of chastising him, he 
willingly told the most astonishing false- 
hoods, aud enforced them with oaths of 
the most appalling nature. *“ Truth,” 
he used to say, “ was a virtue, only so 
far as it tended to preserve peace and 
good-will; but whenever a lie produced 
the same effect, it surely possessed the 
same merit. Indeed, where either would 
equally answer the purpose, or even 

re a lie would answer no purpose at 
all, he Bn yay preferred the lie; for, 
as he to remark, truth is a mere 
statement of facts, and therefore requires 
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only a good memory ; whereas falsehood 
depends upon the inventive faculties, and 
is therefore a much finer effort of con. 
versational power. Thus, the evening 
he killed the cat with the Bible, he 
swore himself purple, that he had never 
touched a Bible in his life; though he 
was actually parodying a chapter in it 
at the time: and he justified himself to 
the cook, who saw the whole transac- 
tion, by citing, as precedent, the couduct 
of our gravest judges, who will counse| 
a culprit to plead “ Not guilty,” even 
though the moment before he had con- 
fessed his guilt. “Now,” said he, “ if 
judges, whose business it is to develope 
truth, encourage falsehood openly from 
the bench — alas, my country! what 
Englishman is safe? If I used a Bible 
to knock out the life of a cat, would 
they not use a Bible to swear away the 
life of a man? 

But it is a remark that deserves some 
attention, that this mortal state is greatly 
subject to mutability. Kingdoms and 
individuals flourish and decay, and mis- 
fortune is fond of company, for she sel- 
dom comes alone. These moral obser- 
vations were unhappily too well veri- 
fied in the person of my hero. En- 
trusted one night with the key of the 
wine-cellar, for the purpose of replenish- 
ing the stock in the parlour, he took oc- 
casion to set apart five or six bottles for 
his own private amusement. He then 
retired to the stable, and having hidden 
all but one under some straw, he de- 
prived that one ofits contents at a single 
draught. His master, after the depar- 
ture of his guests, happening to visit the 
stable, beheld Peter stretched under the 
manger, and enjoying one of those 
peaceful slumbers which are wont to 
distil their balmy dews upon innocence 
and virtue. His hand, even in sleep, in- 
stinctively grasped the bottle, and when 
awakened, his only reply to a hundred 
5 aa was ‘ water.’ An immediate 

iscovery ensued. In vain did fhis in- 

teresting youth rise upon his knees— 
inebriety instantly restored him to his 
recumbent posture. In vain did lhe 
strive to account fur bad appearances, 
by a preternatural exertion of the most 
prompt falsehoods, Articulation itself 
was denied him. In short, as. soon as his 

wer of locomotion returned, he was 

tutally thrust from beneath the roof 
of his benefactor. 

I know that there are persons in the 
world, who will condemn his conduct: 
men who would jockey their best friend 
with a spavined hunter, or cheat the 
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enue, by hiding their tandem or til- 
ey ahire the visit of the tax-gather- 
er; but who would deem it a heinous 
crime to purloin a bottle of claret. 
Were such men to hear my valued friend 
Peter exculpate himself from the above 
act, methinks they would acknowledge, 
that morality has no definite standard, 
by which human conduct can be mea- 
sured, and, at least, that few things are 
morally wrong, till they are found out. 
 « Laws,” said he, in conversing with 
me on this transaction, “ are so far from 
always tending to beneficial purposes, 
that often what the law of one country 
commands the law of another country 
forbids. The law of Greenland or 
Oxygen (1 forget which) orders all de- 
formed children to be strangled. The 
law of other countries punishes infanti- 
cide with the gallows. Among the Ro- 
mans suicide was considered a virtuous 
and heroic act—here it is deemed a 
cowardly mode of going on another 
establishment ; and, indeed, in my poor 
opinion, he who commits suicide ought 
to be hanged. Honour, it is said, should 
be held dearer than life; and yet he 
who deprives a girl of her honour pays 
afar less forfeit'than if he had cut her 
throat. Rob a man of his sheep, and 
you are strung up; but rob him of his 
wife, and you repair the damage by 
damages. Either, therefore, a sheep is 
more valuable than a woman, or law is 
capricious and unjust. Again, the law 
often contradicts itself; for it both for- 
bids us to commit murder, and it holds 
outa bonus to those who do. A soldier 
receives a shilling a day to assassinate 
by wholesale. Wherein does his occu- 
pation differ from that of the common 
murderer? The motives of both are 
the same—to earn their bread. If a 
war be ever so unjust, a soldier is still 
in duty bound to stick his bayonet_into 
the ribs wf some persons, unknown at 
the very first moment of their introduc- 
m. But as he sticks it in by act of 
ament, he is a hero, and gets a 
ledal; whereas, if he blows a man’s 
brains out, and can produce no written 

mse for it, having murdered without 
Tequisite formalities, he is a villain, 
ets a halter.* Lycurgus made no 















‘y This forcibly reminds us of an Irish 
Oldier, lately hanged at Cambray for the 
er of a Frenchman, who, when about 
‘turned off, addressed the bystanders 
lowing effect :—*‘ Bad luck to the 

» he’s no Irishman’s 
; I’ve killed many a score of 


his orders, and when | just 
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law against stealing; he only punished 
those who were caught in the fact, for 
their want ofingenuity. Stealing, there- 
fore, was not a crime in Sparta, what- 
ever it may be here. Even here, there 
was a time when no law prohibited par- 
ricide. If, there‘ore, the law alone 
makes an act criminal, children might 
have murdered their parents in the good 
old times, without the least compunction 
of conscience. Suppose a bad king, 
reigning over good subjects, makes ho- 
nesty a capital crime, and payment for a 
loaf of bread, petty larceny ;—are his 
subjects justified in obeying him? Cer- 
tainly not. And if our apn tend to 
promote suicide, am I justified in obey- 
ing them? Certainly not. Now, then, 
to the point. A man who could save 
another's life, yet looks quietly on, and 
sees him murdered, is considered as an 
accessary to the fact. Therefore, a 
man who could save his own life, yet 
makes no exertion to do so, is accessary 
to his own death. A man just as effec- 
tually deprives himself of existence, if 
he neglects to do what will preserve it, 
as if he does what will destroy it. Had 
I not swallowed a bottle of port, I 
am persuaded I should have died of 
the colic. I was possessed of an excru- 
ciating pain under my waistcoat; and, 
in fine, to put the most candid construc- 
tion possible upon the affair, I must 
either have permitted my own death, 
which is a crime of the first water, or I 
must have stolen the wine, which is a 
crime of no water at all.” 

Thus delightfully did Peter Gale Faux 
hold forth upon his supposed delinquency, 
and it was by such bursts of eloquence 
that he contrived to gain an incontro- 
vertible ascendancy over me. Sooth to 
say, he found me a man more skilled in 
books, than in bosoms; and to him 


alone I stand indebted for all my prac- 


tical acquirements. Never, I do aver, 
was a more assiduous instructor than 
he proved: his friendship for me re- 
mained unshaken to the close of his 
mortal career ; and, indeed, he stuck to 
me to that degree, that I was well nigh 
being hanged on the same gallows with 
himself. 

It is a melancholy reflection that 
human life is subject to so many vicissi- 
tudes, and that so many worthy persons 
are forced to take long journies on foot, 
But so it fared with my poor friend. 
He was obliged to walk the whole way 





took it into my head to be the death of one 
on my own account, by the Powers he’s 
tucked me up for it!” 
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to Landon, inasmuch as he had not more 
than three shillings in his pocket. I 
pass over his adventures till his arrival 
in the metropolis, which interesting 
event occurred about ten o'clock on a 
dark night in December. His amg. 
as he has since informed me were inde- 
scribable. He thought of the quantity 
of human wretchedness which was cram- 
med into one spot; he pondered over the 
heart-harrowing idea of the hundreds 
who are compelled to live by the admi- 
nistering to the gratification of some 
wealthy and idle individual, and he 
also thought he should like a good sup- 
per amazingly: he therefore went into 
asort of tavern, near the seven dials, 
and sat down. His attention was in- 
stantly arrested by hearing one of the 
company remark that he had, the day 
before, seen a labouring man eat five 
pounds of beef steaks and drink three 
quarts of porter within the space of an 
hour. The narrator of this feat did not 
appear to obtain implicit credence from 
his auditors, as sundry shrugs, winks, 
and sneers, evinced: and at last he be- 
came quite angry. It is nothing re- 
markable, said my good friend, Peter 
Gale Faux, for I have myself eaten five 
pounds of mutton, and drank two quarts 
and a half of table beer in less than an 
hour. All turned their eyes towards 
the lank figure who had made this de- 
claration, while the former narrator 
eagerly exclaimed, “ There!” and began 
to triumph in his turn. “ Pray, my lad,” 
asked one of the company, “ will you un- 
dertake to perform this exploit now ?” 
“TI should have no objection in life,” 
answered Peter, “ only that I could not 
afford to pay for so large a quantity, and 
indeed I never was in better trim, for l 
am as hungry as a hawk.” ‘“ Never 
mind the expence,” said the teller of the 
first eating-miracle, ‘I will pay for you 
myself.” ** But in case I should fail?” 
said Peter. ‘No matter,” answered 
the other, “I will pay all.” “Then 
order five pounds and a half,” cried Pe- 
ter, “for (em as sure of finishing it, as 
if it was already lodged in my stomach.” 
Hereupon the bell was rung, the meat 
and porter ordered, and Peter's patron 
instantly involved in bets to. the amount 
of several guineas. At length in came 
the beef steaks, smoking hot. Peter sat 
down, tucked up his sleeves, settled him- 
self steadily in his chair, and thrust inte 
his mouth at the first onset such a pro- 
digious wedge, that his patron instan- 
taneously to e bets; while 
the sceptics, with elengated faces, re- 
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fused point-blank to do any such thing, 
The mastication now went on with 
great spirit; victory seemed. decisive ; 
a pound and a half at least were devour- 
ed, and’a quart of porter dispatched, all 
in the compass of ten minutes—when, 
ona sudden, Peter stupped short. His 
mouth was closed; his knife and fork 
lay crossed upon his plate. ‘ Well?” 
said his patron. ‘“ Well!” replied Peter, 
“ T can eat no more.— Waiter, the gen- 
tleman with the angry face pays for me,” 
and he walked carelessly out of the 
room. 

I have recorded this anecdote because 
it has often, by prejudiced persons, been 
represented as a complete swindling 
transaction; whereas he has _ himself 
assured me, that he meant .it merely as 
a playful hoax—the best proof of which 
is, says he, in his usual arch manner, 
that I did not save a penny by it, for] 
had not a penny to save. In truth, he 
was wondreus droll. 

After this little sally of practical wit, 
he wandered along the streets, uncertain 
how to procure a_ night's lodging ; for 
as | have already hinted, he had not a 
penny in his pocket. It was at this cri- 
tical juncture that he first met with me. 
I was returning home to my wife and 
our two little children, when I saw him 
walking ebreast of me and looking at me 
very hard. At length he accosted me 
thus: “ You seem,” Sir, said he, “a 
good-natured sort of person. Can you 
inform me where I may get a bed for 
the night, as Iam quite a stranger in 
London.” Thereupon I stopped, and 
asked him a few questions; to all of 
which he responded so satisfactorily and 
withal so meekly, that I forthwith offer- 
ed him a small vaeantroom in my lodg- 
ings, for the trifle of half a crown per 
week. 

This accommodation he gladly ac- 
cepted, and home we went together. 

[I must here inform my readers, that 
I am an author by profession, and that, 
by coutriving to fill up four reams of 
foolscap per annum, t am enabled to 
support a decent appearance in one of 
the genteelest courts in London. My 
wife is accounted uncommonly beautiful; 
and indeed, before Peter was'well seated, 
I perceived his eyes fasten on her face 
with all the ardor (as he has since told 
me) of an unsophisticated delight at 
contemplating the moral effects which 
may be deduced from a lovely superf- 
cies, typical of that internal and immut- 
able perfection, which results from the 
eternal fitness of things. To be sur?: 
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[ could never comprehend precisely what 
he meant by this explanation; but he 
told’me the thing was quite clear; and 
he had-such a way with him, that he 
used regularly to leave me dumb-foun- 
dered. While we were both consulting 
what line of life he ought to adopt, he 
happened-to take up a book of steno- 
graphy; and when I explained the nature 
of it, and observed that by means of it he 
might get a situation in the newspapers, 
and hear all the speeches in Parliament, 
he determined to make himself master 


thereof forthwith. 
(To be continued.) 





A COCKNEY PASTORAL, CUM NOTIS 
7 VARIORUM. 
High' Hampstead! how thy swelling* hill 
Becomes® a pretty purling® rill! 
Where the retiring? Cockney sees 
His portrait, "neath the leafy’ trees ;— 
The verdantleaves® of Spring’s young power, 
But brown amidst the autumnal shower.? 
Thy op’ning prospects can’t be narrow,'® 
That spread trom Purfleet’ up to Harrow;'* 
Or with a glass'S we peep at Leigh,'* 
Whilst sipping up gossipping’’ tea. 
Thy little hill’® is sure a mountain !—'7 
Each turbid ,ond'® a chrystal fountain’? !— 
Each field a park** !—each goose*'‘a swan! 
To slip-shod muse*? at early dawn : 
And ~~ we have no Trout or Salmon, 
ere, 
There’s a kettle of fish for an Examiner !'5 


“Gy A subi NOTES. 

sublime pastoral ought to begin 
characteristically high is part of the 
sublime... 

(2) This expression does not positively 
mean that the hill grows larger ; but, 
being ‘a Cockney hill, it is allowed to cut 
a swell. 

(8) Sublimity is always obscure. Some 
people may suppose that, like Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses, the hill actually becomes a 
rill, when the fact is that the rill becomes 
a hill, or ornaments it. 

_(4) An Hibernian critic observes, that 
Purl tm rills may be seen on a-Suaday 

near the Spaniards and Jack 
Straw's Castle. 
(8) Does this mean a Cockney who 
tires you, and again tires you? 
§8) The allusion to Narcissus is classi- 
a, and in point. ; | 
(7) If the trees are evergreen, this 

will keep good for the winter. 

The allusions to foliage are pretty. 
wer—of what ? an angry critic 











t 


aaks.—T heir own shower certainly. 


The poet. says nothing of its 
| sean, it is feat is broad 
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(11) Purfleet—a place dear to metro- 


politan writers, on account of its chalk. 


pits, which render that article cheap. 

(12) A place where birch trees are 
stripped of their leaves! But the poet 
is an admirer of verdant branches before 
they are severed from their parent stem. 

(13) This may either be a glass of 
wine, or beer, or a spy glass. 

(14) If this is not intended for Leigh 
roads, some miles down the river below 
Purfleet, what Leigh can it be? 

(15) This has been read * goose sip- 
ping’ —but who ever saw a goose sip- 
ping tea? Besides, the goose comes in 
a few lines below. 

_ (16) Itis a high hill in the first line; but 
poets can make things little, and of some 
things nothing at all. 

(17) ** Parturiunt montes!” vide line 
1. Hampstead has been prolific, 

(18) ‘Tis pity the poet cannot fill his 
tea-kettle at Helicon or Aganippe. 

(19) “* Fons, mons, pons,” &c., vide 
Farnaby. 

(20) In Ireland fields are called ‘‘ town 
parks.” . 

(21) Modern reformers ought to allow 
their geese to continue so. "T'was the 
cackling of geese that saved the Capitol. 

(22) Between a slip-shod muse, and 
musing slip-shod, there is perhaps no es- 
sential difference. 

(23) Those who run may read. Those 
who look for fish may find a kettle full. 
Those who preach up reform may find 
themselves caught in the storm of revo- 
lution, and fall victims to their own 
trade! 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF M. G, LEWIS, ESQ. 
IN DEFENCE OF “ THE MONK.” 


MR. EDITOR, 


HAVING lately seen some very se- 
vere remarks in a daily paper,* on the 
first celebrated production of the late 
Mr. M. G. Lewis, | could not help think- 
ing, that, as but too generally happens, 
the writer was determined to see the 
evil, without appreciating the moral ten- 
dency proposed by the author, in that 
singular publication. Without any wish 
to make the columns of your truly 
valuable miscellany a vehicle for literary 
controversy, or attempting to defend any 
thing that may be calculated to weaken 
our sense of moral duty, I feel confident 
that your impartiality will induce you 
to give the following copy of AN Av- 


” _ 


_* The strictures alluded to, appeared in 





~ the Courier. 
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THENTIC letter, from Mr. L. to his fa- 
ther, a place in the New Monthly: by 
which the public, who have, in a con- 
siderable degree, formed their judgment 
from external influence, will now have 
an opportunity of hearing the author's 
own explanations ; and these bear so 
much the evidence of sincerity, that I 
have no doubt of their greatly mitigating 
the rigours of criticism, if they do not en- 
tirely remove the charge of evil intention. 
Should Mr. L. who has contributed to 
the amusement of his country in so 
many highly agreeable works, produce 
the latter effect on the mind of your 
readers, a great point will- have been 
achieved; and, under the most unfa- 
vourable construction of his sentiments, 
none can deny his having realized. the 
maxim of an acute judge of human na- 
ture, who declares, that “error does 
not become a crime until it is persisted 
in:” but, if we cannot repeat with the 


Roman moralist, de mortuis nihil nisi 


bonum, let us at least do justice to the 
author, by suffering him to speak for 
himself :— 


My dear Father, Feb. 23, 1798. 


Though certain, that the clamours 
raised against ‘the Monk’ cannot have 
given you the smallest doubt of the recti- 
tude of my intentions, or the purity of my 
principles; yet, I am conscious, that it must 
have grieved you to find any doubts on the 
subject existing in the minds of other people. 
To express my sorrow for having given you 
pain, is my motive for now addressing you, 
and also to assure you, that you shall not 
feel that pain a second time on my ac- 
count. aving made you feel it at all, 
would be a sufficient reason, had I no 
others, to make me regret having pub- 
lished the first editions of ‘ the Monk;’ but 
1 have others, weaker indeed, than the one 
mentioned, but still sufficiently strong. I 

erceive that I have put too much confidence 
in the accuracy of my own judgment; that, 
convinced of my object’s being unexcep- 
tionable, I did not sufficiently examine 
whether the means by which I attained that 
object were generally so; and that, upon 
maany accounts, I have to accuse myself of 
high imprudence. Let me, however, ob- 
serve, that TWENTY is aay ene at which 
prudence is most to ex ; inex 
rience prevented my distinguishi fad 
would give offence ; but, as soon as found 
that was given, I made the only re- 
parative in my power ; I carefully revised 
the work, and expunged every syllable, on 
which could be grounded ~ slightest con- 
struction of immorality. This indeed was 
no difficult task; for the objections rested 
entirely op expressions too strong, and 


words carelessly chosen ; net on the senti- 
ments, characters, or general tendency of 
the work. 

That the latter is undeserving censure, 
Addison will vouch for me: the moral and 
outline of my story are taken from an alle- 
gory inserted by him in “ Tae GuaRp1IAn,” 
and which he commends highly, for ability 
of invention and propriety of object. Un- 
luckily, in working it up, I thought, that 
the stronger my colours, the more effect 
would my picture produce; and it never 
struck me, that the exhibition of vice in her 
temporary triumph, might possibly do as 
much harm, as her final exposure and pu- 
nishment would do good. To do much 
good, indeed, was more than J expected of 
my book ; having always believed that our 
conduct depends on our own hearts and 
characters, not upon the books we read, or 
the sentiments we hear. But though I did 
not expect much benefit te arise from the 
perusal of a trifling romance, written by a 
youth of twenty ; I was in my own mind quite 
certain, that no harm could be produced by 
a work, whose subject was furnished by one 
of our best moralists, and in the composition 
of which I did not introduce a single inci- 
dent, or a single character, without mean- 
ing to inculcate some maxim universally 
allowed. It was, then, with infinite surprize, 
that I heard the outcry raised against the 
book, and found, that a few ill-judged and 
unguarded passages totally obscured its ge- 
neral tendency. 

To support the charge of irreligion a sin- 
gle one only has, or can be produced. | 
am heartily sorry that this passage was ever 
published: but I must say that I have been 
very unfairly treated respecting it. Those 
who have made it the subject of public 
censure, have, uniformly, omitted such parts 
as would have palliated those offensive 
expressions. Those expressions, certainly, 
are much too strong, and I now see that 
their style is irreverent; but it was not in- 
tended to be such, nor was the passage 
meant to counsel any more, than that the 
Bible should not be read before a certain 
age, when its perusers would be capable of 
benefitting by its precepts and admiring its 
beauties. It also suggested the propriety 
of not putting certain passages before the 
eyes of very young persons. This advice | 
was induced to give from experience ; for I 
Know, that school-boys do not (neither, if 
my informers may be credited, do school- 
girls) always read particular chapters of the 
Bible for the purpose of edification. In 
stating this, I thought, by representing it in 
the hands of the most virtuous of my cha- 
racters, and given her by her mother, 2 
woman pious and sensible, I had guarded 
against the idea of attacking the Bible. 

_My. precaution was ineffectual: I have 
given offence; I am sorry for having given 
it. I have omitted the passage, and can 
now do no more than say, that neither in 
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this, or any other part of “The Monk,” 
had I the slightest idea that what I was then 
writing could injure the principles, moral 
or religious, of any human being. Since 
this work I have published others: taught 
by experience, I have avoided the insertion 
of any word that could possibly admit of mis- 
representation : as their propriety has not 
been questioned, I trust that I have succeed- 
edin the attempt, and I do not despair of 
some time or other convincing my cen- 
surers, that they have totally mistaken both 
me and my principles. Those principles I 
need not justify to you, my dear father: I 
need only again request your pardon for the 
uneasiness which this business has given 
you,and beg you to believe me your most 
affectionate son, M. G. Lewis.” 


Such, Mr. Editor, is the defence and 
apology of Mr. Lewis; and when the 
tenor of all his subsequent writings is 
aap | considered, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt the amiable sincerity 
which dictated the foregoing communi- 
cation. Both his friends and enemies, 
if he can have any, must be gratified to 
hear, that by a well-timed application of 
those materials furnished by the personal 
history of Mr. L.'s life, it is fully in the 
power of his relatives to produce the 
conviction (almost prophetically antici- 
pated towards the close of his letter,) on 
the minds of Mr. L.’s less indulgent 
judges. I am, &c. Kk. B. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE “ ANNALS OF 
THE FINE ARTs.” 


THE first number of this quarterly 
publication appeared sometime in the 
autumn of 1816, and comprehended, we 
believe, the three or four preceding 
months. As to dates, our volumes are 
not veryclear. Ifits talentless dullness 
were accompanied by even the appear- 
ance Of a good intention, the smallest 
sense of truth, or any sense of shame, 
for detected falsehood, we should have 
passed its narrow views and utter igno- 
Trance of even the common rudiments of 

English language in silence, and 
have left it to struggle on in merited ob- 
scurity, without a line of notice in our 
es. The fellow-labourers, who sign 
D.” and use the plural style of “ We,” 
inform us, that “The Academicians pre- 
tend never to have heard of “ The An- 
rg" when it is spoken of to them,” &c. 

604, No. xi.i—A. F.A.) From this 
We May suspect that the Academicians 
mention it as a work of scanty circula- 
on, and rarely to be met with. We 
mould indeed be surprised if it were 


or 
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otherwise. Its slow sale and discou- 
ragements are proofs of good sens and 
good taste in the publie. We know of 
no class in society, which can have an 
interest in encouraging a publication 
that, with an anti-British spirit, has 
stigmatized the leading artists of Eng- 
land, and of course the whole body, as 
a mass of ‘‘ IMBECILITY;” (No. viii. 
p- 112,) which has attempted to blacken 
the character of “ the Institution,” (the 
British) and the Royal Academy ; (vol. ii. 
p- 409, 410,) and to excite jealousies and 
dissensions between those two dignified 
bodies in a variety of instances.. Who 
can wish success to those pages, which, 
with a daring impiety, have scoffed ata 
reverence for the sacred writings (vol. ii. 
p. 471 ;) and, with a blasphemous sneer, 
introduced the works of Machiavelli, as 
afine stroke of humour, lettered on the 
back with the title of the “ Bible,” 
throwing out a profligate inuendo, that 
revealed religion is only an outside cover, 
or political cloak for knavery and hypo- 
crisy (No. viii. p. 18.)—Such a publica- 
tion, if even conducted with talent, 
could make but little way in this coun- 
try; where it must be condemned by 
the manliness, the moral and religious 
sense of a thinking people. Its pages 
display, with an unappeasable anti- 
British malignity against British genius, 
an inexhaustible meanness and servility : 
and with the lowest state of duplicity and 
cunning, a never-failing stock of effron- 
tery, falsehood, and puffing. It must be 
owned that such a work, from its on- 
set, had no common claims upon public 
contempt and oblivion. From its title 
and the professions of a zeal for the in- 
terests of British Art, with which it 
commenced, we should have expected to 
find it a faithful and impartial record of 
the proceedings of the British school ; 
and if not anable, at least an honest and 
earnest advocate in behalf of British 
genius. The preface, which is the in« 
troduction in other works, is in the first 
volume, the second article being preced- 
ed or prefaced by three introductory 
pages, in which, with an affected protes- 
tation of humility, the Anti-British party 
state their pretensions :—“ The first 
Number of ‘ Annals of the Fine Arts’ 
is now presented, as an humble candidate 
for public patronage, soliciting that sup- 
port which THE GOODNESS of its inten- 
tions, rather than the ostentation of its 
merits, would deserve.’ They have, 
therefore, rested their claims upon “ the 
Goopness of their intentions,” and by 
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the test which they have themselves pro- 
posed, we shall now try them ! 

First, however, we shall show, by 
their gross ignorance of the common 
rules of English grammar, that these il- 
literate impostors, who, under the /pre- 
text of acting as directors of public taste, 
have employed the press for the purpose 
of puffing and calumny, ought to go to 
school to acquire some acquaintance 
with their vernacular tongue.—‘ The 
expression of the countenances of the 
actors are tame and uninteresting, and 
not in unison with the action.” (vol. i, 
71.) “ Your sneers and ridicule of men 
who set out with a professed determina- 
tion to disregard the means of the art, 
all those grand, severe gentlemen, ‘ who 
thought they were as great as Michael 
Angelo, when they coloured like mud, 
or left an outline like iron,’ is on the 
soundest principles ;” &c.; (vol. i. p. 
159.) “ and that in it is to be found * the 
warm tints of Titian! the colder chas- 
tity of Guido!! the mild radiance of 
Correggio !!! and the harmonious com- 
binations of Rubens!!!!" (vol. i. p. 180.) 
“ but the intrinsic merits of this picture, 
the truth, accuracy and beauty with 
which Mr. Cooper has represented this 
well-proportioned Hackney, and the ex- 
quisite manner in which Mr. Scott has 
treated the engraving, renders it a 
striking exception ;” &c. (vol. i. p. 181. 
***Let the members’ (of the academy) 
“coolly consider,’ continues the authors,” 
(vel. i. p. 202.) “even ‘the swallow 
twittering from the straw-built shed,’ or 
(with Cunningham) ‘darting through 
the one-arched bridge,’ were not consi- 
dered too trifling for the embellish- 
ment of his works.” (vol. i. p. 221.) 
“« Two of them he presumed‘to be une- 

ualled, and would oppose them to any 
thing he knew in art, which is the River 
God and the Theseus,” (vol, i. p. 231.) 
» To the right ore the neat-herd, with 

his. wife and daughter,” &c. (vol. i. 
p- 247.) “The grief of the attendants, 
the humane feelings of the Cardinal 
Archb in his hard task of duty to 
the sovereign council; and indeed the 
bo a i rien a ee of 

108,”" vol. i, p. 249.) “On the 
table is a small Greek Plato, hater, and 
another book,” &c. (vol. i. p. 252.) 
* Mr. Sauerweid is also making progress 
in his two which he is peatiag 
of the same glorious subject, for Mr. 
Clay, which is also to be engraved,” &c. 
vol. i. p, 258.) Inthe above this era- 

e writer has made the wonderful dis- 
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covery, that the artist is not only making 
progress, with his pictures, but paintin, 
them at the same time! “The desig, 
and execution of this medal, which can. 
not but be excellent, or it would no 
have been adopted by the Presiden 
for this important record of gratitude 
to his patrons, ¢s by Mr. Mills,” &c. ; (vol, 
i. p. 209.) “here is sharpness and soft. 
ness, and all the characteristics’ Sc,; 
(vol. i. p. 280.) “and the esfec/ of the 
mirrors and cut-glass chandeliers in Mr. 
Wild’s drawings, are proofs” &c.; (vol, 
i. p. 327.) “for which we suspect Mr, 
Daniell’s knowledge of oriental manner; 
and customs Aave not been consulted 
in vain,” &c. (vol..i. p. 335.) ; ‘* the high 
priest, attended by his Levites, and sol- 
diers, form a fine group,” (vol. i. p, 
338.) ; for the high priest, his Levites 
and soldiers form,” &c. “ wanting some- 
what of that colour and contrast of light 
and shade, which is so much sought 
after,” &c. (vol. i. p. 339.); “ his other 
best picture of the Diogrnée of Wolsey,” 
(vol. i. p. 345.) Here these philological 
conjurors have made two best pictures 
of Cardinal Wolsey! and, to render 
their work more miraculous, have made 
them out of the only one, which thie 
artist had painted of the subject! “A 
well-merited compliment and transcrip- 
tion (here the act of copying is used for 
the transcript or copy,y of the above 
epitaph is recorded” &c. (vol. i. p. 346.); 
“and show how far the manual dex- 
terity, colouring, and proper finishing, 
is gaining ground in (for among or will) 
our rising race of artists.” (vol. i. p. 359.) 
** The many excellencies of this charming 
icture, places it among,” &c. (vol. i. p. 
-) “ The chiaro scuro, drawing, ar- 
rangement of colour, and perfection of 
this picture, as a whole, renders it” Sc. 
(vol. i. p. 377.) “A lady and child is 
receiving” &c. (vol. i. p. 381.) ‘An 
anxious mother with a dying child «re 
on the left hand side of the picture,” 
(vol. i. p. 382.) “’'The Resurrection of 
Christ, represented with greater bustle 
and more figures than is usual in this 
subject.” (vol. i. p. 389.) “The hands 
and face appear as vital //! as if painted 
with real flesh.” (vol. i, p. 390.) Ano- 
ther sublime discovery. According to 
this, real flesh must be an admirable ve- 
hicle ‘for painting with ;. otherwise the 
boasted vitality of the hands and face is 
“only leather and prunella.” «The 
accessories, particularly the shaw] ané 
flowers, are uni nmonly well manayeé. 
and produces a work of uncommon merit. 
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(vol. i. p- 393.) “her character and 
expression #s delightfully tender and 
maternal,” (vol. i. p. 396.) “ The 
verisimilitude of nature, both in co- 
Jour, chiaro-scuro and character, have 
been seldom better depicted,” &c. (vol. 
j, p. 399.) |“ The drawing, compo- 
sition and colouring, is in the first style 
of historical excellence.” (vol. i. p. 
401.) “ it will contain a continuation 
of an historical account of the arts, from 
the 15th century to the year 1806 ; with 
the rise and progress of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, through various 

ts of the world, to its establish- 
ment in Great Britain,” &c. (vol. i. 

407.) “that the first atientions of 
the English Government to the fine 
arts, was during their administra- 
tion,” (vol. i. p. 410.) <‘* We feel plea- 
gure in announcing that the library of 
thelate Mr. Alexander, of the British 
Museum, sold at prices worthy of their 
excellence.” (vol, i. p. 413.) 

We trust we have adduced sufficient 
instances, for the present, to prove the 
effrontery and ignorance of these Anti- 
British cmpirics; who, without talents 
or acquirements, a sense of truth or a 
respect for the sacred writings, have so 
long prostituted the press to the base 
purpose of calumniating living genius, 
exciting dissensions between the British 
Institution and Royal Academy, and de- 

the artists of their country in 

the opinion of foreign nations. With 
an ignorance of the ordinary rules of 
English grammar, which would disgrace 
the sipile of a village Lingo, and an in- 
capacity for writing in the commonest 
forms, without false concords and the 
meanest jargon, they have carried on 
the trade of defamation, under the pre- 
text of directing the public taste in 
literature, the fine arts, and the drama! 
These are the sovereign judges of fine 
writing, the arbitrary critics, who de- 
cide.on the fame of the living and dead! 
png now give an instance of their 
ical acumen :—‘* Mr. Haypow has, 
phy writings at sO young an age, set- 
Sor ever the question, as to the capa- 

ity of painters to write their thoughts; 
WMICR every one must recollect was so 
rahe or nine years ago; and 
Re has therefore raised the charac- 
ter of artists in the scale of intel- 
lect.” (No. viii. p. 89, A. F. A.) Here 
We are let into a miraculous secret; a 
, which no one ever read or heard 


be fore it red in the veritable 
pages of these Quacks: and yet, which 
7 assert, every 

_ New Monruty Maa.—No. 62. 















one must recollect: 
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namely, that there existed, some eight 
or nine years ago, a doubtful question, 
in this country, whether painters pos- 
sessed the capability to write their 
thoughts//! A foreigner might sup- 
pose from this passage, that no English 
painter had ever attempted to write be- 
fore Mr. Haydon; but, unluckily for 
these charlatan critics, we cannot forget 
that the Ricuarpsons, Barry, Rey- 
NOLDs, Opiz, SHEE, Fuset1, Norru- 
COTE, TRESHAM, HOPPNER, Days, and 
other English painters, had written and 
published numerous volumes, before 
eight or nine years ago, and some of 
them long enough before that period. 
Yet according to these profound classical 
authorities in literature, and the fine 
arts, we are to believe that the writings 
of the English artists just mentioned, 


and of all others, had not only not done 


any service, but had proved their own 
incapacity, and produced a puzzling and 
doubtful question in England, as tu the 
capability of painters to write their 
thoughts!!! In this state of ignorant 
uncertainty and darkness, the nobility, 
gentry, and people of England were 
plunged, until about eight or nine years 
ago, thatis about 1809, or 10; and then, 
as this lying oracle runs, Mr. Haypon, 
at so young an age, by Ais writings, set- 
tled for ever the question which those 
illiterate dunces, the Richardsons, 
Barry, Reynolds, Opie, Shee, North- 
cote, Fuseli, Tresham, Hoppner, and 
Days, had raised !!! All this is certainly 
very amazing; but, unluckily, it is a 
downright and notorious falsehood: 
for until this impudent quackery ap- 
peared in the Liber Falsitatis, no one 
ever heard of it before, and the facts 
are directly the reverse of this puffing 
invention. Without going farther, the 
writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds have 


been translated into several languages, 


and printed and circulated in numerous 
editions upon the Continent. In the 
life-time of that great man, “ some years 
after the publication of the first seven 
of the Discourses, the author had the 
honour to receive from the late Em- 
press of Russia, a gold box, with a basso 
relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the 
lid, set round with diamonds; accompa- 
nied by a note within, written in her 
own hand, containing these words — 
s¢ Pour le Chevalier REYNOLDS, en te 
moignage du contentment que j'airessen- 
tied la lecture de ses ercellens Discours 
sur la Peinture.” (Works of Reynolds, 
vol. i. p. 45.) Beside the above facts, 
there have been three editions of SHEn’s 
Vou. XI. 
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the test whieh they have themselves pro- 
posed, we shall now try them ! 

First, however, we shall show, by 
their gross ignorance of the common 
rules of English grammar, that these il- 
literate impostors, who, under the ‘pre- 
text of acting as directors of public taste, 
have employed the press for the purpose 
of puffing and calumny, ought to go to 
school to acquire some acquaintance 
with their vernacular tongue.—‘“ The 
expression of the countenances of the 
actors are tame and uninteresting, and 
not in unison with the action.” (vol. i. 
71.) “ Your sneers and ridicule of men 
who set out with a professed determina- 
tion to disregard the means of the art, 
all those grand, severe gentlemen, ‘ who 
thought they were as great as Michael 
Angelo, when they coloured like mud, 
or left an outline like iron,’ is on the 
soundest principles ;” &c.; (vol. i. p. 
159.) “ and that in it is to be found * the 
warm tints of Titian! the colder chas- 
tity of Guido!! the mild radiance of 
Correggio !!! and the harmonious com- 
binations of Rubens!!!!" (vol. i. p. 180.) 
*« but the intrinsic merits of this picture, 
the truth, accuracy and beauty with 
which Mr. Cooper has represented this 
well-proportioned Hackney, and the ex- 
quisite manner in which Mr. Scott has 
treated the engraving, renders it a 
striking exception ;” &c. (vol. i. p. 181. 
«**Let the members’ (of the academy) 
“coolly consider,’ continues the authors,” 
(vel. i. p. 202.) “even ‘the swallow 
twittering from the straw-built shed,’ or 
(with Cunningham) ‘darting through 
the one-arched bridge,’ were not consi- 
dered too trifling for the embellish- 
ment of his works.” (vol. i. p. 221.) 
“« Two of them he presumed‘to be une- 

ualled, and would oppose them to any 
thing he knew in art, which is the River 
God and the Theseus,” (vol, i. p. 231. 
» To the right ore the neat-lerd, wit 
his. wife and daughter,” &c. (vol. i. 


p- 247.) “ The gtief of the attendants, 
the humane feelings of the Cardinal 
Arch in his hard task of duty to 


the sovereign council; and indeed the 
whole picture, accords, in a di of 


os,” &c. (vol. i, p. 249.) “On the 
rie is a small Greek Plato, ater, and 
another book,” &c. (vol. i. p. 252.) 
** Mr. Sauerweid is also m progress 
pane 

r Mr. 
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covery, that the artist is not only makin, 
progress, with his pictures, but painting 
them at the same time! “ The desig, 
and execution of this medal, which can. 
not but be excellent, or it would not 
have been adopted by the Presiden; 
for this important record of gratitude 
to his patrons, ¢s by Mr. Mills,” &c. ; (vol, 
i. p. 259.) “here is sharpness and soft. 
ness, and all the characteristics” &c,; 
(vol. i. p. 280.) “and the esfec’ of the 
mirrors and cut-glass chandeliers in Mr, 
Wild’s drawings, are proofs” &c.; (vol, 
i. p. 327.) “for which we suspect Mr, 
Daniell’s knowledge of oriental manners 
and customs Aave not been consulted 
in vain,” &c. (vol..i. p. 330.) ; ‘* the high 
priest, attended by his Levites, and sol- 
diers, form a fine group,” (vol. i. p, 
338.) ; for the high priest, his Levites 
and soldiers form,” &c. “wanting some- 
what of that colour and contrast of light 
and shade, which is so much sought 
after,” &c. (vol. i. p. 339.); *“ his other 
best picture of the Disgrace of Wolsey,” 
(vol. i. p. 345.) Here these philological 
conjurors have made two best pictures 
of Cardinal Wolsey! and, to render 
their work more miraculous, have made 
them out of the only one, which tlie 
artist had painted of the subject! “A 
well-merited compliment and transcrip- 
tion (here the act of copying is used for 
the transcript or ‘copy,) of the above 
epitaph is recorded” &c. (vol. i. p. 346.); 
“and show how far the manual dex- 
terity, colouring, and proper finishing, 
is gaining ground in (for among or witi) 
our rising race of artists.” (vol. i. p. 359.) 
“The many excellencies of this charming 
picture, places it among,” &c. (vol. i. p. 
376.) “ The chiaro scuro, drawing, ar- 
rangement of colour, and perfection of 
this picture, as a whole, renders it” &c. 
(vol. i. p. 377.) “A lady and child is 
receiving” &ec. (vol. i. p. 38].) ‘An 
anxious mother with a dying child are 
on the left hand side of the picture,” 
(vol. i. p. 382.) “'The Resurrection of 
Christ, represented with greater bustle 
and more figures than is usual in this 
subject.” (vol. i. p. 389.) “The hands 
and face appear as vital //! as if painted 
with real flesh.” (vol. i, p. 390.) Ano- 
ther sublime discovery. According to 
this, real flesh must be an admirable ve- 
hicle for painting with ; otherwise the 
boasted vitality of the hands and face is 
“only leather and prunella.” «The 
accessories, particularly the shaw] aué 
flowers, are 0 well manayeé. 
and produces a work of uncommon mer. 
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(vol. i. p- 393.) “her character and 
expression +s delightfully tender and 
maternal,” (vol. i. p. 396.) “The 
verisimilitude of nature, both in co- 
Jour, chiaro-scuro and character, have 
peen seldom better depicted,” &c. (vol. 
j, p» 399.) ‘The drawing, compo- 
sition and colouring, ts in the first style 
of historical excellence.” (vol. 1. p. 
401.) “ it will contain a continuation 
of an historical account of the arts, from 
the 15th century to the year 1806 ; with 
the rise and progress of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, through various 
parts of the world, to its establish- 
ment in Great Britain,” &c. (vol. i. 

407.) ‘that the first atientions of 
the English Government to the fine 
arts, was during their administra- 
tion,” (vol. i. p. 410.) <‘* We feel plea- 
gure in announcing that the library of 
thelate Mr. Alexander, of the British 
Museum, sold at prices worthy of their 
excellence.” (vol, i. p. 413.) 

We trust we have adduced sufficient 
instances, for the present, to prove the 
effrontery and ignorance of these Anti- 
British cmpirics; who, without talents 
or acquirements, a sense of truth or a 
respect for the sacred writings, have so 
long prostituted the press to the base 
purpose of calumniating living genius, 
exciting dissensions between the British 
Institution and Royal Academy, and de- 

the artists of their country in 

the opinion of foreign nations. With 
an ignorance of the ordinary rules of 
h grammar, which would disgrace 
the pupils of a village Lingo, and an in- 
capacity for writing in the commonest 
forms, without false concords and the 
meanest jargon, they have carried on 
the trade of defamation, under the pre- 
text of directing the public taste in 
literature, the fine arts, and the drama! 
are the sovereign judges of fine 
Writing, the arbitrary critics, who de- 
cide on the fame of the living and dead! 
Wé shall now give an instance of their 
Titical acumen :—‘* Mr. Haypown has, 
ee, Tito: at sO young an age, set- 

b Jor ever the question, as to the capa- 

of painters to write their thoughts; 
mM every one must recollect was so 


| ersaenclon or nine years ago; and 
he has therefore raised the charac- 
ter of artists in the scale of intel- 
lect.” (No. viii. p. 89, A. F.A.) Here 
We are let into a miraculous secret; a 

ter, which no one ever read or heard 
fore it red in the veritable 
8 Of these : and yet, which 
assert, every 


one must recollect: 
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namely, that there existed, some eight 
or nine years ago, a doubtful question, 
in this country, whether painters pos- 
sessed the capability to write their 
thoughts!!! A foreigner might sup- 
pose from this passage, that no English 
painter had ever attempted to write be- 
fore Mr. Haydon; but, unluckily for 
these charlatan critics, we cannot forget 
that the Ricuarpsons, Barry, Rey- 
NOLDS, Opiz, SHEE, Fuseut, Nortru- 
COTE, TRESHAM, HopPpnerR, Days, and 
other English painters, had written and 
published numerous volumes, before 
eight or nine years ago, and some of 
them long enough before that period. 
Yet according to these profound classical 
authorities in literature, and the fine 
arts, we are to believe that the writings 
of the English artists just mentioned, 


and of all others, had not only not done 


any service, but had proved their own 
incapacity, and produced a puzzling and 
doubtful question in England, as tu the 
capability of painters to write their 
thoughts!!! In this state of ignorant 
uncertainty and darkness, the nobility, 
gentry, and people of England were 
plunged, until about eight or nine years 
ago, thatis about 1809, or 10; and then, 
as this lying oracle runs, Mr. Haypon, 
at so young an age, by his writings, set- 
tled for ever the question which those 
illiterate dunces, the Richardsons, 
Barry, Reynolds, Opie, Shee, North- 
cote, Fuseli, Tresham, Hoppner, and 
Days, had raised !!! All thisis certainly 
very amazing; but, unluckily, it is a 
downright and notorious falsehood: 
for until this impudent quackery ap- 
peared inthe Liber Falsitatis, no one 
ever heard of it before, and the facts 
are directly the reverse of this puffing 
invention. Without going farther, the 
writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds have 


been translated into several languages, 


and printed and circulated in numerous 
editions upon the Continent. In the 
life-time of that great man, “ some years 
after the publication of the first seven 
of the Discourses, the author had the 
honour to receive from the late Em- 
press of Russia, a gold box, with a basso 
relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the 
lid, set round with diamonds; accompa- 
nied by a note within, written in her 
own hand, containing these words — 
** Pour le Chevalier REYNOLDS, en te 
moiynage du contentment gue j’airessen- 
tied la lecture de ses ercellens Discours 
sur la Peinture.” (Works of Reynolds, 
vol. i. p. 45.) Beside the above facts, 
there have been three editions of SHEx’s 
Vou. XI. T 
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Rhymes on Art, published in America. 
Hut all the writings of our English 
painters, before eight or mine years 
ago, prove nothing to those disappointed 
candidates for admission into the Royal 
Academy. According to their candid 
judgment, all our former artists wrote 
in ignorance and incapacity; and the 
same grave authorities, who have thus 
sought to dishonour and defame the 
illustrious first President- in his tomb, 
have, also, sought to. blast the moral 
and professional character of the present 
venerable President, West, by indirectly 
representing him, in effect, and by inu- 
endo, as a man who, with duplicity 
aud envious malevolence, had been in 
the base practice of covertly employ- 
ing writers and the press, to knock 
every body (iding on the head; that is, to 
blacken and _ vilify every living artist. 
(p. 81, 85, No. viii.) They exhibit his 
painting-room in the same indirect man- 
ner, as a slaughter-house of professional 
reputation, ( tb.) and gravely assure. the 
world, in proof of their goud intentions, 
that West is not a great artist (No. viii. 
p-81, A. F.A.); that he is refined in 
nothing (1b.); and that “our leading 
artists” are,in the vulgar slang phrase 
of “ong and ALL,” amass of “ imbecir 
lity.” (1b. 112.) Really, this is giving 
the artists of England “ a lift in the 
scale of intellect,” with a, vengeance; 
and such a lift as those simpletons, the 
Richardsons, Barry, Reynolds, Opie, 
Shee, Fuseli, Hoppner, Northcote, Days 
and ‘T'resham, never dreamed of giving 
them! 

Again we find them repeat the same 
anti-British attempt to rob England of 
the honour of her artists, under a dif- 
ferent form of words—* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds knew very little of the antigue, 
his mind was not qualified to understand 
it: in short, it is quite astonishing, even 
in Winkleman, to see how ALL MEN 
wrote IN THE DARK about the genius 
of e ancients, before the appearance 
Hi the Elgin marbles.” (No. xi. p. 587, 

-F.A.) As the despicable quacks, 
from whom we have quoted, would 
convert a reverence for the Bible into a 
scoff and personal obloquy; so there 
are athers, who would make use of our 
admiration of the ae marbles, as a 
means, of defaming the dead and the 
living, and dishonouring the genius of 
their country. Thus, (in page &8, No. 
viii.) they cbigue interdict the phi 
lity, gentry, and all literary men, 
arts, 


iying a written opinion on the : 
by declaring—* we are quite convinced, 
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that one line written by an artist, does 
more good to public taste than lige 
volumes written by technical amateurs,” 
Yet after all this heavy souse of cok 
water upon the stupid amateurs oj 
England, who, of course, must be ut. 
terly ignorant of the arts, we find the 
same formidable judges, in the preceding 
extracts, decidedly of opinion that aj 
the English painters, and all other 
painters, wrote in darkness, and pro- 
duced a doubt of the capability of paint. 
ers to write their thoughts, before the 
appearance of the Elgin marbles. Fron 
thence, in the following question, we are 
led to the brilliant sun, whose beany 
we are to understand, enlightened al 
our benighted faculties. “ Was lhe 
(Haydon) not the first to affirm the 
excellence of the Elgin marbles?” (No, 
ix. p. 334.) So that, accerding to 
these Anti-British and empirical false- 
hoods, the people of England were 
plunged in such a night of barbarism, 
at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, that it is to be feared the di- 
vine works of the immortal Phidias, 
addressed to the eye and the mind of 
mankind, would have remained unap- 
preciated and misunderstood, if Mr. 
Haydon. had not, by Ais writings, given 
the nation, artists,amateurs,shopkeepers, 
and all, a gratuitous lift in the scale of 
intellect, and opened our eyes to their 
beauties! In point of fact, this is ano- 
ther audacious. falsehood; for the veucr- 
able West affirmed the excellence 0/ 
the Elgin marbles in the presence of tlie 
Bishop of Durham, within a fortnight 
or three weeks after the cases were 
opened in Park Lane ;. and he began to 
draw from them immediately, at that 
time, (in 1806) being almost nearly two 
ears before Haydon saw them; which 
e did not until after he had begun his 
Dentatus, in 1808. te 
We do not mean, in imitation of those 
anti-British impostors, to convert the 
Elgin marbles into a means of disgraving 
the British character, by falsely assigu- 
Ing to.any one artist or amateur, av 
exclusive claim. to the discovery or first 
affirmation of their excellence in this 
country. Spon, Wuxupr and Noiy 
TEL, between the years 1670 and 9), 
and the concurring testimony of artists 
and amateurs, who have visited Greece 
since their time, had made known tliti? 
beauties to Europe long before a thou:!' 
existed of our ever being their possess". 
A reference: to the rt of the Se 
leot Committee of the House of (vi 
mons, ' (p. 31) -will shew, that it i: \ 








Mr. Harrison, the architect, of Chiester, 
England is indebted for those invaluable 
remains. ‘he Earl of Elgin candidly 
stated, that in 1799, that gentleman 
first suggested to him the idea of ob- 
taining those marbles for this country. 
It was a seuse of their exquisite beauty, 
which impelled his Lordsbip to devote 
go mucii time and expense to their ac- 
quisitiou. "The arrival of the vessel, 
which contained the first part of them, 
jn an English port, occasioned an enthu- 
sjastic sensation among the artists and 
levers of the fine arts. And after the 
opening of the cases, at Lord Elgin’s 
house in Park Lane, in 1806, before 
Mr. Haydon was tuken to view them, in 
1908, among the number of painters, 
sculptors, and amateurs, who crowded 
to see them, there was only one person, 
a distinguishea amateur, who expressed 
adoubt of their excellence. Lord El 

gin’s statement attests this notorious fact, 
which is in direct contradiction of the 
impudent falsehood that Mr. Haydon, 
who did not see the Elgin marbies until 
1808, was the first to affirm their excel- 
lence: The honour of the British na- 
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tion, the interests of truth, and the 
character of the whole body of the 
British artists, call upon every independ- 
ent thinker to explode the gross impos- 
ture, which, with an unblushing effron- 
tery, would make all England appgar 
tasteless, and barbarously ignorant in 
the arts, to give an Anti-British, disho- 
nest, and mountebank celebrity to one. 
Such is the entire and palpable drift of 
this vulgar and despicable publication. 
Its impious attempts to convert a reve- 
rence for revealed religion into a source 
of personal contempt and derision; to 
defame and degrade the Royal Academy, 
the British School of Science, in re- 
venge for an unsuccessful canvass to ob- 
tain admission into that body; to ca. 
lumniate the (British) Institution, as 
crushers and calumniators of native ge- 
nius! and write down the whole of our 
artists under the scornful description of 
“the amiable profession,” in order to 
gratify the passions of one professional 
individual, have now received a merited 
chastisement: and shall be looked’ to 
hereafter. W.C. 








ON THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING PEOPLE 
WHEN THEY SNEEZE. 


Religione patrum multos servata per annos. 
Vira. An. IT, 715. 


IT is; by no means: an uninteresting 
mursuit, to examine into the causes which 
ave given birth to various customs 
existing, at the present day, among ci- 

nations -- which excite the aiten- 
fion of the curious, but are become so 
familiar, from constant habit, to the 
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a son ality of men, that they seldom 
ich rm uble themselves to inquire into the 
his sources. from whence they sprung. It 


is thought quite sufficient, by many, to 
Know that these practices exist—the 







the Cause. of their existence is a matter of 
ng beriect indifference. But the mind of 


losopher-is not satisfied with this. 








at 

‘aa He seldom dismisses any thing from his. 
rat servation without informing himself 
his MMS Mature, and tracing it, if possible, 
¥ its origin. Now there are many cus- 
x), and habits among us, which are in 
ats meMiselves trifling and unimportant; 
pee Which, when investigated, frequently 
eit iO Many curious and interesting 
rhit es. We do not, however, con- 
of. lat we shonld derive any very 
Se ; ‘tant know] from such studies; 
12 





ing, whatever tends 


THE CABINET. 


to promote a spirit of inquiry, and to 
exercise the investigating powers of the 
mind in its search for truth, is useful. 
One of the most singular of these tri- 
fling forms, which are in daily use among 
us, and whicli we mechanically employ, 
almost without knowing its meaning, is 
the practice of saluting people when 
they sneeze. This custom is generally 
believed to have. originated during the 
regency of Brunehaut, in France, and. 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
It is pretended, that at this time (A. D. 
613) there was a malignity in the air, 
so contagious in its nature, that who- 
ever was unfortunate enough to sneeze, 
expired on the spot: and that, on this 
account, Gregory ordered all good 
Christians to offer up prayers, accom- 
panied with vows, for the purpose of’ 
averting these evil effects. But this 
seems evidently to be a fable, formed: 
against all rules of probability. ¢ 
We find the following account in’ 
Grose’s Olio: ie 
“<The Rabbis say, that, after the 
Creation, God made a general law, by 
which it was ordained that every living 
man should sneeze but once, and that, 
at the very moment he sneezed, he 
should resign his soul to the Lord, with- 
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out any previous indisposition. Jacob, 
by no means pleased with this abrupt 
inethod of quitting the world, and being 
desirous of settling his affairs previous 
to his departure, humbled himself before 
the Lord, and urgently requested the 
favor of being exempted from the gene- 
ral rule. He obtained his wish—he 
sneezed, and did not die. All the 
princes of the earth being informed of 
the fact, unanimously ordained, that in 
future every person who sneezed should 
offer up prayers for the preservation of 
his life.” 

So much for Rabbinical fables: — 
But the most curious and rational 
dissertation on this subject, occurs in 
Strada, Prelectiones, Lib. iii. Prel. 4; 
where, in his “ Pistor Suburranus,” he 
treats the matter at large. He ridicules 
the idea of this custom having originated 
in the time of Gregory, and traces it up 
to a much earlier period, quoting Apu- 
leius, Petronious Arbiter, Pliny, and 
even Aristotle. After giving instances 
from the two first authors, he goes on: 
—‘* Videtis, auditores, salutem ster- 
nuentibus imploratam quinque ferme 
seculis ante Gregorium. Plige. ‘Tibe- 
rius imperator, tristissimus hominum, ut 
ait Plinius, et qui religiosis hisce officiis 
minime capiebatur, nonne dum vehebatur 
curru per urbem, sternuenti honorem 
habebat ipse, sibique ab aliis exigebat? 
Perge adhuc supra ‘Tiberii zxtatem. 
Aristoteles (videte, obsecro, rhetores, 
quantum vos ego a Gregorii tempestate 
removeam, atque in ultima pene anti- 
quitate reponam,) dum nature causas 
in problematum questionibus investigat, 
merito ait homines venerari sternuta- 
mentum, et bene sternuentibus augurari; 
edque super re populariter inquivit 
multa, sapienterque definit.” 

He gives us also an epigram, taken 
from one of the Minor Greek poets 
(Florillus) to prove the antiquity of this 
custom: 


Ov dwaras rn x81g Mgoxdog +4 ew’ amroeveceiy, 
Tug esos yae Exes Tuy yEiem peingoTseny, 

Ovds Asysi, Ziv CWT, tay Weagn, w yag axuEt 
Tne givog, Wokv yas Tne axong awexss. 


Poor Proclus tries in vain to blow his nose, 
So far beyond his utmost reach it grows; 
Nor ean he sneeze, ““God bless me!’ does 
he cry, 
The distant 
defy. 
The words of Petronius are: “ Dum 
hee ego jam credenti persuadeo, Giton, 
conlectione spiritus plenus, ter continuo 
jta ternutavit, ut grabatum concuteret : 


sounds his listening ears 


Red Snow. 


jumento aeris per nares attracti.” 
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ad quem motum Eumolpus conversus, 
salvere Gitona jubet.” 

And Apuleius says: “ Pone tergum 
ejus Maritus acceperat sonum sternuta. 
tionis, quod cum putaret ab e& profectum, 
solito sermone salutem et fuerat impre- 
catus, et iterato rursum et frequenter, 
sepius.”” 

Aristotle and Hippocrates speak of 
sneezing as a sign of health :— 

« Sternutamentum esse cerebri motum 
expellentis supervacaneum humorem ad- 
And 
the former adds, that on this account— 
** Euye ws onusioy Uyieiag Te aeewee Kat EewTaTE 
Toe WeoTKMVeTiY, ws seeoy xas nny ayadny 
TOLVT Ab.” 


Jan. |. W. K. 
RED SNOW. 

The discovery of red snow, though 
extremely curious, is not altogether new, 
as will be perceived from the following 
passage, which is extracted, literally, from 
the Ist vol.of Les Merveilles et Beuutis 
de la Nature en France, by M. Dep- 
ping. The only difference which appears 
to exist between the snow discovered 
by Capt. Ross in the Arctic Regions, 
and the snow found in Europe, alluded 
to in the following extract, is, that the 
snow of the frozen regions is of a very 
deep colour, at least if we may rely on 
the statements of the public papers, 
whilst the other is only slightly tinged 
with light red. Itis of little consequence 
whether this difference arises from the 
colouring matter being more abundant 
in the former than in the latter, or 
whether the two colours are produced 
by different substances. If the snow 
brought by Capt. Ross derives its hue, 
as is supposed, from the excrement of 
myriads of birds, all doubt is removed; 
but there is every reason to believe, 
that, on the mountains of Europe, the 
red colour of the snow proceeds from 
another cause. The extract from M. 
Depping’s work is as follows :— 

“ Red Snow is sometimes found on 
very high mountains during great thaws. 
Saussure has observed it on the Alps, 
and M. Raymond on the Pyrenees, at 
the height of from 2,000 to 2,500 yards.’ 
It is only during the spring season, that 
the furrows traced by the melted ice on 
the snow are tinged with a light shade of 
pink. This shade becomes darker in 
parts where there is a junction of several 
furrows, and it even deepens to the ton¢ 
of carmine, where numerous springs had 
dislodged the powder by which the c0- 





— 


* “ Memoirs of the Institute of France 
Physical and Mathematical Section.” 
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jour is produced. Saussure was at a 
joss how to account for this phenome- 
non; he, however, supposed it to pro- 
ceed from the seminal powder of certain 
jants peculiar to high mountains ; but 

{, Raymond attributes it with more 

robability to the micu, which abounds 
among the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
which, being probably reduced to pow- 
der during the melting of the snow and 
ice, colours the water by which it is 
washed away.” A. 

QUAINTNESS OF EXPRESSION. 

It is difficult to define precisely what 
we mean by the common term, “ quaint- 
ness of expression.” It probably implies 
great simplicity of thought and lan- 
guage, with a certain dryness which 
is humourous from the perfect gravity 
and good faith in which the thought is 
given, and the absence of all intention 
te excite ludicrous ideas. Itis,in some 
respects, synonymous with the Freach 
naivelé. The following sentence, for 
instance, alluding to poetical physicians 
is quaint. 

- Such physicians as I have marked to be 
practitioners, do all piddle somewhat 
ithe art of versifying, and raise up their 
contemplation very high—and their verses 
are notof any rare excellencie.” 
English Translation of Huarte’s 
Examen de Ingenio. 
_In the poem of Psyche, or Love’s 
Mystery, by Dr. J. Beaumont, we have 
an example of quaintness of poetical ex- 
pression, in the description which 
Aphrodisius gives of the court paid to 
him, and the pretty messages sent him 
by the ladies. 


“ How many a pretty embassy have I 

Received from them, which put me to my 
wit 

How not to understand—but, by-and-by, 

Some comment would come smiling after it, 

But I had other thoughts to fill my head ; 

Books pesced me up—and books put me to 


_ The following ludicrous title to a col- 
lection of old poems, by George Gas- 
coigne, has the appearance of being too 
Intentionally absurd to be called quaint : 


“A hundred sundrie flowers bound up in 
one.small posie, gathered partly by transla- 
in the fine and outlandish gardens of 
ides, Ovid, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 

and partly by invention, out of our 
wn fruitful gardens of England—yielding 

marie sweet savours of tragical, comicall, 
and mor discourses, both pleasant and 
} to the well-smelling noses of learn- 






- _ SGOTTICISMS. 
© A quaker of Scarborough appointed a 


eS are 
tw ews SEEN 


Quaintness of Expression—Scotticisms—Clerical Wit. l4i 


Scotchman to command a West India- 
man, and heard with indignation that 
Capt. C. insisted to have her fitted out 
with guns. They mutually expostulated 
on the subject. The respectable, con- 
scientious owner would not permit so 
flagrant a deviation from his pacific te- 
nets. ‘he brave seaman would not go 
a voyage in time of war without means 
to repel anenemy. At length the Cale- 
donian said :— 

“There is but one way to end this 
debate. Suit (pronounced shoot) your- 
self, and I shall suit myself in haif an 
hour.” 

The quaker shocked by such a mea- 
sure hastened to the counting-house of 
Mr D. who had recommended Capt. C. 

“Friend!” said he, “ the person thou 
hast spoken of so highlyis a savage, a 
madman. Because I would not consent to 
equip the Neptune with guns, he bade 
me shoot myself, and he will shoot him- 
self in half an hour.” 

When Mr. D. could command the 
risible propensity, he explained the pro- 
nunciation in frequent use north of the 
Tweed; and he assured Mr. —— that 
Capt. C. had the interest of his em- 
ployers in view by making a point of 
being enabled to defend their property. 
Thus the difference was amicably set- 
tled. 

CLERICAL WIT. 

The facetious Watty Morison, as he 
was commonly called, was intreating the 
commanding officer of a regiment at 
Fort George to pardon a poor fellow 
sent to the halberds. The fw grant- 
ed his petition, on condition that Mr 
Morison should accord with the first fa- 
vour he asked. ‘The favour was to per- 
form the ceremony of baptism for a 
young puppy. A merry party of gentle- 
men were invited to the christening. 
Mr. Morison desired Major -— to 
hold up the dog. 

«Aslam a minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland,” said Mr. Morison, “ I must 
proceed accordingly.” 

Major said he asked no more. 

“Well then, Major, I begin by the 
usual question: You acknowledge your- 
self the futher of this puppy ?” 

The Major understood the joke, and 
threw away the animal. Thus Mr. 
Morison turned the laugh against the 
ensnarer, who intended to deride a sa- 
cred ordinance. 

On another occasion, a yuung officer 
scoffed at the parade of study to which 
clergymen assigned their right to remu- 
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neration for labour, and he offered to 
take a bet he would preach half an hour 
upon any verse, or section of a verse, in 
the Old or New Testament. Mr. Mori- 
son took the bet, and pointed out, And 
the ass opened his mouth and he spoke. 
The officer declined employing his elo- 
quence on that text. Mr. Morison won 
the wager, and silenced the scorner. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN. 

It has been justly observed that se- 
veral modern historians who have pre- 
tended to write in a philosuphical.spirit, 
have been very indifferent as to. the truth 
or falsehood of the facts on which their 
philosophy rested. The celebrated 
Abbé Raynal was a writer of this class, 
as appears from the following anecdote : 
—Towards the end of the year 1777, 
the Abbé Raynal calling one evening on 
Dr. Franklin at his lodgings in Paris, 
found, in company with the Doeter, 
their common friend Silas Deane. “ Ah! 
Monsieur |'Abbé,” said Deane, “ we were 
just talking of you and your works. Do 
you know that you have been very ill 
served by some of those people who 
have undertaken to give you information 
on American affairs?” The Abbé re- 
sisted this attack with some warmth; 
and Deane supported it by citing a va- 
riety of passages from Raynal’s works, 
which he alleged to be incorrect. At 
last they came to the aneedote of Polly 
Baker, on which the Abbé had displayed 
a great deal of pathos and sentiment. 
« Now, here,” says Deane, “ is a tale: in 
which. there is not one word of truth.” 
Rayna) fired at this, and asserted he had 
taken it from an authentic memoir re- 
ceived from America. Franklin who. 
had amused himself hitherto. with listen- 
ing to the dispute of his friends, at 
length interposed. ‘My dear Abbé,” 

id he, “shall I tell you the truth?— 
When [ was a young man, and rather 
more thoughtless than is: becoming at 
our present time of life, 1 was eMpleyed 
in. writing for. a. newspaper; and; as it 
sometimes happened that I wanted ge- 
nuine materials to fill up my page, I 
occasionally drew on the stores of my 
imagination for a tale which might pass 
current as @ reality; now this very 
anecdote of Polly Baker was.one of my 
inventions.” “And upom my word,” 
cried’ Raynal, quitting at once the. tone 
<bdiapalttion chat of flattery, “ I would 
much rather insert your fietions in my 
works than the truths of many other 


pa en a nat is the way in which 
philosophers write history! 
ANDREA MARTINET!I, a celebrated 


artist, painted by order of Pope Inno. 
cent VII the four cardinal virtues, with 
their opposite vices. The Pope not 
rewarding him as he expected, he said, 
“ Holy father, shall I paint one more 
vice, called Ingratitude #” Yes,” an. 
swered the Pope, *‘ if you add another 
virtue, which is entitled Patience. 
ANECDOTE OF GOLDSMITH. 
Goldsmith was always plain in his 
appearance; but when a boy, and im- 
mediately after suffering heavily from 
the small pox, he was particularly ugly, 
When he was about seven years old,a 
fiddler who reekoned himself a wit, hap- 
pened to be playing to some company 
in Mrs. Goldsmith's house. During a 
pause between twosets of country 
dances, little Oliver suprised the party 
by jumping up suddenly and dancing 
round the room. Struck with the 
grotesque appearance of the ill-favoured 
child, the fiddler exclaimed ** A!sup,” 
and the company burst into laughter; 
when Oliver turned to them with a 
smile, and repeated the following cou- 
let :— 
ts Heralds, proclaim. aloud, all saying, 
“See sop dancing, and his Monkey play- 
ing.” 
INTREPIDITY OP A BRITISH SAILOR. 
The high born, liberally educated, and 
elegantly polished classes afford a very 
doubtful criterion of a national charac- 
ter, as refinement introduces a similarity 
of habits, and, it may be added, that oc- 
casions for displaying the diseriminating 
shades seldom occur. It isin the hum- 
bler walks of life we must seek for the 
genuine disposition of a people. Sailors, 
more especially, are least tinctured by 
Vesprit de societié, and volumes might be 
filled with authenticated records of the 
humanity, the disinterested greatness of 
mind, inartificially exhibited by British 
tars. As your Miscellany is so exten- 
sively circulated on the continent, per- 
mit me to observe, that anecdotes of our 
seamen would be highly gratifying to 
Britons residing in foreign parts; and I 
believe the following is little known, 
though it deserves universal attention, as 
an evidence of undaunted intrepidity and 
exalted gratitude for mild treatment, 
when a prisoner, and manly religious 
confidence.—The hero, Daniel Bryaa, 
was a few years-ago a pensioner in the 
Royal Hospital, at Greenwich; when far 
advanced, in years, and. captain of the 
foretop, he was: turned: over:from the 
Blanche frigate to Sir Sidney Smith's 
ship, Le Tigre. Duringsthe siege of 
Acre, he, made. ons to 
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pe employed on shore, but his age and 
deafness were considered as insuperable 
disqualifications. At the first storming 
of the breach, one of the French gene- 
rals was slain, among the multitudes of 
his countrymen, who were imimolated to 
the mad ambition of Napoleon. The 
Turks struck off the head of this officer, 
and, after inhumanly mangling his body, 
threw it out to be devoured by dogs.— 
Bryan heard his messmates describe this 
horrid spectacle, and when any boat’s 
crew returned from the shore, he often 
enquired if they had buried the French 

eral? The answer he commonly re- 
ceived was—** Go, and do it yourself.” — 
Daniel Bryan reiterated his requests for 
leave to go and see the town; and, dress- 
ed in his best clothes, went with the sur- 
geon in the jolly-boat. He procured a 
pick-axe, a shovel and a rope, and insist- 
ed upon being let down from a port-hole 
close to the breach. Some young mess- 
mates begged hard to share his danger, 
for a slight circumstance enkindles the 
nobler and milder virtues that blend 
with invincible valour in the bosom of a 
British sailor. Bryan would not permit 
his young friends to risk their lives. He 
said, they were too far from Old Eng- 
land to get new supplies of hardy fel- 
lows, ant they must take care of them- 
selves, as the honor of the British flag 
sat upon every single arm in their cou- 
rageous band. He would go alone—he 


was old and deaf, and his loss would not _ 


be of any consequence. He was elo- 
quent in the style best adapted for dis- 
suadjng his hearers from giving the ene- 
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my an advantage, by reducing the num- 
ber of champions for Old England, and 
the junior tars slung and lowered him 
down, with his implements for action. 
His first difficulty was to dr ve away the 
dogs.* The French levelled their 
pieces—they were ready to fire at the 
veteran, who, as he professed, went to 
bury the French general, because his 
countrymen had treated him well, when, 
20 years ago, their prisoner: but an of- 
ficer discerning Bryan’s friendly inten- 
tions, threw himself across the file. The 
din of arms was instantaneously sus- 
pended ; and in the dead solemn inter- 
val, our British seaman performed the 
rites of sepulture for a general of his 
foes. He made the signal, and was, 
hoisted into the town. 

A few days passed, and Sir Sidney. 
Smith being informed of Dan Bryan’s 
achievement, ordered him into the 
cabin. 

“ Well, Dan, I hear you have buried 
the French general? : 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“* Had you any assistance ?” 

« Yes, your honor.” 

*T understood you had nobody with 

ou.” | 

« But I had, your honor.” 

« Ah, who had you?” 

“ God Almighty, Sir.” 

“'The very best assistant. 
Dan a glass of grog.” 

Dan drank to Sir Sidney's health, and 
left the cabin much gratified. = G. — 

* See Denon’s Account of the Campaign 
ip Egypt. oe 
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A WIDOWER’S ADDRESS TO THE SPIRIT OF 
HIS DEAD CHILD, WRITTEN ON THE EN- 
VELOPE TO A LOCK OF HER HAIR. 

Pledge of a love, as pure and deep 
As ever thrilled in mortal breast ! 

1 would not, could I break thy sleep, 

Recall thee from the couch of rest, 

Where thou. art now in peace reclining, 

A stranger to the world’s repining! 

No ;~-bright as was thy brief career 

_ th this wild waste of storm and gloom, 

And much as I have wished thee here — 

My soul’s dark sorrows to illume,— 


ry ert ratherlanguish, _ 
‘nan have thee partner in my anguish! 
Besides, would even Heaven allow 

Thy advent to this earth again ; 
Tat boon thee were qed bow : 
human ills—a namerous train— 


lild cross thee:in'thy.path of Life, _- 
Andtir thy younquewect ao Sa strife! 










When she,—whose fond, maternal eye 

Watched thy first, brightening hours of 
bliss,— 

Fled to a world beyond the sky, é' 
And left us to the woes of this ; 

I deemed not Fate could have in store 

A future grief to touch me more. 

But soon, by dire experience taught, 
I found that fantasy untrue ; 

Once more,——with added misery fraught,—. 
The dark, death-dealing arrow flew; 

Oh, God! my soul,—erewhile in sadness,—- 

That stroke had almost stung to madness ! 


The passions of that hour are. past, 
And brokenly my heart lives on ; 
Tho’ this will soothe me to the last— 
Whate’er betide—to dwell upon: 
’*T were better far that thou shouldst be 
Where now thou art, than here with me! 


Yet looking on thy sun-bright tress 
Unlocks the source of dried up tears ; 
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And thoughts intense and maddening, press 
On my hot brain :—tho’ hopes or fears, 

Since thou and thy sweet mother perished, 

Have ne’er by me been felt or cherished ! 


Blossom of Love! yes,—on my mind 
Strange and unusual feelings rush,— 

The flood-gates of my heart unbind 
And bid its waters wildly gush,— 

As, gazing on these threads, I see 

The all that now remains of thee! 


Sweet Baby mine, farewell!—Farewell ! 
I go to join the noisy throng ; 
But, in my soul‘s deep haunted cell, 
Thoughts that to thine and thee belong, 
Shall ever bloom—as fresh and fair 
As if they’d just been planted there. 


And oh! if tears of woe can nourish 
The flowers of memory in the breast ; 
Then those in mine will surely flourish ;— 
And each succeeding hour invest 
Their stems with charms unknown before,— 
Till we three meet to part no’more! 
Feb. 15, 1819. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO A REAL CHARACTER. 


Gentle, manly, mild and brave, 

With eful form and vernal cheek ; 
Bold as Chief in danger’s hour, 

Softas woman in sufferings meek ! 


The ireful clouds of stormy life 
Have o’er thee oft their shroudings drawn; 
But thou wert a bright and peaceful star, 
Sparkling thro’ all,—and sailing on! 
Thou art a beautiful vision, seen 
Half thro’ the mist and half by the 
moon ;— 
But the mist is ting fast and foul, 
And the lovelier light is fading soon. 


Thou art a flower, on whose soft cup 

The — of grief beats hard and 

chill ;— 

Bat, thro’ the dimness of its dews, 

The tints of Heaven are gleaming still. 
There isa smile in thy soft blue eye 

Whose light seems borrowed from a tear ; 
And in its orb both joy and grief 

Seem ever mingled,—or ever near. 
And joy so meck is akin to grief. 

Aud quiefian chastened theif ia bikes} 
And the cloudless light of a sun-like eye 

Never boasted a blended charm like this. 
There's music in thy very sighs 
a a 

Is sweeter to me than a noon of smiles. 


“Thy fine toned heart,—like the harp of the 
winds,— 
Answers in sweetness each breeze that 
And the blast of gri the breath of j 
Draws nothing but music from its str 
The Bird that skimmed the shoreless deep 
Saw bat one Ark where her rest might be ; 


King of 


And the heart that has roamed thro’ a deser, 
world 

Hath never met aught in that world lik. 
thee! 


My spirit may soar to the regions of light, 
And rest in the isles of some happy sea ; 
But where in the brightest of worlds shaj 
she meet 
Another spirit as pure as thee. Z. 





A FAREWELL TO MY LYRE. 
Farewell, sweet companion in sorrow and 
pleasure, 
From thy numbers, awhile, Fate hag 
doomed me to part; 
And I feel as the mourner deprived of his 
treasure,— 
The all that to life could attach his fond 
heart !— 


For the world has entwined a dark wreath for 
my brow; 
I must join the vain crowd in its frenzied 
career ;— 
And the thoughts that have softened—and 
sadden me now— 
Must,too soon,be exchanged for sensations 
less dear. 
Tho’ no sunshine of Fame light the gloom 
of thy slumbers,— 
Tho’ thy master regret thy wild music 
alone,— 
When—his penance complete—he returns 
to thy numbers, 
Hope whispers he’ll find thee ennobled in 
tone. 


And should our weak lays but create in the 
breast 


Where sincerity glows, a kind wish or a 
thought, 
Then thy erest chords have not vainly 
been prest, 
Nor the guerdon denied, I so earnestly 


sought. 
Boulogne, 1816. ARION. 





HYMN TO THE OMNIPOTENT. 


LORD of universal Nature, 

God of every living creature, 

Light of morning—shade of even, 
King of Ocean, Earth and Heaven, — | 
Whilst I prostrate bow before thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee ! 


Soul of love—and source of pleasure, 
Mine of every richer treasure — 
rm, and shower, 





Ruler of secret power ,— 
Whilst for favor I i thee, 
Teach my spirit to thee! 

of river,—lake, and fountain; 

of the rock and mountain, 
Breath of animal creation, 
Life of varied vegetation.— _ 
Whilst I prostrate bow before thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee! 


Fisst and lest,—Eternal Being — 
pervading, and all seeing, 
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Centre of divine perfection, 
Whence the planets learn subjection,— 
Whilst for favor I implore thee, 


h my spirit to adore thee! 
T Oaford, a 25, 1818. T. GILLET. 





SONNET TO A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE GIRL, 
AGED FIVE YEARS. 


Sweet opening bud of innocence,— thy 
smile 

And the wild sparkle of thine eye, denote 

A bosom free from all corrosive thought! 

Oh! may’st thou ever thus dear babe be- 

guile— — 

With frolic mirth—thy future hours, and 
life 

Be still to thee with magic wonders rife. 

May heavenly VirtTve with her smiling 
train, 

Within thine infant breast her sway main- 
tain ; 

By cautious actions early guard thy ways, 

Where tempting Vice darts her too fasci- 
nating rays. 

Some griefs—for they are human nature’s 

On this eventful stage must be thy doom ; 

But may they transient prove—dand soon 

_ forgot— 
And years of joy succeed to momentary 


gloom. 
Boulogne, Nov. 1816. A. A. W. 





SONNET TO SENSIBILITY. 
I always loved thee, Sensibility ! 
And, tho’ thou oft hast served to work me 


= woe, 
Do love thee still.—Nurtured beneath thine 
eye;— 
For me the “ meanest, simplest flowers 
that blow,” 
Can raise up ** thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears.’ 
Not all the joys the multitude can know 
_ Should e’er seduce my bosom to forego 
Thy sacred feelings!—Yet, from earliest 
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Like that frail plant whose shrinking leates 
betray 
The careless pressure of an idle hand— 
My heart, unschooled in guile, could ne’er 
command 
Its hectics of the moment :—let thy ray, 
Then, thou sweet source of sorrow and de- 


light, 
Beam on thy votary’s soul with more at- 
tempered light! 
Jan. 1818. 





SONNET.—THE RING RETURNED. 
[From the Italian.] 
Oh, Lady mine !* preserve unbroken, 
The tender ties of amity, 
And I shall never need a token, 
_ Tobid my soul remember thee! 
What tho’ we have so seldom met,— 
What tho’ we ne’er may meet again, — 
Thro’ hours of woe, with fond regret, 
My bosom shall thy form retain.— 
Then Lady mine, take back the ring! 
I want no pledge to make me blest ;— 
No talisman—no spell to bring 
Feelings that cannot be represt ;— 
Since, whatsoe’er my future lot, 
Believe me thou'lt be ne’er forgot! 
A. A. W, 





THE PAINS OF MEMORY. 
When joy its fairest flowers hath shed 
And e’en Hope’s blossoms too are dead ; 
Tho’ memory thro’ the cloud of woe 
A momentary gleam may throw ;— 
’Tis one of those sad rays of light, 
Which mocks awhile the mourner’s sight, 
Then leaves his soul ’mid tenfold night! 

ARION. 


COMPARISON. 
As the rose of the valley when dripping 
with dew, 
Is the sweetest in odours, and fairest in hue; 
So the glance of dear Woman the brighter 
appears, 
When it beams, from her eloquent eye, thro’ 
her tears ! ARION. 











years— 
__ MIDNIGHT. 
‘Tis night, and in darkness :—the visions of 


. _, youth 
Flit solemn and slow in the eye of the 


_, mind; 

The hopes that excited have perished ;—and 
* truth 

Laments o'er the wreck they are leaving 
~ behind.— 

Tis midni t;—and wide o’er the regions 


_ of riot 
Are spread, deep in silence, the wings of 
And man soothed from revel and lulled into 


rgets ait idtisbor the weight of his 
woes. 
7 y Mac. = No. 62, 









How gloomy and dim is the scowl of the 

_ heaven, 

Whose azure the clouds with their dark- 
ness invest; 

Not astaro’er the shadowy concave is given, 

To omen a something like hope in the 
breast. 

Hark! how the lone night-wind uptosses 

¢ the forest ; 

A downcast regret thro’ the mind slowly 
steals : 

But ah ! ’tis the tempests of Fortune, that 
sorest 

The desolate heart in its loneliness feels. 





* « Oh, Lady mine ?” Sir P. Sydney. 
Vou. XI, U 
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Where, where are the spiritsin whom was 
my trast ; 
Whose bosoms with mutual afféction did 
burn? 
Alas! they are gone to their homes in the 
dust ; ' 
The grass rustles drearily over their urn: 
Whilst I, in a populous solitude languish, 
’Mid foes who beset me, and friends who 
are cold : aie 
Yes,—the pilgrim of earth oft has felt in his 
anguish 
That the heart may be widowed before it be 
old! 


Affection can soothe but its votaries an 
hour,— 

Doomed soon in the flames that it raised 
to depart ; . 

But oh! Disappointment has poison and 

wer 

To ruffle and fret the most patient of 
heart ! 

How oft ‘neath the dark-pointed arrows of 
malice 

Hath merit been destined to bear and to 
bleed ; 

And they who of pleasure have emptied the 
chalice, 

Can tell that the dregs are full bitter 
indeed ! 

Let the storms of adversity lower,—’tis in vain, 

Tho’ friends should forsake me and foes 
should condemn; 

These may kindle the breasts of the weak to 
complain 

They only can teach resignation to mine: 

For far o'er the regions of doubt and of 
dreaming, 

The spirit beholds a less perishing span ; 

And bright thro’ the tempest the rainbow is 
streaming — | 

The sign of forgiveness from MAKER to 
Man! 





The following Lines, from the pen of THo- 
MAS Moore, Esq. are to be engraved on 
the Monument about. to be erected to 
the Memory of his late Friend, Joseph 
Atkinson, Esq. of Dublin. 

If ever lot was prosperously cast, 

’ Tf ever life was like the lengthened flow 

Of some A omtg music,—sweetness to the 

—é 
*T'was his, who mourn’d by many, sleeps 
below. 


The sunny temper,—bright where all is 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly 

Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 

. And stirs its languid surface into smiles ;— 

Pure charity that comes not in a shower, 


’ Sudden, and loud, oppressing what it 
But like 


> 
dew with gradual, silent power 
Felt in bloom it leaves along the 


. ; 
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The happy grateful spirit that improves, 
And brightens every gift by Fortune 
given ; —— 
That, wander where it will, with those it 
loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a 
heaven ;— 


All these were his.—Oh! thou who read’st 
this stone, 
When for thyself,—thy children ,—to the 
sky 
Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live—like him may 
die! 
October, 1818. 


THE PICTURE. 

Oh, what a sweet and animated grace 

Plays round the mouth, and beams from those 
blue eyes 

Upon the cheek !—The rose’s-faintest flush, 

So exquisitely tinged, appears to rise 

With the embodied thought, that from her 
li 

Seems a A on the forehead’s snowy 
white, | 

The dark and clustering ringlets richly 
wave, 

In careless elegance. —Just such a vision— 

Sketched in the day-dream of the enthusi- 
ast’s eye— 

Might sport upon the sun-light, wing its 
way 

From fiower to flower, and breathe their 
‘soft perfume— 

And live upon their sweets. Where is it 
now ?— 

This form of love—this being of earth's 
mould— 

Is faded from the world—for ever gone !— 

Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour, 

Sorrow, perchance, had chased away those 
smiles, 

Dulled the blue eye with tears—and from 
the cheek 

Washed the young rose, and made the 
heavy heart 

Turn from this scene of agonyand pray, 

If peace ag in the grave, to slumber 
there. 


To * # *, 
(From the Literary Gazette. 

Thy kiss is sweet,—but cannot 

Departed feelings from the dead ; 
Thy smiles are ardent,—but they fall 

Upon a heart so withered, 
That all the quickening beams of love 

Must shed illusive warmth in vain ; 
And tears as unavailing prove 

To rear one shoot of hope again. 


Yes,—doubt me not—] Joved thee well, 
But never thought too well ‘till now; 
A gloom that thou cans’t not dispel,— 
A coldness thou cans’t not subdue,— 
Comes o’er my bosom’s genial flow,— 
Po ere. it with its hated wings ;— 
! purest feelings, frozen, grow 
Hazrd as the ice of clearest springs. 








E. W. 
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STANZAS. 


‘hile thou at even-tide art roaming, 
we g the elm o’ershadowed walk,— 
While past the eddying stream is foaming, 

And falling down,—a cataract ;— 

Where I to thee was wont to talk ;— 

Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh! 


When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies are purely blue, 
And sparkle in the light of fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew; 
Then, be thou melancholy too ; 
When pausing on the hours I proved 
With thee beloved! 


When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear ; 
As soft the woodiand songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear ; 
Muse—for that hour to thought is dear ; 
And then its flight remembrance wings 
To by-past things. 
To me thro’ every season dearest! 
In every scene,—by day, by night,— 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchless star, for ever bright,— 
My solitary, sole delight— 
Alone in wood—by shore or sea, 
I think of thee! 


A FAREWELL. 


Maid of my heart—a long farewell ! 
The bark is launched, the billows swell, 
And the vernal gales are blowing free, 
To bear me far from love and thee ! 


I hate Ambition’s haughty name, : 
And the heartless pride of Wealth and Fame ; 
Yet now I haste thro’ ocean’s roar 

To woo them on a distant shore. 

Can pain or peril bring relief 

To him who bears a darker grief ? 





Capt. Golownin’s Account of Japan, 
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Can absence calm this feverish thril] ?— 
Ah, no! for thou wilt haunt me still! 


Thy artless grace,—thy open truth,— 
Thy form that breathes of love and youth ;— 
Thy voice, by Nature framed to suit 

The tones of Love’s enchanted lute ;— 


Thy dimpling cheek and deep blue eye, 
Where tender thought and feeling lie ;— 
Thine eye-lid like the evening cloud 
That comes the star of love to shroud ;— 


Each witchery of soul and sense,— 
Enshrined in Angel innocence,—~ 
Combined to frame the fatal spell 

That blest_and broke my heart—raREWELL. 


























THE LAST TEAR. 


She had done weeping,—but her eyelash yet 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, } 
And on its fringe a tear,— like a lone star 
Shining above the rich and hyacinth skirts 
Of the western clouds that veil the April eve;~ 
The veil rose up and with it rose the star, i 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue 
That widened as the shower clears off from 
Heaven. 
Her beauty woke ;—a sudden beam of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s 
cheek 
Into one crimson,—and exhaled the tear! 
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FROM THE ARABIC. 


Oh! ask me not—oh! task me fot 
Her monument to see, 

For doubly blest is there the rest, 
Which never comes to me. 


Oh! say not so—you may not so 
All powerful Love inhume ; 

For in your breast, while life’s a guest, 
The heart’s her real tomb. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Recollections of Japan ; comprising a par- 
ticular Account of the Religion, —Lan- 
Government, Laws and Manners 
People : with Observations on the 
y; Climate, Population and 
fro of the Country, by Captain 
Gotowntn, R.N. 8vo. pp. 302. 
AMIDST a variety of striking pecu- 
liarities by which the inhabitants of the 
eastern are distinguished from those of 
the western hemisphere, the most re- 
markable is the fixity, among the former, 
of their national laws, customs and man- 
ers, In Europe the progression of 
nowledge has, for nearly four centuries, 
comparatively slow, but uninter- 
) the improvements and dis- 


°8 1 one age, been added the 












_— — 


the various branches of science, have 


-beams u 


gross obscurity of the west; but this 
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researches and inventions of another ; 
whilst by the general liberty of com- ne 
merce, the acquisitions of one nation, in 


a 





dialing, 


been communicated to its neighbour ; 
and thus a general fund of knowledge 
has been accumulated, which is conti- 
nually increasing, and must still necessa- 
rily augment, from the innumerable 
contributions it receives. It is, indeed, 
a stream fed by countless and inexhausti- 
ble rills.—In Asia, on the contrary, the ' 
sun of science had shed its morning 
nu the southern nations many 
ages before it had dawned upon the 
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glorious luminary became, soon after its 
rising, stationary in the oriental hemi- 
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sphere,and has never. yet approached the 
meridian. Mankind in those remote re- 
sions were civilized at a very early pe- 
riod, and made, as it were simultane- 
ously and per salium, important and ra- 
pid strides in the acquisition of the use- 
ful arts, and in many of the liberal sci- 
ences—but at that point they halted, 
and have remained, for upwards of a 
thousand years, nearly in the same posi- 
tion. Doubtless, this suspension of the 
march of the human faculties, towards 
perfectibility, is chiefly to be attributed 
to the despotism of the different govern- 
ments of the east, the slender informa- 
tion possessed by their ‘subjects in the 
arts of navigation, the inveteracy of 
their prejudices, and, above all, the in- 
tolerant and jealous spirit, which marks, 
for example, the transactions of the na- 
tives of China and Japan, with strang- 
ers. Until their shackles and their pre- 
possessions are removed, the oriental 
nations will never attain to the full ma- 
turity of the intellectual stature of Eu- 
ropeans. 

Ve have been led into these desultory 
remarks from the consideration of the 
very interesting volume before us : their 
truth will be sufficiently demonstrated 
in the sequel. Ina preceding Number 
of our Magazine, a few strictures were 
offered on Capt. Golownin’s “ Narra- 
tive of his Captivity in Japan,” which 
valuable and important work contains a 
great variety of curjous details respect- 
ing the Japanese nation. The scattered 
rays of light which were there effused 
upon the institutions, political economy 
and character of that singular people, 
are here brought into one focus. 

The “ Recollections” comprise- an 
epitome of the geographical situation, 
imate, and extent of Japan—origin of 
the Japanese nation, religious customs, 
ess of civilization and language, 
ws and government of the empire, pro- 
ductions of the country, trade and. com- 
merce, ulation and military force; 
and, lastly, an account of the people who 
pay tribute to the Japanese and their 
colonies. Our limits will not allow us to 
quote largely from our author, in his il- 
lustrations of these heads; but we shall 
endeavour to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with the substance of his statements, 
adhering to the order observed in the 
volume itself, and citing such passages as 
are particularly explanatory of the sub- 
ject treated on. hot 
GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION, 


a acbeaias 
AND BXTENT OF JAPAN. 1. 
Japan consists of one large island, en- 


Recollections of Japan. 


productions cause 
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titled Niphon, many smaller ones, and 
the southern part of the peninsula of 
Sagaleen. It stretches from the 3lst to 
nearly the 46th degree of north latitude, 
comprehending almost every variety of 
climate and production. The striking 
peculiarity of the former is its extreme 
severity in the winter, even in a very 
low latitude. Capt. Golownin's account 
of this phenomenon, and of its causes, 
we shall give in his own words :— 

On a comparison of the geographical situa- 
tion of the Japanese possessions, with that of 
the countries of the western hemisphere, 
under the same degrees of latitude, it might 
be imagined that the climate, the change of 
the seasons, and the atmosphere were alike 
in both; but such a conclusion would be 
very erroneous.* The difference of the two 
parts of the world, in this respect, is so strik- 
ing, that it deserves more particular notice, 
I will take as an example Matsmai, where | 
lived two years. This town lies in the forty 
second degree of latitude, that is,on a parallel] 
with Leghorn in Italy, Bilboa in Spain, and 
Toulon in France. In these places, the in- 
habitants hardly know what frost is; and 
never see any snow, except on the tops of 
high mountains: in Matsmai, en the con- 
trary, the ponds and lakes freeze ; the snow 
liesin the vallies and on the plains, from 
November till April, and falls, besides, in as 





* Charlevoix states, that the Japanese are 
much prejudiced in favour of their own cii- 
mate, and acknowledges that it must be very 
healthy, since the people are long lived, the 
women*prolific, and diseases very uncom- 
mon. We know not what dependence t 
place upon Kempfer’s wonderful story of a 
village upon the side of a mountain, all the 
inhabitants of which were children, grand 
and great grand children of a single man 
then living ; and all of them handsome, vwell 
made, polished, civil, and possessing the 
manners of people brought up at court. 

It seems, however, that little reliance cat 
be placed upon the extraordinary: boasts re- 
specting the Japanese climate ; since the Je- 
suits confess that the weather is very change- 
able; that the winter cold is intense ; and 
the fall of snow prodigious ; that the sum- 
mer heats are intolerable; that it rains 
often, and at seasons; the heaviest rains 
being in June and July, which portion of 
the year the Japanese distinguish by the 
name of the water months. and that thus- 
der and lightning are then extremely {re 
quent. Asa counterbalance to these incot- 
veniences, the Jesuit writers whimsically 
throw into. the opposite scale, the length of 
the winter, which they describe as giving 
the weather time to: purify itself, whilst the 
rains resoften it, and the various naturél 

e salutary exhalations ; ¢* 
pecially from the sulphur and the aromati¢ 
plants with which these islands abound. £4. 
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abundance as with us in St. Peters- 
burgh. Severe frosts are indeed uncom- 
mon; yet the cold is often fifteen degrees of 
Reaumur. In summer, the parts of Eu- 
rope under the same latitude as Matsmai, 
enjoy, almost constantly, serene and warm 
weather ; in Matsmai, on the other hand, the 
rain pours down in torrents, at least twice 
a week, the horizon is involved in dark 
clouds ; violent winds blow, and the fog is 
scarcely ever dispersed. In the former, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other produc- 
tions of the warm climates, thrive in 
the open air; in the latter, apples, pears, 
peaches and grapes, hardly attain their pro- 
per maturity. Lesa 
] have not, it is true, been in Niphon, the 
principal island of the Japanese possessions ; 
but I have heard from the Japanese, that in 
Yeddo, the capital city of the empire, in the 
thirty-sixth degree of latitude, snow often 
falls, in the winter nights, to the depth of an 
inch or more. It is true it melts immedi- 
ately the next day; but if we consider that 
Yeddo is under the same latitude as Malaga, 
in Spain, we shall be convinced that the cli- 
mate of the eastern hemisphereis much ru- 
der than that of the western. The Japa- 
nese assured me, that on the Southern part 
of Sagaleen, in the forty-seventh degree of 
latitude, the ground is often thawed during 
the summer, only to a depth of a foot and 
a half. If we compare with this the climate 
of a place in Europe, whose latitude corre- 
s, for example, Lyons in France, how 
different are the results. That the ac- 
counts given by the Japanese are true, I 
cannot doubt; for we ourselves met with 
great fields of ice, so late as the month of 
May, off the Kurile Island of Raschaua in la- 
titude forty-seven degrees forty-five minutes. 
At this season no ice is to be seen with us in 
the Gulph of Finland, in sixty degrees north 
latitude ; though the water there, from being 
so confined, has not power to break the ice, 
which vanishes more in consequence of the 
effects of the rays of the sun. Off Japan, 
on thecontrary, the waves of the ocean must 
break ‘it up much sooner, if the sun acted 
With the same power. p. 5. 
‘Japan abounds with lofty mountains, 
has several volcanoes, one of prodigious 
ion, and is particularly exposed to 
earthquakes. : 
ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE NATION. 


Mt appears likely that the Japanese 
derive their origin from the Mantchous, 


who. inhabit. the eastern coasts of Tar- 
po ag northward of the great 

and were, most probably, the 
Progenitors of the oo oo 4 
ingenuity a robity of the 
e aficiently Disléeind them 
race of a Chinese Extrac- 












other things they related that 
: », that, at a period of re- 
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mote antiquity, the whole earth was covered 
with water, in which state it remained, dur- 
ing a countless series of years, without the 
Almighty Creator, whom the Japanese call 
Tenko Sama (Ruler of Heaven) having cast 
his eye upon it. At length Kami, his eldest 
son, obtained permission to put the earth in 
order and to people it. He therefore took 
an extremely long staff to sound the depth, 
which he found to be the least, exactly in the 
place where Japan now rises out of the sea. 
He threw earth from the bottom up in a 
heap, and created the island of Niphon, fur- 
nished it with all the natural productions 
which still flourish there, divided himself 
into two beings, one male, and one female; 
and peopled the new country: when the 
other children of God saw their brother's 
work, they did the same in other parts of 
the globe, and though they succeeded in 
creating countries, ordering and peopling 
them, they, however, had not the skill which 
their elder brother possessed ; and hence in 
their creation of countries and men they did 
not attain to the same perfection.* For this 
reason the Japanese are superior to all the 
other inhabitants of the earth, and the pro- 
ductions of Japan better than all others. 
Teske, who related to us this tradition from 
their ancient history, laughed, and said, that 
even to this day, most of his countrymen 
believed the silly fable, and many affirmed 
that a part of the staff which their first an- 
cestor had employed to measure the depths 
of the ocean, still existed as an evergreen 
tree, on one of the highest mountains in the 
Island of Niphon. p. 8. 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 
Four different systems of religion 
prevail in Japan: first the adoration of 
immortal spirits, or children of the 
highest being, and the worship of saints. 
Temples are constructed to the honor 
of these divinities and saints: secondly, 
the religion of the Bramins derived 
from India.—The subjoined extract 
presents a most remarkable proof of 
the early introduction of orthodox 
Christianity into Japan, and of the cor- 
ruption of its doctrines. 
- The facts connected with this (the Bra- 
min) religion, manifest in a most extraordi- 
nary degree the rapid diffusion of the know- 
ledge, tho’ corrupted, of the Christian reli- 
gion to the eastward of Judea. About the 
year A. D. 55, the Chinese emperor Mimti, 
heard of a sect in India called the sect of 
Xaca, and he was so much pleased with 





* Another statement says, “ That at the 
beginning of the world, the first of Seven 
Celestial Spirits arranged the chaos, or 
confused mass of land and ‘sea, when from 
the end of a rod, with which he performed 
it, there fell a muddy froth, which con 
densed, and formed the Islands of Japan.” 
—EFd, if 
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their tenets, as to send special messengers 
thither, with orders to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of their forms and opinions. 
About the year A. D. 62, these messengers 
returning by way of Japan, found the te- 
nets of Xaca already introduced there—a 
brief sketch of which will suflice to prove 
the fact in question. Some of these were, 
that there are future recompenses esta- 
blished for virtue, and punishments for vice: 
that good men after death are received into 
a place of happiness, where all desires are 
fulfilled ; but the wicked are shut up ina 
lace of torment; that Aaca is the Saviour 
of mankind; that he was born of a female 
in order that he might recal man to the way 
of salvation, from whence he had previously 
seen that they had strayed; that he came 
to expiate the sins of the world, in order 
that after death, they might acquire a happy 
resurrection ; and that the Godhead consists 
of three persons in unity—a coincidence in 
chronology and doctrine which strikes at 
the very root of those assertions of infidelity, 
that would look for the origin of the Christ- 
jan gospel, in the corrupted traditions of the 
East, supported by the unfounded asser- 
tions of anterior antiquity.—1t is a remark- 
able fact, that.the followers of this religion 
worshjp an image with three heads and 
forty hands, as a symbol of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, and of the universality 
of the divine operations. They believe, 
also, that whatever crimes may have been 
committed, the sinner may expect salvation 
if he dies invoking the Deity, whom they 
represent as having undergone a most severe 
penance, in order to wash away the sins of 
mankind. They also believe that this God 
is invisible, and of a nature quite distinct 
from the elements of matter; that he ex- 
isted before the creation; that he had no 
beginning, and will have no end; that all 
things were created by him ; that his essence 
pe ap or through the heavens, upon the 
and kajoad it, that he is present every 
where ; that he governs and preserves all 
things; that he is immoveable, immaterial, 


and ought to be reverenced, as the inex- 
haustible source of all good. p. 45. 
Thirdly the religion of Confucius, 


and fourthly, the adoration of the hea- 
venly bedies. 

They consider the sun as the highest di- 
vinity, then follow the moon and stars. 
Almost every constellation forms a separate 
divinity ; these divinities contend with each 
other,and make peace; form alliances by 

jage, seek to outwit and to injure each 
other; in short, according to the belief of 
the , they have all human weak- 
nesses, and live like men, only with the dif- 
ference that they are unmortal, and assume 


any shape they . This religion gave 
origin to a sect who adore fire, and consider 
as a divinity derived from the sun. p. 47. 
common le are remar bly 
superstitious, those of superior r 
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and education are, for the most part, 
Infidels and Atheists. No persecutioy 
exists in Japan, but every one follow, 
the religion he prefers without molesta. 
tion. Christianity alone is prohibited 
by the severest laws. The Japanese 
have numerous monasteries for the de. 
votees of each sex, which do not differ 
very materially from the ecclesiastical 
establishments of a similar nature jy 
Catholic countries ; their members pro- 
fessing celibacy, but living in inconti. 
nence ; renouncing the world, but con- 
triving to enjoy all its comforts and luxu. 
ries, and also in being useless drones 
and morbid excrescences upon the poli- 
tical body. ‘The spiritual emperor Kin. 
Rey is the head of the ancient Japanese 
religion. | 

He not only confers the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignities, but also bestows, on the 
superior officers of the state, the dignity or 
spiritual title of Kami, which the greatest 
men in the empire think it the highest honor 
to obtain. I have already had occasion to 
mention this dignity. The Kin-Rey is in- 
visible to all classes of the people, except his 
own household, and the offices of the tem- 
poral emperor, who are often sent to hin. 
Once a year, only, upon a great festival, he 
walks in a gallery, which is open below, so 
that every body can approach and see his 
feet, ‘He always wears silk cloaths, which 
from the very first preparation of the silk, 
are manufactured, by the hands of pure vir- 
gins. His meals are brought to him each 
time in new vessels, which are then broken. 
This, say the Japanese, is done, because no- 
body is worthy to eat out of the same vessel 
after him : if any one ventured it, or did it 
by mistake, he would immediately die. He 
is never permitted to touch the earth, lest 
he should be defiled; wherefore his locomo- 
tion is performed on the shoulders of his 
courtiers. Even his hair, beard, and nails, 
are only cut when he isasleep. He is oblig- 
ed to sit during the greatest part of the day 
upon his throne, with the crown upon his 
head, and immoveable as a statue, which 
state of quiescence is considered not only a 
emblematic, but as productive of the tran- 
quillity of the empire.” If, however, he 
should move himself in the slightest degree, 
or turn towards any particular province, 
they imagine that war, famine, and deso- 
lation must instantly ensue. When this 
period IF el ect over, he is permitted 
to rise, and the crown is left quietly to per 
form his sedentary functions. His head 
dress and ornaments, as well as his habits, 
bear a great resemblance to the state cos 
tume of his’ Holiness the Pope ; but as 4 
counterbalance to his state of qur 
escence, he is permitted to marry a doze? 
wives! He ‘his dress every day; 
but very little to the emolument of his vale, 
or to the shopkeepers in the Japanese Mou 
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mouth Street, since it is believed that any 
person putting on his cast off cloaths, 
would instantly be afflicted with a general 
inflammation. Even his crockery- 
ware of all sorts is broken after being once 
used; whilst the cups and saucers of his 
twelve helpmates join in the general crash. 
Note, page 67. 
NATIONAL CHARACTER, CIVILIZATION 
AND LANGUAGE. 

This is a very copious and important 
head; and to do justice to its details, 
we should embody into this article al- 
most all the author’s statements. The 
following may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the national character of the 
Japanese :—They are active, industrious, 
inquisitive, temperate, generous, honest 
and compassionate ; capable of extraor- 
dinary enterprise, eminently polite and 
courteous; they possess a high, and 
even romantic sense of honour ; and are 
universally learned, in proportion to 
their opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion ;—but they are, at the same time, 
deceitful, vindictive, and unchaste. ‘The 
great and amiable qualities of the Japa- 
nese are exemplified by Captain Go- 
lownin in almost every page of his book. 

Their extreme politeness towards each 
other has been described and accounted for, 
by the earliest writers, who state, that all 
the riches of this powerful empire are in 
the hands of the princes and nobility, who 
make a great show of their wealth; their 
magnificence going to a greater extent than 
any thing known in Europe, or recorded 
in the history of the most powerful monar- 
chies of ancient times. Ail this is seen by 
the great mass of the people, without the 
slightest envy ; and if it happens that any 

an, or man of high rank, by an un- 
accident, or hy incurring the prince’s 

Measure, should fall into indigence, still 
he is not less haughty, nor less respected 


‘ than in his most brilliant fortunes! and 
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whatever misery or poverty a gentleman 
lay be reduced, he never forms an alliance 
hisownrank,.. -. - — 
the point of honour is also extremely 
all ranks, and the lowest of the 
Id feel themselves hurt by any 
@xpression, even from a noble- 
the first rank; and believe them- 
ustified in manifesting their resent- 
Thus every one is upon his guard, 
Tanks respect each other. p. 35. 
4ne greatest stain in their national 
the dissoluteness of their 
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The bagnios are under the protection of the 
laws, and have their regulations, rules, and 
privileges. The owners of such houses 
are not considered infamous, and enjoy 
the same rights as merchants, who deal 
in a permitted commodity with the consent 
of the government: but the Japanese avoid 
being acquainted with them. The lovers 
of such places generally visit them from 
sun-set to sun-rise. The music plays and 
the drum is beat. There were some such 
houses near oar abode, and I cannot re- 
member that a single night passed without 
our hearing the drum: hence, | conclude, 
that these places are never without visitors. 
The Japanese told us, that at Yeddo, the 
capital of the temporal emperor, there are 
numbers of the largest buildings of this 
kind, which are nothing inferior, in mag- 
nificence, to the palaces of princes. In one 
of these temples, dedicated to Venus, there 
are six hundred priestesses, and yet the 
porters are often obliged to refuse ad- 
mittance to young worshippers of the god- 
dess, because there is no vacancy. We 
were assured that the proprietors of these 
magnificent magazines, spare nothing to 
furnish them with the most beautiful mer- 
chandize, and this is very easily to be be- 
lieved. On one of our walks in Matsmai, 
the interpreters, to gratify our curiosity, 
led us past such a house: half a dozen 
young creatures ran to the door to see us. 
I observed, that some of them were in the 
bleom of youth, and so handsome, that they 
would have done no discredit to a house of 
the same description in an European ca- 
pital; but perhaps they appeared so to me 
only, because my eyes had been so long 
deprived of the sight of our fair country- 
women. p. 22. 

The knowledge of the Japanese is 
extensive; every individual learns to 
read and write. In agriculture, the 
chase, the fisheries, the manufacture of 
silk and woollen goods, and of por- 
celain, varnished goods, and polishing 
of metals, they are not at all inferior 
to the Europeans. They are skilful 
cabinet-makers, and are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of all 
articles appertaining to domestic econo- 
my. They are but imperfectly versed 
in astronomy, and have only a slight 
knowledge of the mathematics, and the 
more abstruse sciences. In painting, 
architecture, sculpture, engraving, mu- 
sic and poetry, they are described as 
very far inferior to the Europeans. 
They are novices in the art of war; and 
are entirely ignorant of the best methad 
of constructing their vessels, The 
characters employed by the Japanese in 
writing, resemble those of the Chinese ; 
that is, they are symbols. They write 
in a perpendicular line; and their‘ lan- 
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guage is extremely difficult to learn, nor 

will they instruct a stranger in it. — 

GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE, LAWS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

The form of government is remarkably 
complicated. The supreme spiritual au- 
thority has been already mentioned, and 
the shadows of secular power are vested 
in the spiritual emperor; who is, never- 
theless, obliged to consult a council of 
five individuals, selected from the most 
eminent personages in the state. There 
is also an asseinbly which we should de- 
nominate a senate. Japan is divided 
into nearly two hundred principalities, 
each governed by its own hereditary 
prince, with absolute sway, except in 
those points which relate to the general 
administration of the Empire; but the 
Japanese laws, which emanate from the 
Emperor, are universally obeyed. There 
are also a numerous order of nobility, 
who alone are eligible for places of profit 
and distinction; the remaining classes 
are ecclesiastics, men of learning, in- 
cluding physicians, soldiers, merchants, 
mechanics, labourers, and slaves. 

The nobility enjoy very important pri- 
vileges in Japan. All the places in the 
second council or senate, all the important 
offices of the state, and the posts of gover- 
nors in the imperial provinces, are filled 
up entirely from their body alone. Ifa war 
breaks out, the commanding generals are 
chosen from among the reigning princes 
of the nobility. Every noble family has a 
particular distinction, and the right to keep 
a train of honour, whichis made use of by 
the eldest of the family. The nobility is 
also hereditary, and descends to the eldest 
son, or according to the will of the father, 
tothe most worthy. If the father judges 
his legitimate unworthy of this dignity, he 
may adopt a son from another family; 
hence, a good-for-nothing nobleman is a 
rare phenomenon, which only the too great 
love of a father for an unworthy son can 
render possible. p. 85. 

The Japanese are remarkably sevete. 
Their capital punishments are ripping 
open the oe and decapitation. The 
use of torture is also authorized, but is 
rarely inflicted. In fact, the rigour of 
their statutes operates in the same man- 
ner as our penal code: they are, in 
most cases, evaded. Property, how- 
ever, of every kind, is secured to its 
es act by the laws of Japan. A 

usband has the power of putting the 
adultress and her paramour to death, if 
surprised in the fact; so has a father 
with respect to the seducer of his 
daughter; they have also unlimited 

er over untoward children.’ The 


apanese houses’ are not built of stone 








on account of the earthquakes; but 
commonly of wood, and very slight, to 
suit the warmth of the climate. The 
insides of their dwellings are fitted up in 
a singular style. 

Many of their apartments are embel- 
lished with a painting of a divinity, or 
richly ornamented papers, on which are 
some favourite moral sentences of philoso- 
phers or poets ; in some instances, they have 
grotesque caricatures of old Chinese, or 
birds, trees, or landscapes, painted upon 
screens; in most houses they have flower 
pots, filled with the most odoriferous flow- 
ers, according to the season; aud, in de- 
fault of them, with artificial representations 
of flowers, impregnated with odours; these, 
together with perfuming pots of brass or 
copper, in the shape of lions, cranes, and 
other rare animals, hangings of silk net, 
vessels of porcelain, and ranged in the 
neatest order, all produce the most pleasing 
effect. 

Their love of ornament is, indeed, car- 
ried to an extreme, in numerous instances: 
at their feasts, it is often superfluous, and 
their ceremonies are never at an end. Their 
attendants are most numerous; yet a word 
is never heard spoken, nor does there ever 
arise the slightest confusion ; but the plates 
are ornamented with ribands; and if a 
partridge, or any other bird is served up, 
it is sure to have its body varnished, and 
its neck and feet gilded. Their feasts are 
always accompanied with music; but excess 
is unknown.” note to p. 113. 

Their streets are extremely narrov. 
Their municipal regulations admirable ; 
and might be advantageously adopted in 
Europe. 

Charlevoix asserts, that the number of 
cities in Japan, in his time, amounted to 
thirteen thousand, almost all of which were 
populous. He describes them as being to- 
tally devoid of walls, with the streets gene- 
rally running in right lines, cutting each 
other at right angles, with gates which are 
shut every night, generally much orna- 
mented, and with guards regularly mounted. 
The towns and villages, as stated by Kemp- 
fer, are too numerous for belief:—909,858, 
generally built along great roads, and well 
inhabited, principally by shopkeepers and 
artizans; these consist, indeed, of double 
rows of houses, but are so extensive and 
close to each other, as scarcely to have 
marked limits. 

Every street has a superintendent off- 
cer or QOtiona, who, like our constable o! 
the night,preserves good order after sun-s¢t; 
and is bound to obey the orders of . superior 
magistrates. The ottonas keep a regisie! 
of all the residents in their peculiar streets, 
of all births, deaths, and marriages, of all 
who leave their homes for the purpose of 
travelling, or who change their residence 
into any other street, The profession t 
trade, condition in life, and religion of each 
individual, are also carefully recorded. 
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When disputes arise, the ottona calls the 

rties before him, for the purpose of 
setiling matters ; but he has no power to 
enforce his recommendations, although he 
can punish slight crimes by imprisonment. 
Each ottona is elected by the inhabitants, 
by a majority of voices; a certain number of 
names being chosen and presented to the go- 
yernors or mayors, for election or approval. 

«To each ottona there are three petty 
constables; besides which, like the old Sax- 
on hundreds and tythings, all the inha- 
bitant householders of each street are di- 
vided into parties of five, which will some- 
times include fifteen families, each under 
the inspection of a chief, who is not only 
responsible for their conduct in regard to 
enquiry, but actually shares with them the 
chastisement of their crimes or faults. In 
each street there is a police clerk, who 
writes out, and publishes the orders of the 
ottona, and preserves the records. The 
office of treasurer is held by each inhabitant 
inturn for a year; and there is is a mes- 
senger who posts up orders, collects taxes, 
brings information, &c. &c.” p. 118. 

(To be continued.) 
Human Life, a Poem. By Samvuev Ro- 
GERS. Quarto. pp. 94. 

Didactic poetry, when it treats of hu- 
man passions, as it is commonly devoted 
to the description of general feelings, 
unmarked by those traits and peculiari- 
ties which distinguish the individual, 
does not create that deep and powerful 
interest which is excited when those feel - 
ings are exemplified and brought home 
to the affections of the reader, by the 
portraiture of the enjoyments or suffer- 
ings of real or imaginary personages.— 
It can, therefore, no more be expected 
to interest the common reader, than phi- 

ropy. or cosmopolitism can be 
thought to actuate the mass of mankind : 
for, unless we are enabled to picture to 
ourselves vividly and distinctly those ob- 
jects which are intended to excite our 

Ip oe it is not the bare recital of 

© most alarming and horrible eatastro- 
phes'that willaffect in the slightest de- 

even those of the most delicate: sen- 
_A battle, however fatal may 

have its consequences, and nume- 
tous and noble the heroes who poured 
forth their souls in its strife, fills not the 
ustant reader of a Gazette or History 
With horror or interest proportionate to 
the gceurrence; and though whole 
ses of the slain may be described 
with terrible fidelity, yet the lady who 
Meks at the cry of a child, or falls into 
series at the sight of a spider, will 
requently peruse the whole with- 

+ Sightest emotion. But, let an 
“ual recount his own hair-breadth 
'Montuty Mig.—No.62; 
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escapes from death, and the various pe- 
rils he has undergone—how at one time, 
lying wounded in the midst of contend- 
ing masses, his countrymen passed him, 
heedless of his single existence, whilst 
engaged in the struggle of a nation : and 
at another, how he avoided the observa- 
tion and brutality of the foe, by hiding 
himself among the yet warm bodies of 
the slain, till at last, when night spread 
its shadows over the scene, he was saved 
by the tempted avarice of one, unused to 
feelings of compassion,—and we then 
listen with attention and sympathy. So 
it is with didactic, compared with narra- 
tive, or individual poetry ; and hence the 
quantity of the latter so much exceeds 
that of the former, which is generally 
read in “ Elegant Extracts,” or works of 
a similar nature, professing to save us 
the trouble of wading through whole 
pages in search of a single line. Amongst 
the poems of this class, of a more modern 
date, we may instance the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” which is now seldom spoken of, 
though most people are induced to pe- 
ruse it, in consequence of the minor 
compositions of the same author. We 
are far from pretending to deny that it 
contains many beautiful and energetic 
passages, but what are they in compari- 
son with the occasional pieces of Camp- 
bell. -We can sympathize with * Lo- 
chiel,” who dares, even against the 
warnings of Fate, to be loyal to him, he 
deems his liege, though fallen sovereign. 
We can feel with the “ Exile of Erin,” 
in his passionate exclamation — : 
‘** The wild deer and wolf to a covert can 
flee 
But I have no refuge from famine and dan- 
er ; 

A peal and a country remain not for 

me.” 

We can pity him, whilst we almost 
watch him, as he gazes in despair on the 
waves which form the girdle of his own 
“‘ native isle of the ocean,” knowing that 
they are never to bear his bark towardsits 
much loved shore; but we cannot be 


expected to be powerfully affected by 


general and imperfect philosophical dis- 
tinctions and comparisons between the 
expectation and presence of objects. We 
cannot. be thought to feel much for the 
ticipations of a mother whilst rocking 
the cradle of her infant hope; nor for 
the visions of home. which Sribe ‘in the 
mind of a sailor on his retusW from 2 
distant land, as long as the mother is 
not particularized, piles loa 
and characteristics, from the many cot- 
tagers we daily see in the country, or 
Vou.XI. = X , ee 
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the sailor is undistinguished by any in- 
dividual trait to separate him from those 
masses which are constantly streaming 
from the public houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Wapping. Yet these are the 
most vivid delineations in the poem to 
which we allude. 

Goldsmith, whom we look upon as 
the most successful of all didactic poets, 
avoided these defects by taking, as the 
subjects of his two poems, the scenes 
and characters of nations—the descrip- 
tion of a village, once happy and flourish- 
ing, deserted by the aged with their 
thousand associations of memory, and 
by the young with the broken dreams of 
imagination, picturing the bliss they 
trusted to have enjoyed amidst the scenes 
of their infancy. We can fancy to our- 
selves the poet seated upon the summit 
of an Alp, and calling to his remembrance 
the features of those nations below him, 
among which his flute had procured for 
him an hospitable reception, and we are 
deeply interested by the paintings which 
he professes to have studied from nature 
of the miseries arising from a popula- 
tion forced into emigration. 

Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons” are but little 
read though much talked of, and those 
parts of Milton, in his noble and mag- 
nificent poem, which treat of abstruse 
speculations, and paint Adam and Eve 
in that simplicity of which we have no 
prototype, are, we should conceive, com- 
paratively neglected ; whilst an estimate 
is most generally formed of his merit as 
a poet, by those passages in which he 
describes the remorseless malice and in- 
solent daring of Satan against the Cre- 
ator and his works. 

We cannot, therefore, understand why 
so many didactic poems have, of late 
years, been offered to the public. The 
“ Pleasures of Hope” had much of no- 
velty in them, and were, besides, over- 
spread with a halo of pure and refined 
sensibility, which gave them additional 
claima to the attention of the lovers of 
poetry. The “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
were also read and approved; but then 
came those of Melancholy, Virtue, Soli- 
tude, rey yy ye 80 ae other 
pleasures, that they at last palled upon 
the ‘public taste, aa thou eGo San 
still poured forth in lavish profusion, 
they are seldom read, and still less fre- 
quently remembered. 

The name of rs must, however, 
always insure respect and attention; 
though we wonder at his fondness for 
the style of writing in which he now ap- 
pears before us for the second time: 
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more especially as his efforts seem 4. 
tended with less success at each publica. 
tion. There are many poets at twenty. 
one, who are no longer so at sixty ; no 
that we think poetry inconsistent wit}, 
that age, having the example of Dry. 
den’s writing Palamon and Arcite 4 
70: but old age, in many, become 
more cautious; it gives more time ty 
polish, and seems to consider that ima. 
gination and thought may be supplied 
by harmony of versification, and elegance 
of diction. Such were probably elegant 
poets whilst the fervour of youth was 
upon them, though, on account of the 
weakness of their passions, they were ne. 
ver either forcible or striking ; but when 
old age, with its cool reflections, takes 
the place of passion, they sink entirely 
into versifiers. 

The author before us is, we shoul 
think, better adapted to be the satirist 
of private society, than the writer of 
commendatory verses on the human 
race. His conversation—always full of 
something innocent/y malicious, and 
caustic, could scarcely mark him out as 
the poet designated by the God to paint 
human life, as if nothing but virtue 
formed the passing phantoms of the 
world’s phantasmagoria. 

When we took up the poem which 
has given rise to the present observa- 
tions, “‘ Human Life” naturally offered 
to our imagination the chequered scenes 
of joy and grief—the scenes in which tlie 
ray of hope, rather than of happiness, 
occasionally breaks through the canopy- 
ing clouds, and illuminates some spots of 
a vast landscape. We trusted to have 
seen our author's talents exerted in re- 
presenting those numberless _ follies, 
which, like the invisible vapours rais- 
ed by the noon-day sun; at last by 
their multitude, form a mass limiting the 
extent of that power which created 
them. But no; there are no vices de- 
picted—no follies lashed, so as to mark 
their existence: all is virtue, serenity, 
and happiness. There is, indeed, 10 
reverse to the picture, except the {fol- 
lowing : 

But man is born to suffer. On the door 

Sickness has set her mark; and now 10 
more | 

Laughter — we hear, or wood noies 


As of a mother singing to a child. 

All now in anguish from that room retire, 

Where — cheek glows with consuming 

And innocence breathes contagion—all bv' 
one 

But she who gave it birth-frem her aloné 
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The medicine cup is taken. Through the 
ni ht, 

sid Wioagh the day, that with its dreary 


light aes 
Comes unregarded, she sits silent by, _ 
Watching the changes, with her anxious 
eye: i, 
While they without, listening, below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they 
love) 
From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exchanging still, still as they turn to hear, 
Whispers, and sighs, and smiles of tender- 
ness 
That would in vain the starting tear repress. 
| p. 38. 


Besides a general want of truth in 
his colouring, which renders the poem 
flat and oneal 4 as it has no re- 
lief, Mr. Rogers has fallen into another 
great defect ; he has taken his illustra- 
tions entirely from England, apparently 
attempting to paint the garden lawn, 
and tea circle of afamily mansion, with 
afew lines upon a parliamentary life, 
allof the present day. One is, there- 
fore, not a little startled, in the midst 
of his tranquil scenes, to meet with the 
following verses, as a delineation of an 
English occurrence :— 


Bat hark the din of arms! no time for 
sorrow. 

To horse! to horse! aday of blood to-mor- 
row ! 

One parting pang, and then—and then I fly, 

Fly to the field to triumph—or to die.— 

He goes, and Night comes, as it never came, 

With shrieks of horror!—and a vault of 
flame! 

And lo! when morning mocks the desolate, 

Red runs the river by ; and at the gate 

Breathless, a horse without a rider stands! 

But hush! . . . a shout from the victorious 

bands! 

And oh the smiles and tears, a sire restored! 

One wears his helm, one buckles on his 

One hangs the wal] with laurel leaves, and 


ing to prepare the soldier's festival; 
ule she best-loved, tiJl then forsaken 


Clings round his neck as she would cling 
for ever ! p. 40. 


_ The boundaries of a poet’s imagina- 
tion have-never as yet been marked by 
of limits; but he who chooses 

to iseribe the range of his pencil 
= the subject upon which he 
treats, ought not to exceed his self-as- 
ned tmntations. He who describes 
eich and luxuriant Abassides in their 
tly rambles through Asiatic towns, 


owed, though he disguise them, 
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to represent them with the manners of 
European Knights Errant, and as we 
ought not to confound the Tg erage 
and domestic occurrences of Asia, with 
those of Europe, so we are not per- 
mitted to make anachronisms in English 
manners, still more absurd and glaring. 
Thank God, the peasant’s cottage has 
not, for many years, been disturbed 
even by the sound of a hostile trumpet, 
much less by the enemies’ fire-brand or 
cannon. 

There is another defect we have to 
notice, of a more general cast, as it 
affects the whole poem; we mean the 
mingling with the description of an ideal 
though coutinuous personification, the 
identification of several of his friends, 
without marking the difference between 
the two; so that Mr. Fox and others 
are introduced, individually, as forming 
the same ideal character. . Besides this, 
there are several blemishes of no less 
weight, though they affect only passages. 
It has been very much the fashion of 
late years, for authors to make their 
verses unintelligible, by distant hints 
and allusions, so that to read a pamphlet 
poem, we must either be in possession 
of the erudition of a walking library, 
or else we must pay some dozen shillings 
for illustrations; and have the 1000 
lines of poetry swelled into two vo- 
lumes of 800 pages, by notes, which, 
from their pedantic weight, few people 
read, and fewer still, understand. It is 
the worst trait in the character of our 
modern poetry, that a mention of those 
facts which are in the reach of all, and 
which we denominate nature, cannot be 
made without innumerable references 
to dull scraps in old chronicles, and rare 
books. Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, and 
even Milton, with all his erudition—in 
fine, none of our standard poets have 
done this. We find, in their works, 
allusions to what the classical scholar 
and well informed reader must under- 
stand; but we do not discover in them 
the ridiculous affectation to which we 
refer. We fear Messieurs Scott and 
Southey will have to atone in the pur- 
gatory of Fame, for this bad result from 
the universality of their information; 
and even Mr. Rogers will not come off 
with flying colours, since he appears to 
have been slightly affected with the same 
strange and unaccountable mania. The 
following passage, which might certainly 
have been explained in the text,withgut 
the aid of the note attached, will not be 
very easily understood :— 
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Liker her most gentle, most unfortunate,* 

Crowned but to die—who in her chamber 
sale, 

Musing with Plato, though the horn was 
blown, 

And every ear and every heart was won, 

And all in green array were chasing down 
the sun. 


* Lefore I went into Germany, I came to 
Brodegate, in Leicestershire, to take my 
leave of the noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholding. Her pa- 
rents, the duke and duchess, with all the 
household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. I found her in 
her chamber, reading Phzdo Platonis, in 
Greek, and that with as much delight as 
some gentlemen would read a merry tale in 
Boccace. After salutation and duty done, 
with some otber talk, I asked her, why she 
should lose such pastime in the park ? Smil- 
ing, she answered me—*I wist all their sport 
in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
I find in Plato.” RoGer ASCHAM. 


But Mr. Rogers has been modest, and 
has only given us eight pages of notes to 
explain the inexplicable difficulties of his 
few lines, whilst he has left whole pages 
to go down to posterity perfectly unin- 
telligible ; unless, indeed, a_ second 
Bentley should arise to alter them at his 
will, according to what he shall con- 
ceive to have been meant. 

We will endeavour to explain the na- 
ture of the difficulties such a critic would 
have to encounter. Who, for instance, 
in the following lines, would not ima- 
gine that the shoe-tie would be let fall 
for a relic, by the same person who 
would resign the world for one: 

At length he goes—a pilgrim to the shrine, 

And for a relic would a world resign! 

A glove, a shoe-tie, or a flower let fall— 

What se theleast,Love consecrates them 

And now he breathes in many a_ plaintive 
verse ; 

Now wins the duil ear of the wily nurse, 

At early matins, (twas at matin time 

That first he saw and sickened in his prime) 

And soon the Sybil, in her thirst for gold, 

Plays with young hearts that will not be 
controlled. p- 24. 

And how came the lover to see his mis- 

tress at matinsin England. Matin time 

may refer to five o'clock in the morning; 

but matins commonly means the offiee 

sung at that hour by the monks in choir. 

What do liaks of gold mean in these 

verses ? 

Yet here high passions, high desires unfold, 

Prompting ? noblest, here Jinks of 


. gol 
Bind soul to soul; and thoughts divine in- 
spire . 
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A thirst unquenchable, a holy fire, 
That will not, cannot but with life expire ! 
[n the common acceptation of the term 
it would mean love of lucre, but how 
does that tally with the ennobling pas. 
sions midst which this bond is set? 
What means amongst the amusements 
of infancy : 
His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 
And in green letters sees his name arise. 
Perhaps it is to sow mustard and cress; 
but we are doubtful whether so chaste a 
poet should imply so unpoetical, though 
recondite a fact, as that children 
sometimes sow their herbage in the 
shape of letters. It was probably, how- 
ever, in hopes that, not many years after 
he has left this afflicted world, these 
lines may afford room for more disserta- 
tions than even the quincunses of Vir- 
gil’s Georgics. 

We will only quote one more of these 
obseurities: we should wish to under- 
stand them, because we feel persuaded 
that something fine must be latent in the 
darkness in which they are shrouded, 
according to the old adage, ommne ignoium 
pro sublimi ; so that a second edition 
may have an explanatory note upon it. 
Who spurs his horse against the mountain's 

side ; 
Then plunging, slakes his fury in the tide? 
Cries ho! and draws; and where the sun- 
beams fall, 
At his own shadow thrusts along the wall ? 
Who dances without music; and anon 
Sings like the lark—then sighs as woe- 
begone, 
And folds his arms, and, where the willows 
wave, 
Glides in the moonshine by a maidens 
grave? | 
Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brov. 
Yon summer clouds, now like the Alps, and 
now 
A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou, 
p. 27. 
We now turn to the more gratifying 
portion of our task—that of particula- 
rising some of the more pleasing pas- 
sages in the poem. That it contains 
many worthy of the name our author has 
acquired will readily be imagined by all, 
and disappointment will not attend their 
expectations. The following are, per- 
haps, some of the best— 
And say, how soon,where, blithe as innocet!, 
The boy at sun-rise whistled as he went, 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o’er the green: 
The man himself how alter'd, not the scene: 
Now journeying home, with nothing but the 
| name ; 
Way-worn and spent, another, and the 
. same! 
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observes the growth or the decay, 

To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 

yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks 
grow grey! 

And in her glass could she but see her face 

She'll see so soon amid another race ; 

How would she shrink!—Returning from 
alar, 

After some years of travel—some of war, 

Within his gates Ulysses stood unknown, 

Before a wile, a father, and a son. 


And such is Human Life, the general 
theme, 
Ab, what at best, what but a longer dream ° 
Though with such wild romantic wander- 
ings fraught, 
Sueh forms in fancy’s richest colouring 
wrought, 
Thatlike the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o’er 
again? 
Our pathway leads but to a precipice ; 
And all must follow—fearful as it is, 
From the first step “tis known: but—no 
delay ! 
On, ’tisdecreed. We tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills besets us as we go, 
“ $til could I shun the fatal gulph’—ah! 
“NO, 
Tis all in vain—the inexorable law ! 
Nearer and nearer to the brink we draw. 
Verdure springs up, and fruits and flowers 
invite ; 
And groves and fountains—all things that 
- delight. 
“ Oh, I would stop and linger if I might.” 
We fly; no resting for the foot we find ; 
All dark before, all desolate behind ! 
At length the brink appears—but one step 


No eye 


_ more! 
We faint—on, on!—we faulter—and ‘tis 
over! p- 11. 


How great the mystery! Let others sing 
circling year, the promise of the spring, 

The summer’s glory and the rich repose 

Ofautumn, and the winter’s silvery snows. 

Man through the changing scene let me 

_ © pursue, 

Himself how wond’rous in his changes too ! 

Not Man the sullen savage in his den, 

But man called forth in fellowship with 


‘i jhea: MeN, wit 

Schooled and trained up to wisdom from his 

_. .. birth; 

God’s noblest work—His image upon 
___ earth! p- 18. 





- His address (we imagine) to a sister, 
is simple, and the last lines touching — 
Semel wes ours—it seems but yester- 
wie tan \ Bee " ; 
When in thy prime; wishing so much to 
here, Maria, there, without a sigh, 


Ohne in a sister’s arms to die ! 
ti wert lovely—lovely was thy frame, 








. And pure thy spirit as from Heaven it came. 


When recalled to join the blest above, 


a victim to exceeding love, 
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Nursing the young to health. In happier 


hours, 
When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 
Once in thy mirth thou bad’st me write on 
thee ; 
And now I write what thou shalt never see. 
p- 33. 
The following description of two lo- 
vers, after their ec/aircissemen/’, and 
their subsequent marriage, is in Mr. Ro- 
ger’s best style: — 
Then came those full confidings of the past, 
All sunshine now, where all was overcast. 
Then do they wander till the day is gone ; 
Lost in each other, and when night steals 
on, 
Covering them round, how sweet her ac- 
cents are! 
Oh, when she turns and speaks, her voice is 
far, 
Far above singing !—But soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence—joy like his, like hers, 
Deals not in words; and now the shadows 


close, ; 
Now in the glimmering dying light she 
grows, 


Less and less earthly ! As departs the day, 

All that was mortal seems to melt away, 

Till like a gift resumed as soon as given, 

She fades at last into a spirit from Heaven! 

Then are they blest indeed ; and swift the 

hours 

Till her young sisters wreath her hair in 
flowers, 

Kindling her beauty—while unseen, the 
least 

Twitches her robe, then runs behind the 
rest, 

Known by her laugh, that will not be sup- 
pressed. . 

Then before aLu they stand—the holy vow, 

And ring of gold—no fond illusions now 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light, 

Shining within when all without is night; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares di- 
viding ! 

Now oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 


To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ;° 


Still subject—ever on the watch to borrow 
‘Mirth of bis mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked to rapture by the master’s spell ; 
And feeling hearts—touch them but rightly 
—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. 
p- $l. 
He ends the poem also well :— 
And now behold him up the hill ascending, 
Memory and Hope, like evening stars, at- 
tending ; 
Sustained,-excited, till his course is run, 
By deeds of virtue done or to be done. 
When on his couch he sinks at length to 
rest, 
Those by his counsel saved, his power re- 
dressed, 
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Those by the world shunned ever as unblest, 

At whom the rich man’s dog growls from 
the gate, 

But whom he sought out, sitting desolate, 

Come and stand round—the widow with her 


child, 

As when she first forgot her tears and 
Sniled ! 

They, who watch by him, see not; but he 
sees, 

Sees and exults—were ever dreams like 
these ? 

They, who watch by him, hear not ; but he 
hears, 

And Earth recedes, and Heaven itself ap- 
pears ! 

‘Tis past! That hand we grasped, alas, in 
vain ! 


Nor shal! we look upon his face again! 

But to his closing eyes, for all were there, 

Nothing was wanting; and, through many 
a year, 

We shall remember with a fond delight 

The words so precious which we heard to- 
night; 

His parting though awhile our sorrow flows, 

Like setting suns or music at the close ! 

Then was the drama ended. Not till then, 

So full of chance and change the lives of 


men, 

Could we pronounce him happy. Then 
secure 

From pain, from grief, and all that we en- 
dure, 

He slept in jeace—say, rather soared to 
Heaven, 

Upborne from earth by Him to whom ‘tis 
given 


In his right hand to hold the golden key 

That opes the portals of eternity. 

When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed 
night, 

Who sate and watched in raiment heavenly 
bright ; 

And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 

Says, pointing upwards that he is not here, 

That he is risen ! 

But the day is spent; 

And stars are kindling in the firmament, 

To us how silent—though like ours, per- 
chance, 

Busy and fall of life and circumstance ; 

Where some the paths of wealth and power 
pursue, 

Of pleasure some, of happiness a few ; 

And as the sun goes round—a sun not ours, 

While from her lap another Nature showers 

Gifts of her own, some from the crowd re- 
tire 


Think on themselves, within, without in- 
; quire ; 
At distance dwell on all that there, 


All that their world reveals of goodand fair; 
And, as they wander, picturing things, like 
a , 


Not as they are, but as they ought to be, 
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Trace out their journey through their litile 

day, 

And fondly , a an idle hour away. 
There are, at the close of the volume, 

two other poems, one in blank verse, 
written at Pestum, unworthy of the 
subject, and another in rhymes, entitled 
the “ Boy of Egremend,” who, in spite 
of the explanation, dies, we cannot un. 
derstand how, and thus forms the sub- 
ject of a pathetic tale no doubt, in four 
pages. We have no room for extracts 
from them, nor would their merit war. 
rant any, if we had. 

An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, pro- 
nounced at the Royal Atheneum of Paris. 
By M. Bensamin Constant. Edited 
by Sir T. C. MorGan. 8vo. pp. 78. 

In our Number for December last, 
we gave a memoir of the distinguished 
and illustrious subject of this eulogium. 
It is well known to our readers that the 
political opinions espoused by Sir Samuel 
Romilly differ, toto calo, from thiose 
which we have uniformly and conscienti- 
ously maintained. Itis foreign to our 
present purpose to examine the question 
of the expediency or necessity of those 
measures, exclusively political, of which 
he was one of the ablest and most prin- 
cipled defenders. Whilst yet mourning 
over his bier, and joining the solemn re- 
quiem, in which every true Briton, of 
whatsoever party he may be, most cor- 
dially unites, we feel that to blend with 
our regrets animadversions upon. |is 
conduct as a publie character, viewed in 
the light in which we must necessarily 
regard it, would be to unhallow the sa- 
crifice, by mixing up the bitterness of 
political controversy, with the esteem 
and admiration we have always felt in- 
clined to allow him as a private indivi- 
dual. 

Excluding, therefore, this part of the 
subject altogether, it is open to us te 
consider the production of M. Constant, 
merely in the light of a funeral oration. 
The talent and versatility of this writer 
are well known ; and the point, energy, 
and force which distinguish almost every 
page of the Eulogium do not detract 
from his pretensions. When it is remen- 
bered that M. Constant was an adherent 
of Buonaparte ; that he is a Frenchman; 
that his work was composed with all the 
acrimony of feeling, we might say ani- 
mosity, with which such a man would 
be likely to regard that country which 
had gloriously vanquished and imposed 
chains upon his own; and, that he might 
be expected to vent some part of his dis- 
pleasure in splenetic remarks upon the 
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act of the English government, it 
will not surprise our readers, that 
against the greater part of his opinions 
and deductions we should entirely and 
ynhesitatingly protest; or that, under 
such circumstances, we should be half 
inclined to consider the present pane- 
ric rather as an escape-valve to relieve 
the over-wrought steam-engine of na- 
tural prejudice, than as a heartfelt tri- 
bute to the talents and worth of the in- 
dividual whose virtues it professes to 
celebrate. Be that as it may, candour 
els us to acknowledge that, in a 
literary point of view, it possesses consi- 
derable merit. A single quotation will 
serve to show the style in which it is 
composed ; and as the author has chosen 
to a honourable testimony to the 
purity of judicial administration in this 
country, we can make one without doing 
any violence to our own feelings. 


Never in England do the judges inter- 
rupt the accused, unless it be to guard him 
against a dangerous line of defence, and to 

rotect him from himself. After having 
Jent a complacent ear to the accuser, they 
never refuse to listen to the reply. They 
make no merit of embarrassing by captious 
questions, of insulting by outrageous apos- 
trophes, or injuring by ironical commen- 
taries, the prisoner, whose very. situation is 
a source of uncertainty and of unreadiness 
of intellect. They inflict not an anticipat- 
ing punishment on him who is as yet the 
object only of suspicions which may prove 
unfounded, by forcing him to listen im 
silence to the invectives dictated by vanity, 
by a wretched eagerness for success, or by 
a puerile ambition of oratory, at a moment 
the sole legislative object is the attainment 
of justice. Thus the judges in England 
have never to complain that the law is not 
sufficiently respected.—p. 30. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Grazier’s Manual. By T. Cooke. 
12mo. 7s. 

ARTS. 

A Treatise on Practical Perspective, ex- 
emplified by an Illustrative Model and Plans; 
being a course of lessons that exhibit the 
Practice and Theory of the Science of Per- 
spective, by concise rules for Drawing ac- 
curately. Adapted to Schools and the use 
of Artists not having a knowledge of Mathe- 
matics. By W. Williams. 8vo, ll. ls. 
bound. 


in eccentric Circular Turning, 
with practical Instructions for producing 
corresponding pieces in that Art. By J. H. 
Ibbetson. 8vo. 21s. 
is BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The Third Part of a Catalogue of an ex- 
tensive Collection of Scarce and Curious 
— Sale by Lackington andCo. 8vo. 


_Maclachlan’s Collection of Books in va- 
rious Languages, on Sale at 64 South 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 8yo. 1s. 

of BIOGRAPHY. _. _ 
Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Mrs. Sarah Savage, eldest daughter of the 
‘Henry, A.M. With a Preface, 
‘W. Jay. 12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Field Marshall His Royal 
Aine ay Edward, Duke of Kent. 












boirs of James Hardy Vaux; written 
i, 2-vols. 12mo. 10s. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

ical Table of the Nobility of 


_ mied Kingdom, shewing at one view 


order of Precedency, with an 
4 index. ]2mo. 5s. 

' DRAMA. | , 
‘Genius Justified ; being Re- 
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storations and Illustrations of 700 Passa 

in Shakspeare’s Plays, which have afforded 
scope for critical animadversion, and _ hi- 
therto held at defiance the penetration of all 
Shakspeare’s Commentators. By Z. Jack- 
son. 8vo. 14s. 

The House of Atreus and the House of 
Laius. Tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama, with a Preface on the Peculiarities 
of its structure and Moral Principles; and 
other Poems. By John Smith. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


EDUCATION. 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. pp. 256. 

It has been a complaint of long standing, that 
amid the namerous works of this description which 
have, at various times, been given to the public, 
the subjects of the colloquies are, for the most 
part, so absurd and ridiculous, that it is next to 
impossible to arrive at any thing like a knowledge, 
through their medium, of those phrases and idioms 
with which it would be most desirable to become 
acquainted. The-custom, hitherto, has been to de- 
vete the pages of such works to conversations be- 
tween the master and servant, the butcher and 
baker, the taylor and hair-dresser, &c.; and to omit 
altogether such dialogues as would be likely to 
take place in elegant society, M. Boileau has en- 
tirely avoided this gross error, and has introduced 
a selection of sentences so various, but at the same 
time sogenerally uséful, as-to render his book better 
adapted to the purposes for which it was designed 
than any we at present know of, 


Principles of Punctuation, or the Art of 
Pointing familiarized. By Cecil Hartly. 
M.A,’ | 

A book of this description, calculated to give 
young people an insight into the principles of 
punctuation has long been wanted; and we are 
glad to see the defect remedied by a gentleman so 
well qualified for the task as M1, Hartley. The 
examples,appended to the text in the form of notes, 
are various and well chosen, and the work is such 
as we can safely recommend to those who wish to 
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make themselves acquainted with this essential, 
but too commonly aegilected, branch of science. 

The Recluse, or the Hermit of Winder- 
mere, a narrative founded upon facts; being 
an important Lesson for Youth. By W. F 
Sullivan. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Young Travellers, or a Visit to the 
Grandmother, containing, with a variety of 
incidental Topics, a Sketch of the Elements 
of Zoology, Mineralogy, and other branches 
of Natural History. By Frances Thurtle. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. ‘ 

The Delphin Classics, with Variorum 
Notes. Intituled the Regent’s Edition. 
No. I. 

Enchiridion Rome, or Manual of detached 
Remarks on the Buildings, Pictures, Statues, 
Inscriptions, &c. of Ancient and Modern 
Rome. By S. Weston, F. R. 8. Foolsc. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Preparatory Geography. 
ley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in which the Ge- 
nius of the principal Ancient and Modern 
Languages is explained upon a new princi- 
ple. By the Rev. F. Nolan. The Modern 
Greek will be supplied by M.Calbo. The 
Italian Grammar, | 2mo. 2s. 6d. The French 
Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.; 
comprising Biography and Anecdotes of the 
most Celebrated Characters of that period, 
styled the Augustan Eraof France. 3 vols. 
Svo. ll. 16s. 

Memorials; or, the Memorable Things 
that fell out within this Island of Brittain 
from 16388 to 1684. - By the Rev. Robert 
Law. Edited from the MS. by C. R. 
Sharpe,esq. 4to. 1). 16s. 

LAW. 

A Supplement to the digested Abridg- 
ment and comparative View of the Statute 
Law of England and Ireland. By J. Gab- 
bett, ‘esq. Roy. 8vo. 15s. 

Statutes of the United Kingdoms, 58 Geo. 
Ill. 8yo. 16s. 

- Cases in Bankruptcy, containing those of 
1818. By T. W. Buck, esq. Roy. 8vo. 9s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice Chancellor's Court, 59 Geo. III. 
By Henry Maddock, esq. Vol. III. Part I. 
Roy. 8vo. 9s. 

The Penal Code of France. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour 
Rething, with Practical Observations on Sea 
Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, Bilious, Liver 
Complaints, and Dropsy. By Sir Arthur 
Clarke,M.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing new 
principles which tend materially to lessen 
the sufferings of the Patient, and shorten 
the duration of Labour. By Jchn Power. 
Svo. 5s, 6d, 

Practical Dlusirations of the Progress of 
Medical Improvement for the last 30 years ; 
or Histories of Cases of acute diseases, as 


By John Brad- 


8vo. 5s. 
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Fevers, Dysentery, Hepatitis, and Play. 
treated according to the Principles of the 
Doctrine of Excitation, by himself and othe, 
Practitioners, chiefly in the East and We; 
Indies. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 8vo. 7<. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel. 
lows and Licentiates of the King’s ang 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland, 
Vol. II. 8v. 16s. 

Medical Transactions, published by th, 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
Vol. IX. Part H. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Medical Logic, illustrated by 
Practical Proofs and Examples; includin; 
a statement of the Evidence respecting the 
contagious nature of the Yellow Fever. By 
Sir Gilbert Blane, bart. S8vo. 7s. 

A System of Pathological and Operatiye 


Surgery. By Robert Allan. Vol. I. &yo, 
12s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reformation in the Catholic Church of 
Germany, and the Downfall of Papal Au- 
thority, &c. pp. 215. 

It has been elsewhere observed, that there are 
certain vices inseparably connected with the court 
of Rome which are quite distinct from the personal 
character of the reigning pontiff. A system gra. 
dually evolved, during many ages, from the cor 
ruptions of christianity, founded in. imposture, 
nursed by superstition, and gathering strength 
from the calamities, of which it was, in 2 great 
measure, the cause ; such a system, we say, cay 
only be effectually maintained hy a recurrence, 
upon all suitable occasions, to the same artilices, 
and violence by which it had before prospered. A 
contrary course of action would be hostile to the 
true and invariable spirit of papacy. We there. 
fore find, that of the great number of pontiffs who 
have filled St. Petet’s chair, a very smal! minority 
have at any time evinced a sincere and cordial 
disposition to reform the manifold abuses of the 
Romish church, The remainder have heen eitier 
active agents in fulfilling the atrocities of their \o- 
cation, or have permitted these evils to remaia un- 
iedressed, which they had the discernment to 
perceive, and ofteu, privately, the candour to ac- 
knowledge, because they were professional aud 
useful sins. These ghostly fathers well knew, that 
if you either destroyed or embalmed a corrupted 
carcase, the reptiles that moved upon its surface 
would speedily expire, for want of their prose: 
nutrition, 


Tracts relating toa New View of Socicty. 
Published by Robert Owen: 

Few propositions on the subject of political eco- 
homy attracted at the time so much of the public 
attention as the project of Mr. Owen. To the be 
nevolence, zeal, and patriotism which instigated 


‘that gentleman, in defiance of obloquy, and ini 


merable difficulties, to bring forward his meaaure, 
the highest commendation is due ; but plausible 
this scheme appeags to be, on a superficial view 0! 
it, its execution would, we conceive, be atcended 
with innumerable difficulties, By generalizing th 
state of society, and compelling each individual, 
who united himself to the intended new villages, 
‘to bri: g the produce of his labours to one common 
fund, there would no longer remain that powerful! 
incentive to industry, which is afforded to the a 
tisan or agriculturist,by the assurance that himse!! 
and family would alone reap the reward of his ¢ 
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It would also paralyze emulation; and it 
ovsideration of great moment, how far the in- 
‘arrangements contemplated by Mr. Owen, 
for his villages, could be carried into complete ef- 

without infringing, to a certain degree, upou 
the civil rights of the people. Besides Mr. O. ex- 
clades, almost whol!y, from his plan, the influence 
of the most powerful impulse of the human heart, 
we mean religion. Surely the experience of the 
Freneh Revolution ought to have taught every in- 
povator upon long-existing, although defective in- 
stitations, that a system of ethics, however rational 
jt may appear, can never be expected to restrain 
the tumultuous passions of men within the limits 
of their duty, unless the higher and nobler motives 


which arise out of a sense of pure christianity be 


superadded | 

Lord Orford’s Reminiscences, pp. 170. 

This agreeable little volume, though it has not 
the charm of novelty to secommend it, possesses 
much to interest the general reader; and we are 
glad to see this. separate impression, of what we 
have been accustomed to think one of the most en- 
tertaining portions of the huge quarto volumes 
from which it was selected. The style of the “ Re- 
miniscences”’ is gay and sprightly, and such as we 
might expect from its uoble author. Ou the whole 
itis asportive bagatelle, which if it dissipates the 
ennui of an hour, will accomplish all, to the at- 
tainment cf which it is in any respect adapted. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. 2]. 12s. 6d. 

The Still Voice of Peace, or Tender Coun- 
sel to Freemen and Slaves, Professors and 
Profane, in Answer to some deep rooted 

jections and Prejudices. By Ephraim 
Wood. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Original Letters from the Rev. John New- 
ton, A.M. to the Rev. W, Barlass, 12mo. 
ds. 6d. : 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
principally in the order, and comprising the 
whole Substance of the Commentaries of 

‘Sir William Blackstone. 8vo. 1). Is. 

Facts and Observations towards forming 
aNewTheory of the Earth. By W. Knight, 

scelles’ Letters on Angling. Roy. 8vo. 


6d, 
ghd on a Visit made to some of the Pri- 
sons in Scotland and the North of England, 
m company with Elizabeth Fry. By John 
- 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Operations of the 
ores in the a of France 
ing the Usurpation of Bonaparte, 1815. 
'M. Delandine de St. Esprit. Translated 
by J. Teissera, esq. 8vo. 9s. 
the Te phist’s- Vade Mecum. By 
a * sant 4to. 11. 12s. 
 £he pus Romanus, or an Attempt to 
‘Ptove from the principles of reasoning 

Mopted by the Right Hor Sir Wm. Drum- 
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ac. Addressed to the Higher Literary 
8 of Society. By the Rev. George 
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: . of Natural Philosophy, il- 
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lustrated throughout by experiments, which 
may be performed without regular appaera- 
tus. By James Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 8s. 


NOVELS. 

Campbell; or, The Scottish Probationer. 
3 vols, : 

This is completely a tale of real life, written in 
a plain and unaffected style, and apparently devot- 
ed to the inculcation of this great moral sentiment, 
that indolence and dependence destroy all the 
energies of the mind, and, that that life will close 
in the most pleasing serenity, which has been most 
actively employed in promoting the welfare of so- 
ciety. Jf its author cannot be pronounced to have 
rivailed the. most successful novel writers of the 
day, he has at least soared very far above the 
common-place dullness of many of his fellow la- 
bourers in the field of fiction. It should be ob- 
served, that the verses, occasionally interwoven 
with the story, are pleasing and elegant, and such 
as could only have resulted from a feeling and 
amiable mind. 


The Countess of Carrick, a love tale; and 
Clandestine Marriage of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. By Carolan. 12mo. 8s. 

Coquetry.. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Emily; or, the Wife’s First Error; and 
Beauty and Ugliness; or,'The Father’s 
Prayer, and The Mother’s Prophecy, two 
tales. By Eliz. Bennett. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 

The Intriguing Beauty, and The Beauty 
without Intrigue. 3 vols. 18s. 

Normanburn ; or, The History of a York- 
shire Family. 4 vols. 12 mo. ll. Is. 

London; or, a Month at Stevens’s. 3 
vols. 12mo, 1). Is. 

POETRY. 


The Angler, a Poem. 
By Piscator 

This elegant little volume contains a didactic 
description of the various modes of angling prac- 
tised in England, and pints out the proper tackle, 
baits, seasons, and places for taking such particular 


In Ten Cantos. 


. species of the finny race. The whole is intermingled 


with rural scenery and moral reflection, so as to ren- 
der the mechanical detail, necessarily introduced, 
far from uninteresting. The notes and appendix 
comprise a complete guide for the novice in the pis- 
catory art, and many new rules and observations for 
the experienced practitioner, which appear well 
adapted and arranged, so as not to break the connec- 
tion of the text, whilst they convey évery necessary 
information. We should notice, that the embelish- 
ments are numerous, and of a veiy superior order. 


Emigration, a Poem, in imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 


The object of this production is to persuade the 
public that there are moral reasons why a “ worthy 
man,” shonid desert the land of his birth, and emi- 
grate to America. Our virtuous auther is so 
much shocked and disgusted with the vices aud 
follies of: his native country, that he is about to 
make a trial of transatlantic purity and indepen. 
dence. We wish him-a safe voyage; and as for a 
criticism on the thing he is pleased to entitle a 


‘ satire, the following epigram will speak volumes 


for us i-— 
* This book—we cannot bear poetic sinning— 


- Has but one fault—and that is the beginning, 


But, in some sort the error to amend, 
it has one excellence—and that’s the ead! 


Vou. XI, 
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The Times; or, a View of Society, & 
Poem. With copious Notes, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Geology, and other Poems. By F. P. 
Wilton. 8vo. 5s. 6d 

Montfort, 4 Poem in Three Cantos. By 
W.H. Harrison. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Kalila and Dimna; or, The Fables of 
Bidpai. Translated by the Rev. W. Knatch- 
bull, A. M. 8vo. 15s. 

Angela; or, The Moss-grown Cell, a 
Poem. In 4 Cantos. By John Henry 
Church. 12mo. 5s. 

A Lament for England’s Queen. By 
Pleydell Wilton. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Importance of extend- 
ing the British Fisheries. Containing a 
description of the Iceland Fisheries, and of 
the Newfoundland Fishery and Colony, to- 
gether with remarks and propositions for 
the better supply of the metropolis and in- 
terior with cured and fresh fish; elucidat- 
ing the necessity of encouraging and sup- 
porting commerce and the.general industry 
of the country. By S. Phelps. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and particularly fhe Bank Restric- 
tion, as connected with the National Dis- 
tresses, with Remarks on the Observations 
of Mr. Preston and Sir John Sinclair. By 
N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Suppression of Mendicity, and for 
the Establishment of Parochial Benefit So- 
cieties. By Samuel Roberts. 

THEOLOGY. 

Familiar Dissertations on _ Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. W. Bar- 
row. 8vo. 6s. 

The Power of Faith Exemplified in the 
Life and Writings of the late Mrs. J. Gra- 
ham of New York. 12mo. 5s. 

Historical Memoirs respecting the En- 

ish, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, from the 

ation to the Present Time. 
Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 4s. 

Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some parts of its internal 
evidence. By Daniel Dewer, LL.D 8vo. 12s. 
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Conversations on Infant Baptism. By 
the Rev. Charles Jerram, A.M. 12mo. 5s, 

Principles and Practice of the Pretend. 
ed Reformers in Church and State. py 
A. H. Kennedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Jesus Christ,including his A pocry. 
phal History, from the spurious Gospels, 
unpublished Manuscripts, &c. &c. 8vo. 75, 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it j; 
connected with the subject of organization 
and life. By the Rev. T. Rennell. 8yo, 
5s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Visit to Edinburgh containing a de. 
scription of the principal curiosities and 
public buildings in the Scottish metropolis, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Occurrences duning six mon%is Resi. 
dence in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, 
in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 
1809, 1810; containing a description of 
the country, remarks on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. By Lieut. P. J. 
Elmhirst, R. N. 8vo. 6s. 

An Appendix to Dickinson’s History of 
Southwell. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Newark, in the County of Nottingham, 
By W. Dickinson. 4to. 2). 2s. 

Oxford University Calendar. Corrected to 
1819. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Tour of Africa, containing a concise 
account of all the countries in that quarter 
of the globe, hitherto visited by Europeans. 
Sélected from the best authors, and arrang- 
ed by Catherine Hutton. With a Map. 
8vo. 12s. 

_ Recollections of Japan, comprising a par- 
ticular account of the Religion, Language, 
bt pe Laws, &c.&c. With observa- 
tons on the geography, climate, ulation, 
and productions of the country. By Capt. 
Golownin, R. N. To which is prefixed 
chronological details of the rise, decline, and 
renewal of British intercourse with that 
country. 8vo. Is. 
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VARIETIES—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Camprince, Feb. 1. The subjects for 
Sir William Browne’s gold medals for the 
present year are—For the Greek ode, Re- 

7 : “ ’ Diseri. 
men obscurum. a ‘ 
¥eb. 5. The late Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 25/. each to the two best proficients 
in Mathematics and “Natural Philosophy, 
amongst the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
ere this year adjudged to Mr. Joshua King, 
of Queen’s ,and Mr. George Miles 
Cooper, of St. John’s College, the first and 


The subjects for the prizes given by the 


Representatives in Parliament for this Uni. 
versity, for the present year, are, for the 

- Senior Bacustors,—Quanam fueril 
Oraculerum vera indoles ac natura ? 


‘Mippte Bacnevors,— Inter veterum 
philosophorum sectas, cuinam potissinum 
tribuenda sit Jaus vere sapientia ? 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present’ year is—Moses receiving 
the Tables of the Law. 

The Hulsean prize for the last year has 
been odjndgnt to Wm. ‘Peach, esq. of St 
John’s College, for his Essayion The p'- 
bable influence of Revelation upon (i 
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se the Heathen philosophers and 
wri O of the Heathen world. 

New Fire-Places. Dr. Arnott, directing 
his attention to the advantage of an equal 

rature in rooms occupied by persons 
yffering under pulmonary. complaints, has 
7 vented a new apparatus for attaining that 
Mi 4, Itconsists simply of a glazed metal 
frame or window, fitted to the chimney-piece, 
placed before the fire, so as perfectly to 
cut off the communication between the room 
and the fire-place. The fire is fed with air 
a tube from without, and ventilation is 
effected by openings near the ceiling, either 
into the chimney or staircase. The inventor 
erts that the benefits of this plan are, a 
nearly uniform temperature throughout the 
room, the total prevention of currents or 
drafts of air, the saving of fuel, the general 
raising of Seagesnesce ne pagers oe 
exclusion of smoke or dust. For suc 
er he thinks we might bear the eye- 
sore of looking at our fires through a win- 
dow, and- opening a pane occasionally to 
admit the poker: not having seen the appa- 
ratus, We can only notice its pretensions 
without being able to say whether it will or 
will not maintain them. 

fizard ‘embedded in Coal.—In August 
a gp the eemeoen, of Mr. Penton, nee 
Wakefield, were sinking a new pit or shaft, 
they discovered a lizard embedded in the 
coal. It was about five inches long, its 
back ofa dark brown colour, and appeared 
rough and scaly ; its sides were of a lighter 
colour, and spotted with yellow; the belly 
yellow streaked, with bands the same colour 
rs we back. It continued beiek and lively 

pabout ten minutes, then drooped and 
awl aoe ced reine pane the sg in 

i e animal was found, numbers of 
muscle-shells, in a fossil state, lie scattered 
= in a loose, gray earth. 

‘Var Lamp.—The American papers de- 
scribe a lamp in which tar is burnt instead 
of oil. It consists of a fountain reservoir to 
supplyand preserve a constant level, and a 
lamp which ‘receives the fountain-pipe at 
one end,and at the other a burner for the 
tar: this is merely a small cup placed on 
the axis of the lamp, and supplied with tar 
from the fountain. A draught tube is fixed 
mm the lanthorn, or external 
lamp, and air is admitted by a hole at the 

The current of air, in passing 
through a aes pee a burner, 
and urges: me, an raught tube 
conveysoff the smoke.—Journal of Science. 

Society of Arts.—-Bank Notes.—At a nu- 
Merous meetin g of the Members of the So- 
ety in the Adelphi, the Report,.of the 
Committee of Polite Arts, relative to the dif- 
which had been presented to the 

for improved methods of making 

» was presented and read. It 
; # certain plans, consisting of supe- 
| Tior specimens by eminent artists of engrav- 
Og of ‘Very peculiar description by In- 








nm 
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part of the 


dians, of such mathematical exactness as 
wholly to exceed the artist’s skill in lineal 
varieties; and of printing with diamond 
type, an imitation of which type would pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties, the expence 
being prodigious, the skill first-rate, and 
the length of time necessary for finishing 
a font of type for the purpose being several 
months. It recommended a combination of 
engraving and printing, thus rendering ne- 
cessdry an union between the engravers aud 
printers, as the most probable means of se- 
curing detection, in the event of imitation. 
In order to obviate the objection of expense, 
so likely to be felt by the Bank, it was 
proposed, in consequence of the opinion 
given of the first artists on the subject 
that steel plates should be used instead o 
copper. Copper-plates, it was stated, were 
not capable of striking off more than 6000 
impressions each, and the expense of the 
plates amount to a considerable sum, the 
estimate of the number struck off every day 
at the Bank beimg 30,000. Steel, by being 
softened, would take the engraving, after 
which it should be case-hardened, and by 
this process each plate would be capable of 
impressing an infinite number. To prove 
the practicability of this plan of substituting 
steel for copper, the practice of the Banks 
in the United States was quoted, and seve- 
ral American bank-notes were exhibited to 
the committee, and respectable evidence 
heard by them. 

Suicide committed by a Brute Animal.— 
A letter to the editor of a morning paper 
contains the following statement :—“< A few 
days ago, when taking a ride before dinner, 
round the lawn, in front of the house at 
Friars Carse, in company with another gen- 
tleman, we perceived a sheep on the oppo- 
site side of the river Nith belonging to the 
flock ef a respectable farmer on the estate 
of Dalswinton, separate from the rest of its 
companions, and, in seeming perfect health, 
boldly advance towards the banks of the 
river. It then dashed into the water, and 
having proceeded nearly to its depth, with- 
out swimming, it immediately put its head 
under water, leaving its back only visible 
while in the act of drowning. While writh- 
_Ing in the agonies of death (which were 
visible to each of us from the convulsive 
motions in its back, which remained during 
the whole period above water) we expected 
every moment to see it raise its head, but 
no! bent on self-destruction, it kept its 
head firmly under water, until the convul- 
sive throbs became less apparent, and until 
life was totally extinguished.”’ 

_ Sugar in Potatoes.—M. Peschier, of Ge- 
neva, has ascertained by some experiments 
(an account of which is inserted in the Bi- 
bhotheque Universelle), the presence of su- 
gar in the potatoe, accompanied also by a 
portion of gum. Some rasped potatoes 
were left for some hours in water, and then 


pressed and dried. All soluble matter had 
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not, however, been removed from them ; 
for 25 ounces of this starch thus obtained, 
being digested in eight pints of cold water, 
for 24 hours, gave a solution, which, by 
evaporation, yielded a brown, adhesive, and 
sweet substance. This, treated with alco- 
hol, was separated into two parts; about 
100 grains of sugar were dissolved, and the 
residue, when acted upon by water, gave 
350 grains ofa gum, and avery small quan- 
tity of insoluble matter. 
It is not supposed probable that this 
should be all the sugar potatoes contained ; 
a part had, no doubt, been removed by the 
first washing of the fecula, and from the 
apparent affinity between the starch and the 
sugar, a part was probably retained by it. 
M. Peschier, impressed by the result of his 
riments, is induced to believe that the 
ue of the potatoe, as an object of culture, 
will be increased by a knowledge of the 
above fact; and also to think that it is deci- 
sive, but opposing evidence to the opinion, 
that alcohol could he formed by the fermen- 
tation of substances not containing sugar. 
Galvanism.—On the 4th of November 
last, various galvanic experiments were 
made on the body of the murderer Clyds- 
dale, after it had hung an hour, by Dr. Ure, 
at Glasgow, with a voltaic battery of 270 
pairs of 4-inch plates. On moving the rod 
from the hip to the heel, the knee being 
previously bent, the leg was thrown out 
with such violence, as nearly to overturn 
one of the assistants, who in vain attempted 
to prevent its extension! In the 2nd expe- 
riment, the rod was applied to the phrenic 
nerve in the neck, when /aborious breath- 
ing instantly commenced: the chest heaved 
and fell ; the belly was protruded and col- 
lapsed, with the relaxing and retiring 
diaphragm: and it is thought, that but 
from the complete evacuation of the blood, 
pulsation might have occurred !! In the 
3rd experiment, the supra-orbital nerve was 
touched, when every muscle in the mur- 
derer’s face “ was thrown into fearful ac- 
tion.” The scene was hideous; several of 
the spectators left the room, and one gentle- 
man actually fainted, from terror, or sick- 
ness!! In the fourth experiment, the trans- 
mitting of the electric power from the spinal 
marrow to the ulnar nerve at the elbow, 
the fingers were instantly put in motion, 
and the agitation of the arm was so great, 
that the corpse seemed to point to the dif- 
ferent spectators, some of whom thought it 
had come to life! Dr. Ure appears to be of 
opinion, that had not incisions been made 
in the blood-vessels of the neck, and the 
spinal marrow been lacerated, the crimenal 
might have been restored to life !! 
Lord Byron.—There are so many ami- 
able traits in the character of this noble 


bard, that we are astonished how malevo- 


lence has so long found food for her a 
tite—for her continual attacks on bial, deen 
so many quarters, and under so mapy con- 





temptible pretences. His lotdship’s regj. 
dence at Venice is marked by numberles 
acts of charity. Some short time ago, g 
printer, at Malinari, had the misfortune to 
suffer a great loss by fire: immediately op 
the facts being communicated to his lord. 
ship he sent the man 150 guineas. Such 
disinterested benevolence stands not in need 
of praise.—( Morning Paper.) 

Icelandic Literature inas received, and 
is still receiving, accessions from the exer- 
tions of M. Lilligren. This gentleman, who 
is professor at Lund, is engaged in trans. 
lating a number of Icelandic manuscripts, 
which are preserved in the Royal Library at 
Stockholm. A volume of these translations 
has already made its appearance. 

New Scientific Institution.—An institu. 
tition, entitled the “ Cornwall Literary and 
Philosophical Society,” has been established 
in Cornwall, for the advancement and culti. 
vation of national and experimental philoso. 
phy, general history, biography and the fine 
arts. The establishment of a museum is 
also one of the objects of this society, in 
which there are, already great promises of 
success. 

FRANCE. 

Paris.—The first volume of the History 
of the Spanish War against Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, has lately been translated from 
Spanish into French. It is pretty generally 
known, that the Spanish Government ap- 
pointed a committee of officers of every 
arme to edite, under the superintendence of 
the Minister of war, the history of the war 
of independence. The work will comprise 
about 8 volumes, which are to appear in 
succession. The first volume _ contains 
merely the introduction: it gives an excel- 
lent explanation of the causes which brought 
about the war, and the situation of the 
country at the period of Bonaparte’s inva- 
sion. The authors acknowledge that the 
administration of Spain was then very 
badly conducted, and in a state of complete 
decay, which rendered the contest between 
the inhabitants and the usurper very un- 
equal. To this first volume are added, the 
official documents referred to in the course 
of the work, together with a list of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French 
works which the authors have compared 
with their materials. The work cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly interesting, from 
its great extent, and the vast care that has 
been bestowed on it. If it be not entirely 
impartial, the editors deserve high praise 
for the tone of moderation which pervades 
the whole. It is to be accompanied by 3 
collection of maps and military plans. 
A. M. Fescourt has just published an in- 
teresting history of the double conspiracy 
of the republicans and royalists against 
Bonaparte, in 1890 ; and of the banishment 
of the 70 persons who were sent to the 
Sechelle Isles,.several of whom died short! 
afterwards in the utmost wretchedness. The 
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res of some of these unfortunate 
rons are most extraordinary. The work 
‘, embellished with an excellent map of the 


Isles. 
— NAPLES. 


The traveller Belzoni, so well known for 
his discoveries of antiquities, in Egypt, is 
not dead, as has been reported in English 
and other journals. Lord Belmore, who 
has been for some time here, having lately 
returned from a scientific tour to Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Troy, &c. has lately re- 
ceived letters from him dated Thebes, 27th 
October, 1818; he remains in Egypt, and 
continues with unabated zeal his search 
after antiquities. ; 

Lord Belmore himself has advanced into 
Nabia above 150 leagues beyond the Cata- 
racts. His Lordship remained six weeks at 
Thebes, where he employed one hundred 
Arabs daily im digging for mo RI and 
has made several very interesting discoveries. 
This journey will prove, also, of great ad- 
vantage to geographers, as he determined 
by.astronomical observations, the latitudes 
and longitudes of most of the places through 
which he passed. It may, therefore, be ex- 

, that when he returns to England he 
will publish much interesting information. 

We also look for a description of Greece, 
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which is now preparing by Sir William 
Gell : something excellent may be expected, 
as he is a man of great ability, and has re- 
sided there several years. 

The last excavations at Pompeii have 

atly enriched our collections, and now 
too, all the Marbles and Bronzes, belonging 
to the former Farnese collection which still 
lay about in the rooms, are properly ar- 


ranged. 
WEST INDIES. 

Volcano.—In a recent number of the Do- 
minica Chronicle, we observe an interesting 
notice respecting “ a perfect volcano in mi- 
niature,” formed, it appears, in the parish of 
St. John, in that island. Twelve months 
ago it was only a few inches in circumfe- 
rence and still fewer in height. In July last 
its dimensions had increased a hundred- 
fold, and, should it continue to make a pro- 
portionable increase, it is apprehended, that 
at no remote period it may assume an ap- 
palling sight. The boiling lava, or liquid 
earth, perpetually discharges from the 
mouth. A long staff was thrown into the 
body of it—the matter which adhered to the 
staff had the appearance of a thick bluish 
marl, of a sulphureous smell and sweetish 
taste. The rumbling of the boiling liquor 
within can be distinctly heard.” 








MEMOIR OF THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


Caartes Ropert Marurin,the sub- 
ject of this memoir, is the descendant 
ofa French protestant emigrant family 
(whose history is almost as romantic as 
any recorded in the pages of fiction) and 
the son of a gentleman who held, for 
many years, a lucrative and respectable 
) under government. He enter- 
ed Trinity College, Dublin, at the age 
of fifteen, and his academical progress 
was marked not only by the attainment 

remiums and a scholarship, but of 
izes for composition and extempore 
aking in the theological class, and of 
| bestowed by the (now abo- 
lished) Historical Society, on those who 
distinguished themselves. by rhetorical 
and poetical productions. ‘Though his 
collegiate life was thus not without its 
honors, we understand from the friend 
who communicated the materials for this 
hw end that its subject was considered, 
oth by his tutors and his companions, 
% more remarkable for indolence and 
icholy than for talent. At a very 
Y period of life, after a court- 
ip that y commenced in boy- 
bod, he married Henrietta Kingsbury, 
‘0 the present archdeacon of Kil- 
yo grand-daughter of that Dr. 
so ury to whom tradition says Swift 
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tional words. Like 


most men who marry early, he became 
the father of several children, three of 
whom survive, at an age when children 
are rather considered as toys to sport 
with, than objects to be provided for in 
life. For several years after his mar- 
riage he continued to reside in his fa- 
ther’s house, till that father’s dismission 
from the situation which he had held 47 
vears,'with a spotless and esteemed cha- 
racter, plunged the whole family into a 
state of horrible distress, equalled only, 
perhaps, by that which occurred in the 
family of the unfortunate Sutherland— 
though not terminated by the same 
dreadful catastrophe. 


- —Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course 


of along and respectable life,had brought 
up and maintained a numerous family ; 
he had married his daughters, and esta- 
blished his sons. The day of his dismis- 
sion he was pennyless: it is singular, 
that though the commissioners of in- 
quiry, who sat repeatedly on the busi- 
ness, pronounced this unfortunate gen- 
tleman wholly innocent of the charge 
(of fraud) brought against him, he has 
been suffered to linger for nine years 
since, without redress, without relief, 
and without notice. _His son ‘was now 
obliged to apply himself to means for the 
subsistence of his family, which the sti- 
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pend ofa Dublin curate, his ouly prefer- 
ment, could not afford. He proposed 
to take pupils, as inmates in his house ; 
and, encouraged by the recollection of 
his own success at college, applied him- 
self to his task with industry and hope. 
For some time he was successful, and we 
have been informed that ‘“ Bertram” 
was written while the author had six 
young men residents in his house, and 
four who attended him for instruction 
daily, to all of whom his attention was 
unremitting. At this period he was un- 
fortunately induced to become security 
for a relation whose affairs were consi- 
derably involved : the consequence was — 
what the consequence te 4 is—the 
relation defeated his creditors by taking 
the benefit of the Act of Insolvency, and 
left the burthen of his debts on those 
who had attempted to lighten their pres- 
sure on him. 


Mr. Maturin was compelled to give 
up his establishment, and is since, we 
understand, dependent solely on his lite- 
rary talents fer subsistence. 


We willingly hasten over these details 
of misery, and pass to what is more pro 
erly our provinee—the history of Mr. 
Maturin's literary life. His first pro- 
duction was ‘ Montorio,” and this was 
followed by the “ Wild Irish Boy,” and 
the ‘ Milesian.” Of these works, Mr, 
Maturin, in his preface to “ Women,” 
has spoken with a feeling of severity, in 
which we are disposed most cordially to 
sympathize. They are in fact below all 
eensure, and we really enjoy Mr, Matu- 
rin’s candour in compromising an au- 
thor's feelings with regard to his own 
works, and speaking of them as they de- 
serve. 


One circumstance alone could have 
induced us to think them worthy of be- 
ing mentioned here, and this is, that 
Walter Scott was pleased to find or im- 

ne some merit in “ Montorio”—that 

jis was signified to Mr. M.—that he 
availed himself of it to solicit an episto- 
lary communication with Mr. Scott ; and 
that to the zealous friendship, the judi- 
cious monitions, and the indefatigable 
patronage of this most excellent man, 
our author has been heard gratefully to 
ascribe all the distinetion and success he 
has subsequently ne Excited by 
the success of Mr. Sheil's first tragedy 

of “ Adelaide,” in Dublin, he wv 
* Bertram,” and offered it to the mana- 
of Cr reet theatre, by whom it 


possessing any means of access to 
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the London theatres, suffered the ma. 
nuscript to moulder by him for a year 
and a half, and then submitted it to the 
perusal of Mr. Scott: by Mr. Scott jg 
was transferred to Lord Byron, then a 
member of the committee of Drury-!ane 
theatre, and, through his intluence, 
brought out at that theatre in May 1816, 
with an effect and popularity nnpara:'el. 
ed since the production of * Pizarry.” 
The popularity of dramatie works js, 
however, proverbially transient; the 
moral feeling of the public was wounded 
by an alledged fault in the narrative, and 
“ Bertram,” after carrying all before i¢ 
for the first season, and being success. 
fully represented in England, Irelaud, 
Scotland, and even America, is now, we 
believe, finally discarded from the list of 
stock-plays. ‘ Bertram” was followed 
by “ Manuel ;” relative to the failure of 
which we have been favoured witl: sume 
curious circumstances. When Mr. M. 
visited London, on the success of “ Ber. 
tram,” he was urged to employ his pen 
for Mr. Kean‘in the subsequent season. 
He was informed that that gentleman 
was extremely anxious to appear ina 
character of hoary and decrepid distress; 
and that the calamitous situation of his 
Majesty having rendered the represen- 
tation of “ Lear” improper, a private 
characier, ina state of grief and insa- 
nity, might be substituted for it, and 
would insure all the syccess which the 
talents of that great ator, exerted ina 
character of his own selection, might be 
expected to command. Mr. M. accord- 
ingly strained every nerve to realize the 
conceptions of the performer, and the 
result was a total failure. This may, 
rhaps, be a useful lesson to the ambi- 
ous caprice of actors, and the fatal ob- 
se quiousness authors ; “causes to 
which may be ascribed the obvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English 


We have now, overlooking the sins of 
his early youth, to speak of Mr. M.'s 
three last works, “ Bertram,”—‘ Ma- 
nuel,” and his tale of “ Women, "— 
works which, with all their defects, have 
no parallel or resemblanee in modern 
composition. ‘They all ar purely 
the works of the author's ‘mind. They 
are, as Johnson says—“ Painted out 
with resolute deliberation ;"—his cht 
racters have no pro type in “i 
ture or life—they never existed, a 
never could. Rare oated— et they are 
der al are the creature 
of a power iF 1d. Poetica imagination, 
tht cane ns blir in ita owns 
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-.» and with @ touch, like magic, invest 
joan be with all the reality of truth.— 
He is alike “ disdainful of help or hin- 

ce.” He has neither image, senti- 
ment, or style, or way of thinking, in 
common With his cotemporaries. He is 

inal ‘no small praise in this day of 
imitation), and his melancholy 18 nei- 
ther that “ of the poet, or courtier, or 
scholar” —it is his own—the predominant 
aud awfal tincture of hismind. His own 
feelings ‘have communicated themselves 
to his writings ; it is not the fastidious 
wélancholy of surfeited luxury, not the 
fnaudlin tear of the bacchanal in the in- 
terval of intoxication, but that melan- 
¢ioly which arises from a sadly experi- 
wental acqtiaintance with real suffer- 
ings and their practical results. 

‘Of « Bertram” so much has been said 
fn praise and in dispraise, that it would 
| eile for us to add any thing—it was 
the mhost successful tragedy of its day— 

and is still a powerful monument of poe. 

| \ ‘tical ability. Of « Manuel” we are in- 
j 7 to speak more favourably than 
he public has yet spoken, or will be wil- 
ling; perhaps, to credit, after its failure. 
But the reader who turns tuo the de- 
teription of the “ Battle of Osma,” in 
the first act—to the thrilling exclama- 
tion of “ Jet none but fathers search,” in 
‘the ‘second—to the beautiful and poeti- 
tal pleatlings of Manuel and De Zelos, 
in the third —to the feeble delirium and 
bine oy aoa i Manuel in the fourth 
-and to the exquisite ‘dialogue between 
guar daughter and the lunatic 
“in the fifth, will acknowledge 
We Scarce a. parallel in English 
etry. ‘* Women,” is a work 
lich, with all its dullness, its mono- 
tony of ‘suffering, ‘and its Aorrible ana- 
ton y of “the moral frame, stands alone 
og ‘modern writings—there is no- 
_ Puke it—its profound and philoso- 
mi¢ melancholy, its terrible researches 
est abysses of the human 





















wing the veil-of the “ holy of holies,” 
Miile'thehand that draws it trembles 'at 
ewuch, ‘thake it a work unequalled in 
_a8t Of English ‘novels. We know 
imile aut ‘secundum. 
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Mr. Maturin, nowamong our standard 
authors, is, it appears, determined to be 
among our most prolific and indefatigable 
ones. He has a volume of sermons in the 
press. He is preparing a series of tales, 
which will come before the public the fol- 
lowing season, and he has offered trage- 
dies to the manager of Covent Garden, 
and the Committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre: from the former, which will 
shortly be forth-coming, high expecta- 
tions are entertained. 

Of the private habits or character of 
an individual hitherto so obscure, and 
living in another country, little can be 
learnt or related; but we have heard 
that the emotion with which he speaks 
of Mr. Scott, proves him to have a warm 
sense of gratitude ; and the passiveness 
with which he has borne the attacks of 
his foes, a very cold one of injustice and 
calumny. In private life he is said to 
display a mixture of placidity and insou- 
crance often united in the literary cha- 
racter, and to be a kind relative, an in- 
dulgent parent, and the most uxorious 
man breathing. 

We have been informed, too, that the 
most singular contrast exists between 
the general character of his writings and 
the temper and taste of the author; 
and that the sorcerer, whose wand and 
word of power: could evoke the awful 
but distorted phantoms of “ Montorio,” 
the vivid delineator of the dreaded and 
dreadless “ Bertram ;” the faithful and 
agonizing tracer of ‘the conflicts of blas- 
phemy, suicide, and despair in “Women,” 
is, in real life, the gayest of the gay, 
passionately fond of society, and of all 
that can exhilarate or embellish it~of 
music, of dancing, of the company of the 
youthful, and the society of females. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and 
formed with much elegance; but his 
countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the pro- 
foundest melancholy. , 

__He must be now 37 years old, having 
been born in the vear 1782, though the 
advantages of a figure unusually slight 


and juvenile, give him the appearance of 
being many years younger. : 
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public ‘exhibition of the. works 
ritish Artists commenced on 
5 the'Ist of February, after the 
) submitted to the private in- 
lity, gentry, and se- 







Tectiimateurs, on the ‘preceding Satur- 
day. The collection, althongh not ‘so 


‘Numerous in superior specimens, ‘as in 
they some former years, bears testimony in 


favour of the British school. The artists 


and ‘the country owe an iucaleulable 
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debt of gratitude to the British Institu- 
tion. But unless the public second 


their munificent efforts, and government 
grants a permanent support to the arts, 
we confess that we look forward with 
anxiety for the interest of the noble ob- 
ject which this patriotic association was 


established to advocate. 

Among the Landscape Painters, who 
have made an advance this year, Miss 
Gouldsmith, T. Fielding, G. Samuel, 
M, Ash, and H. W. Burgess, have ob 
tained deserved credit, and produced 
many pleasing cabinet specimens. No. 
15. “ Caernarvon Castle,” by C. V. 
Fielding, is a bold view, with good 
forms and large masses; but the sky is 
opaque, and the effect not sufficiently 
aerial. Mr. P. Nasmyth has five. local 
views selected with taste, and executed 
with spirit and delicacy. No. 32. “The 
Town of Saltash on the river Tamer— 
Early Evening,” is an expanded scene, 
painted with much truth of nature, 
and clear serenity of effect; but some- 
what naked onthe foreground. No, 44. 


“ Osmington Shore, near Weymorth,” | 


by J, Constable, is a clear, well-coloured 
picture; 78, by the same, is Genel 
inted, and the fore and middle-groun 
yea sel.cted; but the sky is heav 
in parts, and, generally, somewhat defi- 
cient in clearness. 75. “A View near 
Windsor,” by W. Ingalton, is painted 
with breadth and mellowness. 205. 
“« Near Bletsworth, Surrey,” by Wilson, 
has considerable merit. 45. “ Ulls- 
water,” 18]. “A Scene at White 
Knights ;” and 191, “« Patterdale, Morn- 
ing,’ by T. C. Hoffiand, are three pleas- 
ing views. 166. “ Goodridge Castle,” by 
the same, is a bold, romantic prospect, 
painted with much force and in a good 
taste. 98. “ Sheffield, Yorkshire, by 
Moonlight,” is another of his works, 
with an effect of silvery. lustre sufficient 
to fill a poet's mind with delicate inspi- 
ration. We lingered for some time 
over this picturesque view of a town to 
which the pure 
Men y has so long directed the 
attention of the empire. There is a 
classical chastity in all this artist’s land- 
; and his grand 


ithagination ; but the local colouring in 
his views would still admit of more liveli- 


ness, and the touch of his foliage of 


detailed character. There are 


seven landscapes by Ph. Reinagle, R.A. 
of them with cattle and res, all 


with t richness of colour, 
penciling, and vigour of effec 
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trance of adock, and 


pure. and .fervid Muse of 


scapes composition of 
“Jerusalem” last year shews his vigour of 
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although not free from the manne, 
which marks the works of this veteray 
artist. 5. “ A Grove Scene,” by Stark 
is a tasteful study from nature. 2)0, 
“ A Sailing Match at Wroxham,” by 
the same artist; in happy selection, ya. 
riety of object, picturesque compositiyn, 
light, shadow, colouring and execution, 
ranks in the first class of landscapes jp 
the Gallery. 215. “ Interior of a Coy. 
house,” by the same, is a clever, well. 
conducted picture. 207. “ A Quarry 
Ground—Autumnal Evening ;” and 21¢ 
« The Approach of a Thunder Storm,” 
a landscape, with Gypsies, are two pic. 
tures of much merit, by T. Barker; 
and 24], ‘‘ A Mason's Boy beating a 
Sand Boy,” by the same artist, is cle. 
verly designed ; the expression is just, 
and the effect broad and spirited ; 25, 
“The Cot Door,” is also by this 
artist. ‘This is arepresentation of Geo, 
Kelsin, the original woodman, by whose 
picture Mr. Barker, obtained so much 
deserved celebrity many years ago. This 
honest rustic is now in his hundredth 
ear, and is seated at the door of his 
amble dwelling. His aged wife is sit- 
ting behind him. A girl carrying fag- 
gots on her head, and a boy riding on 
an ass, are seen at a small distance. The 
lan is rich, and the whole painted 
with sobriety and a strong character of 
nature. 3B. Barker has six excellent 
landscapes. They are painted in a 
broad, spirited style, with much force of 
effect, but somewhat too dark and cold 
in the colouring. 228 is “A Coast Scene,” 
by J.F. Ellis, with a group of figures 
seated on a wharf, shipping at the er- 
buildings on the 

There is a glowing 





0 te shore. 
‘effect of sun-light in this picture, a good 


taste in the selection isposition of 
the objects, a breadth and boldness in 
the masses of the sky, and a vigour it 
the penciling, which place this artist 
without a superior in marine compos- 
tion, amo e exhibitors of this year. 
206. “ A Cottage Scene,” by Vincent, 
is in a good taste, painted with great 
spirit and a fine breadth of light, hot 
some of the shadows on the cottage art 
rather too strong for their relative effect, 
and the dark cow is a spot. 234. “A 
View on the River Warsum,” is a pleas 
ing and picturesque entation of 
nature : and 71, “ A View.on the Rivet 
Yare, Afternoon,” with boats and 
figures, are both by the same artist. Js 
sition, diversity of subject, trut 
and vigor of local colouring, admi 
diffusion of day-light and richuess ¢ 
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effect, the latter stands in the highest 
dass inthe rooms. No. 85. “ A Scene 
on the Coast of Norfolk,” by Collins, 
was exhibited, last year, at the Royal 
Academy ; but to the lover of nature it 
will always have the charm of noveity. 
The pure taste in the selection of the 
scene is set off by the exquisite chastity 
of the execution. ‘The sparkling details 
of light, form and colour, which consti- 
tute the sentiment of locality, and the 
admirable combination of the objects, 
erry the imagioation of the spéctator 
to the sea-shore, and awaken all the 
soothing illusions of the prospect in 
themind. The Fisher-Boys are painted 
in this artist’s best style. In this deli- 
cious picture we have the clear open 
brightness of day. In his admired “Sea 
Coast,” in Sir John Leicester’s splendid 
collection, the cool freshness and ruddy 
low of sun-rise are painted with unri. 


| valled truth and beauty ; and in No. 1], 


his brilliant picture of «‘ The Departure 
of the Diligence for Rouen,” the effect 
ef torch and lamp-light are as richly 
nted. This latter picture was last 
ay at Somerset House, and duly ap- 
reciated by the public. 

In subjects of familiar life, there are 
not many candidates for applause. Mu/- 
ready, the British Jan Sccen, who, toa 
vein of delicate humour, unites the 
power of a draughtsman, and the firm 
execution of a veteran painter, with 
a glowing colouring, and breadth of 


oharo-scuro,is not an exhibitor this year. 


Sharp, whose pictures in genteel life 
possess so rich a fund of merit, has also 
declined the field. We shall, in our next, 
tar ‘the chief exhibitors in ot class ; 
at Shall pass now to another depart- 
meat of art. No.64. the “ infant Ve- 
us,” ind 112, the «Infant Neptune,” 
oy i. Singleton, are too red and brown 
mthe shadows. 130. « Adam and Eve 
henting over the body of Abel,” has 
same defect. This artist has four 
ther pictures, from subjects ia Ordinary 
Mm, Of which, 42, a “Swiss Peasant 
Oy, 13 designed with graceful sim- 
nieity ; but indifferently coloured. His 
rorks have all a sufficient degree of 
+ to show that they are the pro- 
tions of an artist of genius; but 
ere 18 a certain common-place facility, 
' Seight-of-hand trick in them, which 
sens Or rather destroys their interest. 
# & painter of much taste, and prac- 
bower, who has, in so many of his 
_Works, evinced a sense of har- 
nd truth in colour, and of cle- 
weand beauty in form, should sys- 
Mowrury Mac. —- No. 62. 




















tematically lose sight of nature, and 
sink every other quality in an unmean- 
ing rapidity of hand, and confirmed 
sameness of manner, may well excite 
our surprize and concern. With one 
fourth of this gentleman’s natural and 
acquired powers, we are confident he 
could still obtain a high gruund in the 
public estimation, by regaining the path 
of truth and nature, from which he has 
so unaccountably strayed. No.61. the 
«‘ Mother,” and 262, “ Ariel,” are by 
W.Brockedon; the former is a fine 
thought, but not sufficiently studied. 
The child is beautifully conceived, and 
the landscape grand ; but the expression 
is not just in the head of the mother: 
it requires to be re-touched. This is 
evidently a hasty and indigested per- 
formance. The Ariel is a pleasing pic- 
ture, and much more finished. The 
wild and fanciful grace of the figure does 
credit tu the artist’s tasteful conception. 
No. 1. “ Moses receiving the tables of 
the law,” is by the same artist, and he 
has made a wonderful advance from his 
historical picture last year, in this per- 
formance. The directors have hung it 
at the end of the room, in front of the 
great staircase, and it fills this distin- 
guished place. with honour to. their 
taste and patronage. The attitude 
is striking and grand; the figure 
majestic, and considerably above the 
size of nature. The prophet is bending 
the left knee to the earth, and support- 
ing his body on the right limb, reve- 
rentially receiving the tables from the 
Most High. The dark clouds and flame 
surround Mount Sinai, on whose height 
he holds communion with Heaven. The 
deep sense of an adoring spirit is finely 
expressed by the action of receiving 
the tables with his arms elevated, his 
head bowed, and eyes raised, in silent 
awe. It exhibits the weakness of hu- 
man nature, even when covered with 
the divine favour, retiring within itself, 
humbled and oppressed by the presence 
of Omnipotence. The grandeur of the 
conception and power of the execution, 
place this among the first class of his- 
torical single figures in the highest de- 
partment of the British School. The 
drapery is simple and large in its folds. 
The aha is grave; the drawing, 
and particularly the fore-shortened knee, 
masterly; the chiaro-scuro vigorous, 
and the whole character marked by an 
intensity and elevation, which peculiarly 
breathe the spirit of Sacred History. 

26. “The return of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth,” by E. Bird. When we were 
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informed that this excellent artist had 
undertaken this subject, we were, from 
a due consideration of its difficulties, 
but little disposed to congratulate him ; 
and we are much concerned to confess 
thas our anticipations are rather cou- 
firmed than disproved by a view of his 
picture in the British Gallery. ‘There 
are so many formalities of dress and eti- 
quette, so much cold pomp, empty show, 
and bustle in a modern subject of this 
class, that we conceive it to be very unfit 
for the display of a tasteful and elegant 
simplicity or true natural feeling. ‘The 
heavy andinfirm figure of the King, an 
old man, in the ordinary dress of the 
day, seated on a chair, as a spectacle for 
the curiosity of the gazing multitude, 
possesses little dignity or majesty, as 
the chief object of the composition. It 
is a fatality, in the representation of an 
event which consisted in a movement 
of the principal personage, that he is 
painted sitting, ‘This single érror neu- 
tralizes much of the action and impres- 
sion of the scene. A young and war- 
like figure of a King on horseback after 
having landed, or a venerable monarch 
stepping out with a majestic air, amidst 
an enthusiastic procession of his people, 
surrounded by the flower of his nobles, 
and the loveliest ladies of his court. 
would have afforded a field for the ge- 
nius of the artist. But the prospect 
here is very different, The diligent ac- 
cumulation of materials, and patient 
finishing of details reflect credit on Mr. 
Bird's industry; but, as a whole, the 
picture is mainly deficient in composi- 
tion, colouring, and character. The 
countenance of the King is like ; there 
are also some other portraits, which we 
recognized, and many figures, and a 
number of heads in the crowd well 
painted ; but the mob of faces and same- 
ness of expression, the opaque and lea- 
den hues of the flesh, the cold heavy co- 
louring of the whole, so unsuited to an 
occasion of public exultation, the abso- 
lute deficiency of female grace and beau- 
ty, and the want of effective masses, 
contribute altogether rather to repel 
than invite the spectator. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the interest of 
this picture is very confined and feeble. 
A captain, who has achieved many vic- 
tories, may bear a single check with 

rfect gaiety of spirit; so this artist's 
high and deserved celebrity, in his own 
department of art, and the number of 
excellent pictures which he has painted, 
may enable him to read these observa- 
tions with en unmoved temper. We 


[March ], 


have so often borne testimony to js 
merits, and are so convinced of )j 
liberal interpretation, that we discharg, 
this unpleasant duty with a perfect re. 
liance on his candour. While we use 
the language of kind respect to a wind 
so full of amenity as his, we are. satisfied 
that we shall not offend; and we ar, 
confident that the public sense of jij, 
many fine performances will not be les. 
sened by the exhibition of this single 
failure. 

Hilton has retouched his glorious pic. 
ture of “ Una attended by the Satyrs, 
from Spenser, since it was exhibited las: 
May at Somerset House. He has deep. 
ened and harmonized its masses of shi:. 
dow, and toned the splendor of its eo. 
louring. The head of the prineip:| 
character has been repainted, and Una; 
now the ‘sweet and gentle Una” of t} 
Poet. In vigour of imagination, ic 
richness of invention, and in a trium- 
phant power of execution, this pictur 
takes the lead as a poetical composition. 
The British artist here may fairly che- 
lenge the competition of all his conteu.- 
poraries on the Continent; and this 
noble performance was immediately fol- 
lowed up by his chef d@auvre, the “ Ju- 
piter and Europa,” painted on a commis 
sion fur the rallying ground of British 
genius, Sir John Leicester's splendil 
gallery. Yet, while England is filled 
with the fame of this artist, and whe 
his modest amenity as aman, renders 
persevering enthusiasm of his gen 
more estimable, this admired and aiw- 
rable picture his UNA, remains «sod! 

248. “St. Peter paying the triute 
with apiece of silver found in a fish,” by 
G. Hayter. The figures are seen some- 
what below the breast, and are composed 
in a great style. The old heads are 
grand and venerable; but that of the 
soldier has too much of ordinary nature 
for history. The hands are boldly 
drawn; the grouping is masterly and 
the story well told. The colouring’ 
mellow but there is rather too much of 
a monotonous reddish hue in the fies! 
and draperies, and the chiaro-scuro would 
be more effective if it had the advantag’ 
of some high light. The artist's powe™ 
and fine taste are so obvious that we 
conceive he may look less at the work 
of the old masters, and trust more ‘’ 
his own fine vein of invention. Thi 
picture is, altogether, an important fea- 
ture in the British Gallery, and a wor! 
of historical genius, which reflects 1} 
nour on the painter and the Britis! 
school. 77. “ An Italian Peasant Bor: 
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by the same artist, is a clever picture ; 
hut there is a want of gradation in the 
fesh tints, which are too red; and the 
head is somewhat too large for the limbs. 
176.“ The Fall of Babylon,” by J. 
Martin, unites all the great essentials 
of an epic poem ; and is one of the most 
astonishing productions of modern art. 
it exhibits a splendor of imagination, an 
historical comprehension, and a power 
of combination, rarely united in one 
person. The shipping and landing the 
troops, the march of the armies, the de- 
struction by fire and sword, and the 
horrors of attack and defence, the dread- 
ful glories of victory, the dismay and 
confusion of defeat crowd upon the spec- 
tator's fancy with the spirit-stirring im- 
pulse of an Homeric muse. ‘T'he public 
edifices and the King’s palace, the hang- 
ing gardens and the tower of Babel, are 
represented with a pomp of architecture 
and a grandeur of perspective, which 
fillthe mind with the most magnificent 
and stupendous ideas of that celebrated 
city. The figures are small, but design- 
ed with a greatness of style, which pro- 
duces the effect of magnitude upon the 
mind. The attitudes and groups are 
so various, the incidents so striking, 
and the contrasted features of fear and 
flight and heroic valour, painted with 
such alively force, that we imagine the 
shock of battle, the subversion of an im- 
perial capital and the fall of a mighty 
empire before us. A correct and mi- 
nute attention to the parts, has not, for 
an instant, turned the artist's eye from 
a Steady comprehension of the whole. 
The glittering brilliancy of the touch, 
Onecessary in the architectural details, 
ind in the sparkling points of armour and 
ary weapons, is sustained with due 
tions on all these objects. The 
artist has no where sought to take re- 
ige in dingy shadows, or to veil his cir- 
um $s in false obscurity. The 
is broadly diffused throughout the 

le extent, so as to bring the princi- 
pal actions succinctly under the eye, in 
iesubordination. We may fairly dis- 
:withsome technical tricks of sur- 
te and common-place harmony, where 
mere isso rich afund of novel and ge- 
“ume materials. This artist's pencil 
KS a language as original as his con- 
Hons are dauntless and diversified. 
‘wing of his imagination never flags. 
lery impulse of his genius, the true 
it, is every where.in motion, 
ing the action, enkindling pas- 
g interest, and sending the 
iiter and warmer currents 
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through the veins of the spectator. We 
regret that our restricted limits compel 
us to quit this extraordinary picture, but 
to notice all its beauties would require 
a volume. 


PATRONAGE OF BRITISH GENIUS. 
AN extraordinary interest is excited 


in the first amateur circles, by the pre- 
parations for exhibiting Sir John Lei- 
cester’s splendid collection of paintings, 
by British artists only, early in March. 
The sensation occasioned by the dis- 
play of this truly national gallery, last 
season, was spread by the press, to 
every part of the empire. When we 
beheld the blaze of beauty and fashion, 
the dignified mass of rank and talent, 
which crowded to the view, we could 
not help fancying ourselves in the temple 
of British glory; and that the flower of 
the whole people were concentered to 
assist at the restoration of British ge- 
nius to her lawful throne, after nearly 
two centuries of deposition. Every 
native artist felt his breast swell witha 
prouder hope, and his eyes sparkle with 
generous exultation: each walked more 
erect, and looked as if he deemed him- 
self some inches taller: and, if wishes 
could have been followed by the power 
of execution, we have no doubt but 
that a golden statue would have been 
raised by professional. gratitude to Sir 
John Leicester. 


This liberal patron was the first Eng- 


lish gentleman of rank and fortune, who 
had the manliness to think for himself 
on the subject of painting, and to es- 
pouse the cause of: modern art in Eng- 
land, in the worst hour of its discou- 
ragement. He set a noble example in 
the highest circles, dong before that high- 
minded body, the British Institution, 
wus thought of ; and with a spirit, which 
acquires fresh activity in its progress, he 
still continues to lead the proud array 
of rank and intellect in favour of 
British genius. Within the last year, 
-with a munificent liberality, he has 
expended a large sum in making addi- 
tions, by West, Fuseli, Hilton, 
and Collins, to his collection. We shall 
notice these fine specimens hereafter. 
The picture painted by Hilton, was the 
first commission ever obtained by that 
admirable artist. The subject of this 
chef-d’auvre of his pencil, is Jupiter and 
Europa, and we may fairly prononnee 
it the most glowing piece of poetry ever 
produced by an i , 
‘ John’s independent taste, in this in- 
stance, has had an important effect upon 
the fame and fortune of the painter. 
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nglish pencil. Sir 
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The appearance of this picture was im- 
mediately followed by a commission for 
an historical picture, from that zealous 
advocate and patron of British art, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare ; and by Mr. Hilton's 
clection to the rank of a Royal Acade- 
mician. ‘The Europa occupies a distin- 
guished place inthis splendid collection, 
and will for ever share in the fame of 
the Leicester Gallery and its princely 
founder. : 

A magnificent landscape by Wilson, 
and some fine works by Opie and North- 
cote are among the additional pictures. 
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The Gallery has been superbly fitted up, 
The pictures are newly arranged so a; 
to briog forward the historical ang 
fancy subjects into the most conspicuoy; 
situation, and to give the most striking 
effect to the whole. Last season the 
impulse occasioned by the display was 
felt in London, Dublin, and Edinburg), ; 
and we have no doubt but that through 
the medium of the press,and the reportof 
noble foreigners, the sensation of this 
year's exhibition will be felt in Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna. W. C. 








THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Wednesday the 10th, a new tra- 
gedy was performed at this house, toa 
very crowded and fashionable audience. 
‘The scene is laid in Naples, and the fol- 
lowing is an outline of the plot :— 


The King, in the midst of his court, grants 
an audience to the noble Colonna (Young), 
who loudly inveighs against courtiers, as 
base and faithless minions. He also de- 
nounces Ludovico, the king’s minister and 
favourite, as a traitor who kept a band of 
3000 armed men in pay, for his own crimi- 
nal designs against the throne. The King 
listens with dignified temper. Ludovico 
(Macready) enters; replies with vehement 
protestations of zealous loyalty ; and retorts 
the charge of treason in terms of scornful 
fury on Colonna. To further his ambitious 
designs, and revenge himself on his noble 
denouncer, he subsequentty avails himself of 
the king’s passion for Evadne (MissO’ Neil) 
the sister of Colonna, to inspire him witha 
criminal hope of obtaining her. Vincentio, 
(Mr. C, Kemble) the favoured lover of 
Evadne,returns from anembassy at Florence, 
and Ludovico shews him a letter, in her 
hand-writing, filled with warm expressions 
of tenderness, and written for him, but with 
a forged direction to the king. By this, 
and many artful asseverations, he persuades 
him into a belief that she has been se- 
duced by the king, who means to hide her 
shame by marrying her to her deceived lo- 
ver. - Ludovico also persuades Olivia (Mrs. 
Faucit) his kinswoman, who is in Jove with 
Vincentio, to forward his base plot against 
Evadne. The latter, in the midst of her 
joy for the arrival of her lover, while gaz- 
ing tenderly on his miniature, is surprised 
by Olivia, who requests to view the portrait, 
and obtains it. Just then Evadne sees Vin- 
centio approaching, and Olivia taking 
vantage of her agitation, exchanges his por- 
trait for that of the king, which she gives to 
E:vadne, who hastily it in her . 
without examination. Olivia goes out, and 
Vincentio meets Evadne's kind welcome 
with repulsivé coldness, upbraids her with 


falsehood, stigmatizes her as the king's mis. 
tress, and finally requests to see his portrait, 
which she usually wore as the pledge of his 
affection. She takes out the king’s por. 
trait, and, without looking at it, gives it to 
him. ‘This confirms ali he had heard from 
Ludovico. He casts away the portrait of 
Evadne, her former gift, and after violent 


' peproaches, quits her in anger for cver— 


Ludovico next urges him to marry Olivja— 
he consents, and enters her house to solicit 
her hand. In the mean time Colonna sur. 
prises Evadne in tears, before Olivia's door, 
and surmising that her distress was occa- 
sioned by Vincentio’s neglect, questions her, 
but she endeavours to pacify him by assur- 
ances that it was only a Jover’s quarrel, ori- 
ginating in her own waywardness. Evadne 
is informed by Ludovico, that Vincentio is 
at that moment with Olivia, settling the day 
of their marriage. Ludovico goés out, and 
Vincentio, on quitting Olivia's home, meets 
Evadne—treats her with scornful cruelty, 
and avows his intended marriage with Olivia. 
Colonna enters, and seeing his sister's ex- 
treme disorder, insists upon knowing the 
cause. She endeavours to assume an ait 
of gaiety to prevent'a duel, but bursts intoa 
passion of tears. Colonna questions Vir- 
centio, who points to Evadne, as the king's 
mistress—Colonna strikes him, and goes 
out, ordering him to follow, and decide their 
difference by the sword. Vincentio, ina 


_paroxysm of fury, rushes from Evadne, 


dashes her to the ground, and hastens aiter 
his challenger. 

Ludovico promises the king possession of 
Evadne; nay more, that the brave and 
high-minded Colonna, her brother, shall 
himself bring her to him, at midnight. He 
afterwards meets Evadne, hurrying to pre- 
vent the due], and detains her, by telling 
her that he had reconciled her bro- 
ther andVincentio. He reminds her of his for- 
mer love, and assails her with the most fran- 
dl Hp on her observing that she 

t his passion was forgotten. He goes 
out, and Colonna fe ge og his sword 
bloody, and avows to Evadne that he has 
avenged her wrongs by the death of Vi0- 
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centio. The guards enter, and scize Co- 
jnna, who, by a recent law, is to suffer im- 
‘te death for the murder of Vincentio. 
While preparations are making for his exe- 
gution, Ludovico visits him in prison, dis- 
misses the guard, and tells him that he has 
obtained his pardon from the king, on the 
dreadful condition that he is to give a splen- 
did party that night in his palace, and, after 
che departure of the other guests, the king 
‘s to remain and retire to a chamber, there 
w receive Evadne from the hand ot her bro- 
ther. He adds, that, shocked by this hor- 
rid proposal, be had accepted the pardon, to 
give Colonna an opportunity of stabbing the 
king in bed. Colonna, after some repug- 
nance, accedes to the plot. The king is in- 
yited to the banquet, and, after he has re- 
tired to a bed. chamber, in Colonna’s palace, 
Colonna enters an adjoining apartment,arm- 
ed by Ludovico with a dagger. While he 
js attempting to open the door of the king’s 
room, his attention is called off by a voice. 
Itis that of Evadne, who enters, as if ac- 
quainted with his purpose—informs him 
that Vincentio was not dead, and persuades 
him to let her meet the king. He complies, 
but struck by the strangeness of the request, 
suspects her inclinations, and conceals him- 
self to over-hear their conversation. The 
king enters, and Evadneaddresses herself to 
him, ina strain of exhortation, on the cha- 
racter of her ancestors, whose statues stand 
in the chamber. At length she comes to one, 
and asks if he knowsit. She reminds him 
itis that of her father, who had been his 
tutor, and who had fallen in battle, by step- 
ping between him and a stroke aimed at his 
life. She then embraces the statue, and in- 
vokes the spirit of her father for protection. 
The king is struck with remorse, and aban- 
dons his design. She calls forth Colonna, 
who is received into favour by the king. On 
Ludovico’s approach, Evadne retires, and 
the king conceals himself behind the statues. 
Ludovico, on his entrance, is told by Co- 
lonna that he has killed the king. His am- 
hitious exultation breaks forth, he reproach- 
es Colonna as his dupe, and calls in ‘the 
guards to seize him, as the murderer of his 
pees Of They enter—and, in the mo- 
ment of his turning round to complete his 
tiumph, he is struck aghast by the ap- 
nce of the king, but recovers himself, 
deavours to regain his ascendancy by 
fruitless protestations of zealous loyalty. As 
his last resource, he dra-vshis sword, in des- 
pait, is slain by Colonna, in an attempt 
to Kill the king, and the piece terminates 
The the re-appearance of Vincentio. 
fhe whole strength of the company 
. yed to support this play ; and 
r rs did ample justice to their 
parts.. Macready exhibited all the fea- 
ures of a daring, hypocritical villain, 
gre ur and discrimination, in 















0. Charles Kemble was equally 
in Vincentio, Young played 
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Colonna with a fiery boldness, although 
in his first interview with the king he ra- 
ther exceeded the tone and bearing of @ 
subject. Olivia and the King are not 
very prominent characters, but Mrs. 
Faucit and Mr. Abbot nade the most of 
them. Miss O'Neil displayed her usual 
excellence ; particularly in her efforts to 
prevent the duel. Her endeavours to 
assume a gaiety when her heart was 
bursting, had an electrifying effect upon 
the audience, and added a new wreath 
to the fame of this charming actress.— 
The first and second acts were well re- 
ceived: the third and fourth were 
heavy,and occasioned apprehensions.T he 
statue scene itself was dubious, until the 
energies of Macready, on turning round 
and discovering the king, threw the 
house into a burst of acclamation, and 
produced a favourable decision. The 
curtain fell amidst thunders of applause, 
which were renewed without a dissent- 
ing voice, when the play was given out 
for performance the next evening. 
There are many just and noble senti- 
ments, and fine flights of imagination in 
this tragedy ; but its diction is very un- 
equal, and the transitions from classical 
vigor to common. place feebleness or ob- 
scurity, not uncommon. ‘The characters 
unfold the story, without being so de- 
cidedly marked as to leave strong im- 
pressions. Their inconsistencies are, in 
many instances, so Obvious, as to merit 
notice. The King, in the first scene, 
listens with dignified calmness to Colon- 
na’s bold and rather boisterous tone of 
remonstrance, and observes, that the 
liberty of speech with which he permits 
that nobleman to address him, is a 
proof that he, himself, is no tyrant. 
This just observation, and the fact, ex 
hibit the king in a favourable light. He 
is not stigmatized by any acts of cruelty 
or oppression ; nor is his nature marked 
by habitual vices. His lawless passion 
for Evadne is the only stain upon his 


- character. Yet he is unnecessarily made 
to consent to the horrid project that she 


shall be brought to his chamber and sur- 
rendered to him by Colonna; upon whom 
he had no prior quarrel to revenge ; and 
in whose debasement, by this loathsome 
act of turpitude, he could find no possi- 
ble gratification. His readiness to make 
the nuble-minded brother an instrument 
of his sister's shiame, is contrary to the 
tenor of the king’s character; and 
plunging him, without any heightening 


of the interests or futherance of the 
plot, into an abominable guilt, which 
could only be consistent. with-the con- 
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firmed depravity of a brutal and aban- 
doned nature. ¥et, after having thus. 
yielded, unhesitatingly, to the commis- 
sion of so detestable a crime, this same 
monster, when alone with the object of 
his ungovernable passion, apparently 
surrendered to his will at the hour of 
midnight, listens calmly to her exhorta- 
tions, and is reasoned out of his unruly 
wishes, by that beauty, for whose pos- 
session he was ready to bestow half his 
realm on Ludovico! We have the high- 
est opinion of female eloquence, but 
still we may doubt, whether the lips and 
eyes of a lovely woman are the very fit- 
test means to preach a libertine, at such 
an hour and opportunity, out of his de- 
sires. Atleast we would, by no means, 
advise our fair friends to seek such occa- 
sions of making converts. And yet this 
royal! Jover, so mild and respectful, and 
open to conviction, is the monster, who, 
in the preceding act, granted a pardon 
to the brother, on the horrid condition 
of his consenting, himself, to deliver up 
his sister to infamy !—Ludovico, too, 
was formerly a suitor of Evadne ; and 
yet Vincentio, her favored lover, not only 
readily listensto all his vilesuggestions for 
exciting his jealousy and causing him to 
break off his connection with her, but, 
as credulously, at once, adopts his advice 
to marry Olivia. How long is it since 
men began to take the advice of their 
rivals in their love affairs? Why Evadne 
did not direct the letter to Vincentio, 
and dispatch it to him—and how Ludo- 
vico came to possess it, are not very 
clear. We must consider Olivia's ex- 
change of the portraits as a preconcerted 
treachery: but how could Olivia foresee 
that Evadne, on their next meeting, 
would have Vincentio’s portrait out 
gazing on it? How could she foresee 
that, after she had made the exchange, 
Evadne would not immediately look at 
the king’s portrait and detect her trea- 
chery? Would any one, in their senses, 
hewever bent on the separation of thie 
lovers, have incurred so imminent a ha- 
zard of a discovery, which must have 
been fatal to all the projects of Olivia 
and Ludovico? How was she to foresee 
that Vincentio, after having been made 
to believe his mistress false, by the 
strong evidence of an impassioned letter 
tothe king, in her own hand-writing, 
would ever again enter into conversation 
with her, or be so weak as to’ hang a 
doubt upon the indecisive circumstance 
of her ing or not wearing his por- 
trait? And finally, what chance. was 
there that Evadne would aot, upon tak- 
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ing out the portrait from her bosom, to 
give it to Vincentio, at once see that it 
was the portrait of the king, and state to 
Vincentio the trick of the exchange tha 
had been so recently put upon her by 
Olivia? Ludovico, from the first, plans 
the death of the king by the hand of (o. 
lonna, and yet he exposes Colonna to 
the chance of death, in the duel with 
Vincentio. The repentance of Olivia, 
tuo, is strange and abrupt. After this 
unprincipled woman had, by a base aet 
of perfidy, obtained the object of her 
wishes, the certainty of marriage with 
Vincentio, she relents, and betrays her- 
selfin pity for her rival!) The loyal 
Colonna, from the outset, avowed his 
conviction that Ludovico was a false dis- 
sembling traitor. He denounces hiin as 
such to the king, and yet he listens to 
all his treasonable machinations, and js 
persuaded by him, without any other 
evidence, to become the midnight mur- 
derer of his sovereign! Ludovico re. 
veals all his intentions before-haii— 
every thing turns out as he planned 1, 
excepting the last chance; and lie is 
only prevented from winning that, by the 
miraculous conversion of a royal liber- 
tine, at midnight!—a miracle indeed! 
The blushing beauty, whom he met, by 
assignation, for the accomplishment of 
his wishes, reasons him from his wicked 
purpose. He becomes, at once, calm, and 
dispassionately resigns her to a union 
with her lover: and the high-spirited 
Colonna as suddenly grows cool, and 
loses all sense of the dishonourable at 
beeps upon his sister! 

We have felt it our duty to offer these 
observations from a sincere wish to see 
the drama restored to its true tone and 
dignity, a8 an organ, which possesses a 
powerful influence upon public manners 
and morals. We have a hope, also, that 
Mr. Sheil, the author of this fortunate 
piece, for whom we feel a just respect, 
will in his next dramatic effort, allow 
himself more time for duc consideration. 
It is his duty to rely less upon the ac 
tors, and more upon his own talents— 
to make his characters, at least, in sowie 
degree, consistent with themselyes—t 
found his circumstances. in the probabi- 
lities of real life; and to give the pa 
sions their true direction, as the onl’ 
means of acquiring a permanent repute 
tion, and deeply touching the bosoms ° 
‘exciting the interests of an audience. | 

A new farce called “ Place Hunters, 
was brought out at this house the sau 
week. It wasa poor flimsy thing, merely 
written to display Liston, and after bo” 


[March }, 
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ing been twice played to dissatisfied au- 

diences, Was compressed into a piece of 

one act, called * How to Get a Place.” 
DRURY-LANE. 

Monday, Feb. 15, a new tragedy call- 
ed « Swilzer/and,” was performed at this 
Theatre. It was publicly known to be 
from the pen of Miss Jane Porter: 
and the deserved reputation which she 
has acquired by her novels, excited a 
considerable expectation, and early filled 
the house. ‘The scene was laid in the 
times when the Swiss contended for li- 
berty against Austria. But,as the pub- 
lic have no interest in the particulars of 
a condemned play, we shall not trespass 
én our readers by an attempt to unravel 
the plot. Indeed, from the continued 
confusion which ‘prevailed in all parts 
of the house, it was utterly impossible 
te obtain any correct particulars of the 
story. We cannot, however, forbear 
remarking, that although the strength 
of the company was brought forward to 


sustain the piece, we never saw a play 
worse supported. This was so obvious, 
that cries of “shame! shame!’ were 
several times directed to an eminent 
actor, from the pit and boxes. After a 
succession of outcries, the performance 
closed, amidst a general uproar of con- 
demnation; and, on a persevering call 
for the manager, Mr. Stephen Kemble 
appeared, and declared that, in obedience 
to the decision of the house, the piece 
would be withdrawn. 

Feb. 11, a new farce, called High No- 
tions; or, a Trip to Exmouth, was 
brought out at this theatre. This plea- 
sant trifle is written by Parry, the mu- 
sical composer, and afforded some scope 
for the comic powers of Munden, Knight, 
Russel, and Mrs. Alsop. Mr. 'T’. Cook, 
Miss Cubit, and Mrs. Bland, with some 
tolerable songs, contributed to its fa- 
vourable reception, although without any 
claim upon particular notice. 

. wW.c. 








LITERARY 


REPORT. 


(We beg to remind our Correspondents that all Notices for this Department must be sent on or before 
the 15th of each month.} 





COPY-RIGHT ACT. 

AN honourable member of the House of 
Commons having given notice, that, on the 
lith of March, he intends again to bring 
the subject of Copy-right under considera- 
tion, we cannot help expressing a hope, that 
atax so injurious to the interests of literature, 
and so unfair in principle, will then be entire- 
ly abolished. We are at a loss to discover one 
tenable argument by which the continuance 
of the imposition can be supported. It is 
a pee impost for a general purpose; it 
is the reverse of what it purports to be, and 
acts.in every point to discourate literature, 
rather than to encourage it. It is detri- 
mental to the public revenue, and the worst 
mode that can be devised for the advantage 


| 


even of the public bodies in whose behalf it 


18 aed to operate. 

In the rudest and most uncivilized times, 
some protection has been afforded te litera-- 
ture, and the discriminating power then was 
left to the author, or publisher, whether he 
would avail himself of the protection of the 
® dllered and if he did take the protection 
*0 offered, he was very properly called to 
ay for at. Nor was it till 1814, that, under 
ct entitled dn Act for the Encourage- 
m of Literature, he was compelled to 
© Mis property secured to him by law, 
E aa Was before in safe possession of, 
for which he was bound, according to 
fst enactment, to present, when de- 
al, (and this is rigorously enforced, 
© the most trumpery novels,) “ eleven 

boptes of the whole ‘of every book, 









es 
ws 


and of every volume thereof, upon the paper 
upon which the largest number or impres- 
sion of such book shall be printed for sale, 
together with all maps and prints belonging 
thereto, &c. &c., free of all expense, &c. &c.” 
—But as the case will. shortly undergo a 
new and ample investigation, we shall refrain 
from offering any further observations at 
present, confidently hoping, that so flagrant 
an act of injustice only requires to be tho- 
roughly explained to the House, to insure its 
discontinuance. 


A new monthly publication is announced 
at Liverpool, entitled The Imperial Maga- 
zine,or Compendium of Religious, Moral, 
and Philosophical Knowledge. The first 
number is expected to be ready by the 31st 
March. 

Collections for a Topographical, Histori- 
cal, and Descriptive Account of Boston and 
the Hundred of Skirbeck, in the County of 
Lincoln, by Mr. Pishey Tnompson; will 
be published in royal 8vo. and royal 4to. 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 

Mr. WestGartH Forster is preparing 
for publication, by subscription, a second, 
improved, and greatly enlarged edition of 
his Treatise on a séction of the Strata, com- 
mencing near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
concluding in the West side of the Moun- 
tain Cross Fell; with remarks on Mineral 
Veins in general ; also Tables of the Strata 
in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. To which 
are added, a Treatise on the discovery, the 
opening, and the working of Lead Mines ; 
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with the dressing and smelting of Lead Ores ; 
Ulustrated with several additional plates. 

Mr. T. Yeates, late of All Soul’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and author of the “Collation 
of an Indian copy of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch,” “The Indian Church History,” &c. 
&c.,is now printing a Syriac and English 
Grammar, designed for the use of British 
Students. The work was originally com- 

at the request and under the inspection 
of the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Wiii1am Carey will publish, at the 
close of next month, An Exposition of the 
Anti-British' System of publication, tending 
to sacrifice the honour and interests of the 
British Institution, the Royal Academy, and 
the whole Body of the British Artists, to the 
passions, prejudices, and audacious false- 
hoods of certain disappointed candidates for 
prizes at the British Gallery, and for admis- 
sion to the rank of- Associate Academicians. 


In the Press, and shortly may be ex- 
pected :-— 


Leviin Abbey, a novel, by Miss Leranvu. 
Dudley, a novel im 3 vols. by Miss 
O‘FKeere. 

Political Essays, in 1 vol. 8vo. by Wrt- 
L£14M Hazwitt. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes, respecting extraordi 
Characters; illustrative of the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
consequences of Circumstantial Evidence, 
and recording remarkable and singular in- 
stances of voluntary Human Suffering, with 
various interesting occurrences; by JoHN 
Orett. tad 

Speeches by the Right Hon. Joun Pair 
vot Curran, late Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. -An edition greatly enlarged by 


Useful Arts. 
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the addition of his Speech on the Tria! of 
the Sheareses, and other speeches neve; 
before collected: with a Memoir and Por. 
trait. 

The second and concluding volume <¢! 
Baynes’s Ovid’s Epistles, 12mo. 

London, or a Month at Stevens's, a 3. 
tirical novel, by a late Resident. 
- Zeal and Experience, a Tale, 8vo. 

Discourses on some of the most imporiant 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, by 
Peter Smitn, A. M.; 8vo. 

A new edition of A Song to David, hy the 
late C. Smart, M.A., translator of Horave, 
_Lutner’s Commentary on the Psalms, 
with historical elucidations and illusiratiye 
engravings, 8vo. = —-. 

Elements of Radiant and Fixed Maiter, 
with , Svo. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, by 


. Mr. MarrTIN, i 


The Jacobite Poetical Relics of Scotla:d, 
during the struggles in 1715 and 1745, by 
Mr. c, the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Life of Demosthenes, with an Ac. 
count of the Age of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great, by 8. FLEMMING, esq., 
in one volume, 4to. 

Rosalind and Helen, a tale, with other 
poems, by P. B. SHELLY, esq. 

A Translation of the Abbé GuILie’s 
Treatise on the Amusements and Instruction 
of the Blind, with engravings. 

The Family Useful Companion, contaiv- 


“Ing a variety of Domestic Receipts, by Mr. 


W. Pybus, of Hull. 

~ A Chronological Abridgment of the Hi:- 
tory of Modern Europe, compiled from the 
best Historians by Mrs. Prquer. 











— . 4 Ps 
USEFUL ARTS. 
PATENT SAFE COACH. ~” feet. It is impossible for it to lose its balance 
Mr. Henry ‘Matruews, of Gretton 4s itis broader than the common coach, and 


Place, East, Bethnal Green, has invented a 
stage coach upon a new princi This 
coach, of which we subjoin adrawing, is con- 
structed with considerable ingenuity, and 
seems to have reached the ne péis ultra of 
safety. lt owes its origin to the numérous 
overturns and accidents that so much afflict 
the public ; and is eminently calculated to 
ailay all future apprehensions. Its struc- 
ture is light and t, and quite dissi- 
milar to the usual forms ; their narrowness ia 
justly complained of, and they are often 
made to appear, from the union of persons 
and packages, like the bag carts of an 
army. This, styled the “Safe Coach,” 
admits neither passengers nor parce}s on 
the roof; there are commodious seats, about 
six feet six inches from the ground; and 
the lu is under lock, secured from 
all loss, a to wet, and 
placed at about three feet six inches, instead 
of eight feet nine inches, the 
centre of gravity between two and three 


allows more room for passengers. The 
perch, bedy, and boot, are somethin 
shorter, so that ali the weight is much 
nearer, and more at the command of tic 
horses. The present coaches, loaded ou'- 
side, and not within, are as easily turned 
over as a column fifteen feet in height. 
and only four feet six inches in diameter. 
the centre of gravity being the same iu 
both. The wheel-horses, by this plan, are 
relieved from that unequal variation, « 
general, occasioned by the weight bein: 
placed so high as to vibrate from side 
side, the horses being compelled to an equ 
pace with a jerking unequal pull, from 

bearing heavier on one side tha! 
the other. The wheels, nearly the size © 
the mails, are fastened on with a lock and 


’ ye to rest all apprehension of the!" 
. ing o -”’ And to prevent uncomfor' 
able intermixture-of different classes of (**" 


sons, ROW so prevalent on the outside # 
stage Baches, the front seats are devoted "’ 
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those who choose to pay a halfpenny per 
mile more. The patentee does not intend 
to sell his coaches; but to let them out on 
hire for the same price now paid or sus- 
tained by the coachmaster. The additional 
halfpenny per mile for the front seats out- 
side, will be his (the patentee’s); but he 
will farm them to the coachmaster. His 
coach affords convenience for stowing five 
cubic feet of more luggage than can be 
stowed in all parts of the present coaches, 
and will yield; calculating each foot to con- 
tain only 24lb. (say to Brighton, at Id. per 
lb.) an additional sum of 010 O 
It is empowered by the act to carry 
two more outside passengers than 
the usual, they being licensed to 
carry 12, only on the condition of 
earrying no luggage outside: . 
these two, at 12s. will be 1 40 
114 0 
Hence it appears by this statement, the 
** Safe Coach” will produce'to the codchmas 
ter for every 100 miles journey, an increased 
profit of 31. 8s.; to the public it will afford 
perfect safety, at no more than the present 
charges, and to the horses less labour. - It 
exceeds every other carriage for ease and 


pleasantness; the inside passengers, only 


four, sit as in arm-chairs, without incom- 


Meteorological Report. 
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moding, or even touching each other; ang 
the lover of nature will obtain better view, 
than from a post-chaise, it being higher, 
and with more windows. | 
‘A singular Machine denominated th, 
Pedestrian Hobby-Horse, invented by Ba. 
ron Von Drais, a gentleman at the court of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, and which hay 
been introduced into this.country by a 
tradesman in Long Acre. The principle 
of this invention is taken from the Art of 
Skating, and consists in the simple idea of 
a seat upon two wheels, propelled by the 
feet acting upon the ground. The riding 
seat, or saddle, is fixed on a perch upon 
two double shod wheels, running after each 
other, so that they can go upon the foot. 
ways. To preserve the balance, a small 
board, covered and stuffed, is placed before, 
on which the arms are laid, and in front of 
which is a little guiding pole, which is held 
in the hand to direct the route. The swift. 
ness with which a person well practised can 
travel, is almost beyond belief; eight, nine, 
and even ten miles may, it is asserted, be 
passed over within the hour, on good level 
ground. The machine, it is conjectured, 
will answer well for messengers, and even 
for long journeys; they do not weigh more 


-than fifty pounds, and may be made with 


travelling pockets. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
N.B. The Observations are made twice every day, at Eight o’Clock in the Morning and 
at Ten in the Evening. 





1819. | ‘Ther.| Wind | General Remarks 


Ther. Wind. General Remarks, 





M.39 | S. 
E.40 | S.W. 
M41 
E. 37 
M.43 
E. 42 
| M.42. 
E. 41 
M.35 


Rainy 

Serene 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Foggy 
Lighibreeze,cloudy 
Ligl.tbreeze,cloudy 
Foggy 

Foggy 

Cloudy, showers 
Cloudy, showers 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Severe 

Rainy 

Snow 

Snow 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

( loudy 

Cloudy 

Rainy 

Rainy 

Serene 

Serene 

Serene 

Serene 

Serene 

Screne 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, rain. 
Cloudy, rain . 
Cloudy ~ 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 


Jan.25 { 











M.s5 | W. 
E.34 | W.N W. 
M.31 | W.N.W. 
E.29 | N.W. 
M.32 | WS.W. 
E. 42 s.W. 
M.43 | S.W. 
E.50 | S.W. 
M.45 | S.W.W. 
E.48 | S.S.W. 
M45 | N.W. 
E.48 | S.5.W, 
.M 50 | S.S.W. 
E.42 | W.S.W. 
M.54 W S. Ww. 
F.45 | S.S.W. 
M 43 : S.W. 
E,4i 4 N.W. 
M.40: | N. Cloudy 

E. 33 W.S.W: Cloudy 
el 
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Serene 
Serene 
Serene 
Serene 

Rain 

Rain 

Rair 

Rain 
Clouds, raiu 
Cloudy, rain 
Stormy 
Stormy 
Rainy 
Rainy 
Cloudy, rain 
Cloudy, rain 
Stormy 
Stormy 


Feb.13 { 














THE prediction which ‘was hagarded at tlie close 


- of the Meteorological Journal in our last Number 


that the present month would be extremely W& 
and unusually warm, has been very nearly verified. 
The thermometer having only the last three 4sy§ 
descended below’ the freezing point ou the second 
ofthe month. We experienced‘a slight fall of 
snow, the first this winter, which remained on the 
ground during a few hours. The prevailing wivd# 


have been the W. ard S.W.; when the wind hw 


veered fiom these points it has been only ‘oi * 
short time. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


THE uncommonly mild weather of the season (which cannot be called winter), succeed- 
tdrought of last summer, has produced an effect upon agriculture never 
hee recollected in this climate. All kinds of vegetation are more forward in their growth 
than in any preceding year. In the first week of February, the coppice woods having a 


 wathern aspect, were decorated with the flowery hue of the blowing primrose ; and the 


young wheats, sown after beans in the midland counties, have a very grotesque appear- 

ance, the flag being large enough to be mown with the seythe, and being interspersed with 

bean plants from 10 to 12 inches high, with all their perfection of foliage, similar to what 

have in the month of June. These extraordinary bean plants have every appearance 

m, and, should the weather continue mild, there may be a probability of their per- 

fectinz their seed. The young wheats, either upon lay or after fallows, are more laden 
with flag than ever was known at this season. ; 

The land, even upon tenacious soils, was never known to rise more mellow and friable 
after the plough, which no doubt arises from the effect produced in the mechanical ar- 

rement of the soil, by its contraction in the great drought of last summer. 

The pastures are, in many grazing districts, full of grass, although the cattle have not, 
in many places, been taken from out them. : 

‘The turnips have run to top, and are not so much in demand as was expected 

The soiling crops of every description, are in a more forward and luxuriant state than 
ever known at the beginning of March. 

THE evil consequences of speculation reverted to in our last number, have manifested 
themselves to a great extent, since its publication, in the failure of several commercial 
houses of long established reputation, and by an almost universal distrust pervading the 
entire circle of commercial intercourse. The disorganization that now exists in the com- 
mercial world, is equal to that produced by the universal proscriptidn of Bonaparte, pre- 





ceded by the confiscation of several millions value of property, at the close of the year 


1810. Indeed, the same results are produced by extremely different causes—a defalcation 
of value—in 1810, the merchants of England sent ten millions value of property to dif- 


_ ferent ports of Europe, which was seized by the agents of Bonaparte, and three-fourths 
| of it at least was totally lost. In 1817 and 1818, the merchants of England, if merchants 
_ they are entitled to be called, contracted for + ee of various articles, such as Cotton, 
_ (particularly East India,) Coffee, Tallow, an 

_ value; and for Grain, double the quantity required for consumption, to an amount, col- 
_ ketively, of twenty millions. The accumulated quantities, the necessary consequence of 


Tobacco, at prices double their legitimate 


extreme prices, as necessarily tends to a depression in price in the market of consumption, 
and a final defalcation of property. Itis true there is not that absolute extinction of property 
that resulted from the measures of Bonaparte in 1810 ; but the evil consequences to the com- 


mercial community at large are the same, and the conduct of those who have occasioned them, 


at the present time, infinitely more absurd and reprehensible, than in the former : because, in 
1810 there was some chance of compensation for the risk; but in the transactions of the pre- 


_ senttime, a loss was an inevitable consequence. To point out more clearly the fallacy and 


and false views that pervade the commercial proceedings of the present day, we subjoin a 
statement of the Importation of Foreign Grain in 1818, and the comparative supply of 


every kind of Grain into London for the last seven years ; by which it will be seen, that 


the total supply of 1818 is nearly double the average of the last seven years, whilst the 
continued supply is equal to the consumption ; consequently, a year’s supply remains a 


_ dead stock on hand, incurring expense, and deteriorating in value to the proprietors, in 


addition to withholding a capital of five to six millions from application. ‘The inferences 
deducible from this perversion of proceeding, on the part of those who cause a supply of any 
of commerce, so considerably exceeding its consumptive demand, are various, and, 
as applied to grain, involve themselves into the general policy of the country; and the 
interest which the question invariably excites, as to the capability or incapability of Great 
nitain to produce a sufficient supply of grain for its consumption, we deem a sufficient 
excuse, in the present instance, for our digressing in some measure from the mere formula 
of @ commercial report. It is evident that we have soils capable of production, not 
cultivated; that we have physical powers capable of application, and willing for action ; 
that the capital now absorbed, and likely to remain so, in grain, the production of a 
: more than five times sufficient to have put such a portion of the present 
ies. of the country into action, as would have tended essentially to redeem 
@ great portion of that misery which now pervades the condition of the manu- 
ng iabourer. We submit these observations to the sober reflections of our readers, 
thope that it will cause that sound and comprehensive inquiry, which shall produce 
mum of pursuit in the various occupations of the country, foreign ag well as 
promote the essential interests of all, 
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Comparative Siatement! 


190 Bankrupts. { March 1, 


of the Total Supply of GRAIN and FLOUR, inio Lonnoy, 


for ihe last 7 Years, shewing lhe Proportion of Foreign in 1818, and the Tota) 


importation of Foreign into ail GREAT BRITAIN, én 1818. 








Wheat | Barly. 
Qrs. | Qrs. 


Mait.,; Oats. | Rye. | Beans] Peas. |Liusd | Plou 
Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs- | Qrs. | Qrs. |Sacis 








Total Supply of 1912 | 480145|200173 
: 1813 | 6564°6}243127 
, 1814 | 768021|992678 
. 1815 | 471840/282803 
: 1816 | 511647/230592 
. - 1817 | 681492/311695 





134334] 597028] 33582] 81692] 36492]108638)c8qq0- 
169846] 755636} 12978} 76644] 46726) 75874/388955 
170987 725000} 3415) 91767] < 103136 3095u2 
177804) 842572] 2259|106616] 52016} 59293/362805 
146125| 838133] 3094|10995i] 47398] 33902/332049 
151123] 716689] 17201} 93176] 61514) 97784)31 0490 














Average of 1812 to 1817 | 594936)260160) 
Totalof - - = = 1818 |1001370)544983 
Proportion of Foreign - 1818 | 767896272917 


fotal of Foreign into Gt. Brit. 1818]130834 ‘589701 

















1 1252767] 13689) 145941} 73164) 129004 3059733 
645355] 11377] 66583} 27526}1216098 , 


883416] 67728'105604) 69654}1905955 37243; 





157703] 748010] 11921) 93307} 48023 79771 \349786 


























* The 372,434 of Foreign Flour, are barrels of 196lbs. exclusively from America, and 


chiefly imported into Liverpool. The ports 





are now closed against the importation of 


wheat for home consumption, from all parts, except British America. The price of every 
kind of grain is, however, as a matter of course, from the above statement of supply, 


declining. 











BANKRUPTS. 


PROM JANUARY 23, TO FEBRUARY 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place asthe Bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


A. 

ANDREWS R. Bristol, baker, (Poole and Co., 
Gray's lun Square—Aubert, N. B. Lioyds Coffee- 
house, insurance broker, (Reardon and Co., Corbet 
court, Gracechurch street.—Allum R. Chatham, 
Kent, builder, (James, Earl street, Blackfriars.— 
Atkinson J, W. Morden, Surrey, farmer (Nettlefold, 
Norfoik street, Strand. 

B. 

Brocklebank, S. Liverpoo], merchant (Taylor and 
Co., King’s Bench Walk, London— Budden J. 
Bristol, liquor merchant (Edmunds, Lincoin’s inn. 
—Burges J. Southampton street, Covent Garden, 
ornaments] paper manufacturer (Castle, Cursitor 
street—Barker J. Stratford, brewer (Smith, Fins- 
bury square.— Bradley, J. Worcester, coal master, 
(Bigg, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane.— 
Baylis D. Stroud, Gloucester, clothier, (Young, 
Mark lane.—Biyth R. Kingston upon Hull, corn- 
merchant (Ellis, Chancery Jane.—Burrows J. Gt. 
Hermitage screet, spirit merchant (Pearson, St. 
Helen’s place.— Brown Wm. St. John’s street, 
cueesemonger (Dacie and Co., Palsgrave place, 
Temple—Bacon R. Junr. Barkway, Hertfordshire, 
miller (Gray, Tyson place, Kingsland road—Bura 
W. Exetei, draper ( Brutton, Broad street.—Bourne 
EB. Austin Friars, merchant (Kearsey and Co. 
Bishiopsgate street—Broady W. Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cester, mercer (Fladgate and Co. Essex street, 
Siracd, 








Cc. 

Cole, E. Shrewsbury, hop merchant (Griffiths, 
Southampton buildings.—Cooper Thomas, Kennett 
Wharf, Upper Thames street, merchant (Crosby, 
Great James street, Bedfoid-row.—Caumont P. 
Old Broad street, merchant (Blunt and Co. Broad 
street buildings,—Campbell P. Mary-ie-bonne st., 
Golden square, brandy merchant (Newcombe, Vive 
street, Piceadilly.—Cullimore T. Wickwar, Glou- 
cestershire,; malster (King, Serjeant’s inn.—Crosses 
A. Salop, grocer (Rosser and Co. 
Bartlett's, buildings.—Cawood D. Newton, York- 
hire, merchant (Fo!jambes, Wakefield.—Cobbett 


W. Junr. Tottenham, bréwer (Lambe and (Co, 
Prinees street, Bank—Cooper E. Blandford, Dor. 
set, linen draper (Dean, Guildford street.—Clarke 
J. Stagbatch, Leominsier, farmer (Jenkins and Co, 
New Inn, 

D. 

Dodsworth W. York, ship chandler (Sniith, 
Pump court, Temple.—Dunderdale W. Manches 
ter, merchant (Hurd and Co., Inner Temple.— 
Dineley J. Peopleton, Worcester, coal merchiant 
(Becke, Devonshire street, Queen square. 

F. 

Ferce J. Walcot, Somersetshire, dealer (High- 
moor, Scott’s yard.—Ferrall J. Birmingham, prin- 
ter (Swain and Co., Old Jewry.—Foulerton J, 
Upper Bedford place, Bloomsbury, merchant 
(Kaight and Co., Basinghall street.— Fricker C, 
Juor. Stoke Newington, merchant (Maugham, Gt. 
St. Heien’s —Fish S. Bridport, Dorset, victualler 
(Allen, Clifford’s Inn.—Fox R. W. and W. P. 
Sm'th, Plymouth, merchants (Anstice and Co., 
Inner Temple. 

G. 

Gieenslade R. Plymouth, builder (Darke and 
Co., Chancery lane.—Gleeson J, Cock hill, Rat- 
cliffe, potatoe merchaut (Smith, Barnard’s lon— 
Gilchrist G. and J. M. Liverpool, merchants 
( Blackstock and Co., Temple.— Gale J. Paternoster 
row, wholesale stationer (ITursc, Milk street.— 
Garner Wm, Poulton-cutmn Seacombe, Chester, dea- 
Jer in coals, (Lowes and Co., Temple.— Green J. 
Maddox street, Hanover square, watch maker 
(ieynolds, Hertford street, Fitzroy square. 


Hulme W. Leek, Staffordshire, grocer (Dewberry 
and Co., Conduit street, Hanover square. —Har- 
man G. Norwich, manufacturer (Nelson, Barnaru’s 
Inn.—Hudson J. and G. Liverpool, slopseilers (Ad 
dington and Co., Bedford row.—Hearn J. Bir 
mingham, screw maker, (Hicks and Co., Bartlett’s 
buildings.—Hornby J. Liverpool, merchant, (Ad 
dington and Co., Bedford Row.-—Hattersly M 
Bilton-with-Hairowgate, York, hotel keeper (Alex 
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and Co:;, New Inn.—Kealey R. Lower 
Rochdale, Lancaster, woollen manufacturer 
rchippindale, Crane court. — Hopper C. Little 
ake lane, lace dealer (Umney, Clement's Inn, 
‘Highfield G. B and C. Liverpool, merchants 
(Biaestock and Co, Inver Temple.—Hardman J. 


Manchester, Warepouseman (Kay, Essex street, 
Manchester. . 


Jones E. Gt. Sutton street, Clerkenwell], coal- 
merchant (Castle, Cursitor street.—Jay J. Old 
Jewry, Wine Merchant (Taylor and Co., New Ba- 
singhall street. —Jones J. Liverpool and H. Hughes, 

merchants (Dacie and Co., Palsgrave 

, Temple Bar.—Jackson E. Upper Thames 

street, sugar factor (Smith and Co., Leman street, 

Goodman’s Fields.—Johnson J. Lucas street, Com- 

mercial road, merchant (Willey, Wellclose square. 

_Jones W. Shoreditch, Ear thenwaremas (Sutclifle, 
Earl street, a * 

Kent J. Soho ‘market, brewer, (Chilton, Chan- 
cery lane. 


lace, 


L. 

Lioyd T. and J. Winter, Blue Bell yard, St. 
James's street, wine merchants (Dennetts and Co., 
King’s Arms yard, Coleman street.—Lioyd T. 
Tibberton, Hereford, farmer (Pewtriss, Gray’s Inn. 
—Levy L. Gt. Prescott street, merchant (Lewis, 
Cratched Friars.—Lewis W. Beak street, Goiden 
square, woollen draper (Davis and Son, Lothbury. 
~Lloyd W. Shrewsbury, tailor, (Griffiths, South- 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane.—Longdon J, 
Peak forest, Derbyshire, meal seller (Lowes.and 
Co., Temple.—Lomas J. White horse Inn, Fetter 
lane, tavern keeper, (Mayhew and Co., Chancery 
lane. 

M. 

Macleod T. H. Pinner’s Hall, Winchester street, 
wine erchant (Hose, Hatton Garden.—Morgan 
JMG. M., and R. Belle Sauvage Yard, Lud- 
gate Hill, wholesale stationers (Smith, Dorset St. 
Salisbury square.— Mottram C. Pinner’s Hal!, Win- 
chester street, merchant, (Stratton aud Co., Shore. 
diteth—Morgan W. and W. Matthews, Newport, 
Monmouth, brewers (Platt, New Boswell court, 
Lineoln’s Inn.—-Marchant M. Poplar, cow keeper, 
(Howell, Symond’s Inn. — Matthews E. College 
Hill, merchant (Dawes and Co., Angel court, 
Throgmorton street.—Mather J. Manchester, join- 
et (Claye and Co., Manchester.—Medlam J. Hud- 
dersfield, grocer, (Fisher and Co., Holborn,.—Mar- 
tit W. Leadenhall market, cheesemonger (Russel, 
Lant street, Southwark. 

N. 

Noble M. Lancaster, Chemist (Alexander and 
Co., New inn.—Naylor M. and G. Darlington, 
Durham, leather dressers (Dixon Gray’s fun sq. 
Neate W, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill, silversmith 
(Rowland and Co., Lincoin’s Inn. 

iyi Oo, 
Olver J. and N. G. Ingraham, Junr. Broad-st., 
want (Cranch, Union court, Broad street.— 
M. Watford, Herts., innkeeper (Williams, 
ack@an street, Southwark. 

Ri) te P. 

Perkins C. Perkin’s Rents, Westminster. victu- 
(ones, New Inn.—Price D. Watford, Herts., 
'drapet (Davies and Son, Lothbury.—Pick- 

‘ord, malster (Parnther and Co., Lon- 
meet-—Powell G. Little Trinity lane, Quéen- 
Raker (Holmes, Gt, James street, Bedford 
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row.—Potts R. Holborn hill, haberdasher, (Hodg- 
son, Dyer’s court, Aldermanbury. — Pitcher J. 
Upper Thames street, carpenter (Godman and Coe 
Earl Street, Blackfriars.—Penny G. and R. Thomp- 
son, Mincing lane, brokers (Knight aud co., Ba- 
singhall street.— Peers J. Liverpool, merchant 
(Avison, and co,, Castle Street Holborn.—Phillips 


G. E. Plymouth, Sadler (Anstice and co., Inner - 


Temple.—Prest W. and J. Woolner, Laurence 


Poutney Lane, comn-factors (Druce and Co. Billi- 


ter jane. 
R. 

Russel J. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, linen 
draper, (Cardale and co., Gray’s Inn.,—Reddall T. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Addington and co., Bed« 
ford row.—Reddall W. Liverpool, merchant (Ad. 
dington and co., Bedford 1ow.—Phillips R. Exeter, 
Chemist (Brutton, Broad street -Rothwell J  Mort- 
field, Halliwell, Lancaster, Whitster (Meadow- 
croft, Gray’s Inn.—Robertson E. Manchester, cote 
ton spinner (Ellis, Chancery lane. — Randall J. 
Paucrass street, Tottenham court road, auctioneér, 
(Colingridge, Secretaries office, Colman street— 
Raffield J. Edward street, Cavendish square, 
dealer, (Draper and co., Exchange buildings— 
Reed T, and J. Middlemas, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, merchants (Knight and co., Basingliall st. 
—Revett J. Junr. Tolleshent, Darcy, Essex, butch- 
er (Milne and co., Teniple. 

Ss. 

Salter C. Junr. Portsea, grocer, (Sweat and co;, 
Basighal! street—Sayer E. Bath, tailor (Adlington 
and co., Bedford row—Smyth E. St. Martin’s 
court, St. Martin’s lane, shoemaker (Mayhew and 
co., Chanceryf4ane—Stansfeld J. Manchester, mer. 
chant (Wiglesworth and co., Gray’s Inn.—Star- 
bach R. Milton next Gravesend, shoemaker (Sedg- 
wick, College hill, 

yf 

Taylor W. Junr. Liverpool, merchant (Hurd and 
co., King’s Bench walk, Temple—Thompson E, 
Globe stairs, Rotherhithe, ship builder (Swain and 
co., Old Jewry—Towsey J. Junr. Blandford, Dér- 


set, stone mason (Dean, Guildford street—Towséy - 


J. Junr. and Sarah Lloyd, Blandford, Dorset, dea- 

lers (Wilson and co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Thomp- 

son J. Hambleton, Lancaster, tanner (Norris, John 

street, Bedford row—Taylor R. Witney, Oxford. 

shire, mealman (Gregory, Maiden lane, Wood st, 
LLP . 

Upton G. Queen street, colour merchant (Lee 
and co., Southwark. 

WwW. 

Wadley J. Coventry street, Haymarket, cheese 
monger (Popkin, Dean street, Soho—Walker R: 
Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer (Atkinson and co., 
Chancery lane—White W. Chalford, Gloucester, 
linen draper (Chilton, Chancery lane—Wardleé G- 
aiid F. Wardle, Allhallows wharf, Upper Thames 
street, oil crushers (Alliston and co., Freeman’s 
court, Cornhill—Wilbeam J. 1. Dock head, récti- 
fying distiller (Martin aud Son, Vintner's Hall 


Wilks R. Chancery lane, printer (Arandell, Chani- ° 


cery lane—Whates. R. Wapping street, Anchor 
smith (Orme, Stepney church yatd—Wilkinson H, 
Liverpool, merchant (Taylor and co., Temple— 
Watkinson W. Strand, shoemaker (Jones, New Int 
—Wright F. Budge row, merchant, (Stratton and 
co., Shoreditch—Woods W. Haughton street, Claré 
Market, coal merchant (Thomas and co., Barnard’s 
Inn—Woodhouse J. and M. Mincing lane, West 
India brokers (Weston and co., Fenchurchi strect. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


A 
ANSELL J. Carshalton, Surrey, paper-maker, 
Feb. 27—Allsop R. Louth, Lincoln, draper, March 
13—Alcock E. Atherstone, Warwickshire, hat-ma- 
pufacturer, March 10~Atkins W. sen. W. Atkins, 
jen. and S Atkins, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, 
bankers, March 9—Adair A. Winchester street, 
merchant, March 13 
B 
Batt E. J. Backshell, & A. W. Batt, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, bankers, Feb. 13—Bodill J. Notting- 
ham, anJ S, R. Bodil), hat-manufacturers, Feb. 18 
—Bal!lmer J. City Chambers, Bishopsgate street, 
merchant, Feb. 20—Baruh D. Hounadsditch, apo- 
thecary, Feb. 27—Bach W. Saffron Walden, Essex, 
caipenter, Feb. 27—Bartells T. Aldersgate street, 
wine merchant, Feb, 27— Barrow J. Kendal, West- 
morelaud, linen draper, March 6—Buckland W. 
Bayswater, victuailer, Feb. 27—Boyes J. jun. 
Wansford, March 2—Bigner G. P. & J. Barker, 
Broad street, March 6—Baddeley R. Coventry, 
grocer, March 10—Barker J. & T. Helmsiey, 
Blachmoor, Yorkshire, grocer, March 31—Bernard 
J. & C. Manchester, drapers, March 20 
Cc 
Coles C. & F. Galpin, Flect street, stationers, 
Feb. 20—Chauner G. Sutton, Middlesex, merchant, 
Feb. 20—Cockburn S. High st. Mary-le-Bone, mer- 
chant, Feb. 200—Crampton W. Beckingham, Not- 
tinghamshire, horse dealer, March 15—Cox C, 
Portsmouth, painter, Feb. 23—Constant L H. H. 
G. Wellclose-square, sugar refiner, Feb. 27— 
Clifford M. & J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, 
¥eb. ¢7—Chick R. Molineux street, Bryanstone- 
square, linen draper, Feb, 23—Collings T, Harvey’s- 
buildings, Strand, March ¢—Cheminant N. Le & 
J. V. Kirklove, Fenchurch street, March 6—Collier 
W. Brixham, March 9—Cooke G. & J. Hilner, Ni- 
cholas lane, March 9—Cox J. Liverpodl, linen- 
draper, Mareh 11—Chorley J. Liverpool, merchant, 
March 10 
D 
Dudley R. Dudley, Worcester, thread manufac- 
turer, Feb. 22—Dixon J. Islekirk all, Cumber- 
land, miller, March 25—Dodds J, Aldersgate str. 
goldsmith, Feb. 27—Davies J. Wells, Somerset, 
cabinet maker, Feb. 25—Downer H. Bruton street, 
Bond street, milliner, Feb. 27—Deal J. T. Shaftes- 
bury, Dorsetshire, bsewer, Feb 27—Dyson T. Be- 
verley, March 6~Davies B. Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
shire, March 10—Devereux F. & M. Lambert, 
Brabant court, Philpot lane, March 9—Day W. 
Providence-buildings, New Kent-road, plumber, 
March 27—Day J. & J. Spratswell, Tavistock str. 
Covent garden, drapers, March 9—Dennett H. 
Grey's Inn-lane, cow kceper, March 13 
E 
Evans G. sen. & G. Evans, jun. High street, 
Southwark, hop merchants, March Q—Edenser W. 
Bush-lane, broker, wane 


Fletcher B. late of Deptford, Kent, linen draper, 
Feb. 2—Franks G. Red Cross street, hatter, Feb 20 
Forster W. St. Martin’s lane, silversmith, -Feb. 
97—French N. B. & A. B. & J. Barton, Old South 
Sea House, merchants, Feb. 16 

G 

Greaves A. Queen street, Cheapside, merchant, 
Feb. 16—-Gregory Z. Aston, near Birmingham, 
builder, Feb. 23—Giblett, P. New Bond street, & 
W. Giblett, Micklefield-ball, Hertfordshire, butch- 
ors, Feb. 97 ; 


H 

Hlughes W. Manchester, grocer, Feb. £3—Hony. 
will W, Bath, brandy merchant, Feb. 24—Haniug 
E. Threadneedie street, ship and insurance broker, 
Feb. 20—Hagadorn J. P. H. Old Broad street, mer. 
chant, Feb. 25—Hambridge J. Stow-on-ihe-Wold, 
Gloucester, currier, Feb. 28—Hill T. Bradwel; 
Hope, Derbyshire, baker, Feb. 24—Hornsby T, 
Cornhiil, stockbroker, Feb. 23—Heynes S. Chel. 
teaham, wine merchant, March 16—Hill J. Ro. 
therhithe, merchant, May 1—Haycs C. & J. Oig 
Jewry, London, March 6—Hodsoa C. & H. Cros, 
street, Hatton-garden, March 2—Heron H. Ff, 
Iluddersfield, March 3— Hadingham M. King st, 
West Smithfield, March 6—ilambidge J. Stow-on. 
the-Wold, Gloucester, currier, March 5—Holmes 
S. J. Harris, & J. D. English, Long-acre, coach 
makers, Maich 9—Holden J. Westbromwich, Stat 
ford, black buckle maker, March 11 

J 
Jones G. Aston, Warwickshire, gun maker, Feb, 9 
—Jordan J. Houndaditch, March 6—Johunson R, 
Lane-end, Staffordshire, manufacturer, March 22 
K 

Koe J. H. Millwall, Poplar, Roman cement ma 
nufacturer, Feb. 20—Kirkbride J. Southwaite, 
Cumberland, cattle dealer, March 25 

L 

Le Cheminant N. & J. Van der Kerckhove, 
London, merchants, Feb. 20—Lancaster J. Bromp- 
ton, merchant, Feb. 16—Lacour D. Brewer street, 
Golden square, goldsmith, Feb. 27—Lloyd W. sen, 
& W. Lloyd, jun. Lower Thames-street, slopsellers 
March 9-—Lawrence H. Liverpool, merchant, 
March 18 

M : 

Machin J. & J. Burton, late of Great Guildford 
street, in the Liberty of the Clink, Surrey, en- 
gineer, Feb. CO—M‘Brain R. late of Heo court, 
Fenchurch street, broker, Feb. 16—M‘Keuzie, W. 
St. Paul's, Covent garden, merchant, May 11— 
Milne G. Broad street, merchant, Feb. 20—™M ‘Nair 
A. Queen street, Golden square, bookbinder, Feb. 
#—Mitchel J. Titchfield, Southampton, linen. 
draper, Feb. 25—Middlehurst J. Liverpool, corn 
dealer, Feb. 26—Mackoull J.Worthing, Sussex, sta 
tioyver, Feb. 9—May W.P. Sharp, & J. Wilsov, 
Liverpool, upholsterers, Feb. 26—Morand S. Broad 
street, merchant, Feb. 27—Mavor J. & J. Leadev. 
hall street, March 11—Middlewood J. W. White 
chapel, perfumer, March 13—Moses T. Bath, dr 
per, March 15 

N ; 

Nash R. Kingstov-upou-Thames, seed crusher, 

Feb. 20 
oO 

Osbourne C. Billiter-syuare, London, merchant, 
March 6--O’Neill E. Liverpool, cooper, Feb. 19- 
Ormerod G. Lanchead, Lancaster, innholder, Mal. 
i-—Oakley G. & J. Evans, Old Bond street, cabinet 
maker, March 20 

P 

Pearson T. Pennybridge, Lancashire, flax-spit 
ner, Feb. 26—Pennell W. Queenhithe, merchant 
March 6—Phillips T. J. & J. Old City Chambers, 
merchants, Feb. 27—Phillips C. A. & J. Milford, 
Pembrokeshire, bankers, Feb. 27—Phillips J. Up 
per Eaton street, Pimlico, March 20—Polack B. - 
Sheffield, March 22 

R : 
Roberts J. Wood street, Spitalfields, silk-mant 
._tarer, Feb. 6—Rowlatt J. Charter-house-squit, 
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eb. 20—Randall R. Coleman street, 
ser hal factors, Feb. 23—Rogers S. Chep- 
: Monmouth, stationer, March 13—Roxburgh 
gy ane March 5—Roach W. Bristol, March @ 
‘ aioe M. Coventry street, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Frelds, March 6—Read E. &T. Baker, Great Rus- 
sel street, Bloomsbury, linen-drapers, March 13— 
Rennett J. Manchester, woollen cord -manufac- 
turer, March 12—Roberts J. Wood st. Spital-fields, 
1 s 
~ W. Oxford street, ironmonger, Jan. 30— 
Sanders 9. Fleet street, wholesale perfumer, Feb. 
13—Sisley T. Isle of Thanet, Kent, merchant, Feb. 
rkes J & A. Coles, Portland street, St. 
Mary le-Bone, coach makers, Feb. 16—Smait J. 
Kingsgate street, Holborn, ironmonger, Feb. 20— 
Shaue J. C. Fleet street, boot and shoe maker, 
g—Swain R. & W. Ilerbert, Wood street, 
Cheapside, silk manufacturers, March 2—Swain- 
gon J. Manor row, East Smithfield, March 2— 
Stoneham J. Beckford row, Walworth, cheese- 
monger, March 16—Spitta Molting & Co, Lawrence 
Pountney lane, merchants, March 13—Sundices 
C. Devonshire square, merchant, March 13—Smith 
G. Tansley, Derbyshire, pe 13 


Tappenden J. late of Faversham, Kent, ironmas- 
ter; J. Tappenden, late of North Court, Stour- 
gouth, ironmaster ; and F. Tappenden, late of the 
Abernant Ir»n-works, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, 
wonmaster, Feb. 11—Thompson T. sen. E. Thomp- 


son & T. Thompson, jun. Nether Compton, Dorset, 
flax spinners, Feb:» 22—Taylor G. Bishopwear- 
mouth, Durham, coal-fitter, Feb. 27—Thornbury N. 
& C, Taylor, Bourne, Gloucestershire, March § 
—Tugwell G. Tenterden, Kent, March 6—fhrock- 
morton J. F. Guildford st. Pimlico, Middlesex, 
March 6 
U 
Union S- Disley, Cheshire, March 6 
Vv 
Vevers J. Churwell, Yorkshire, cloth merchant, 
Feb. 27 
Ww 
Wight J. Birmingham, inkstand manufacturer, 
Feb. 22—Watson M. A. Fareham, Southampton, 
mercer, Feb. 25—Walmsley J. Salford, Lancae 
shire, cotton twist dealer, March 6—Whitfield J. 
& J. Morpeth, Northumberland, innkeepers, March 
2—Wickman C. & B. Beckwith, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchants, March 10—Waghorn, T. Chat 
ham, butcher, Feb. 27—Watts W. Lower Mordon, 
Surrey, farmer, Feb. 16—West R. E. St. Margaret’s 
hiil, Southwark, hop merchant, March 9—Wadde- 
son S, W. Dover street, March 2—Westherley J. 
& N. Alnwick, March 8—Waters F.T. Old South 
Sea House, March 6—Wilson S. Liverpool, Mar. 9 
Williams J. Lower Coleman st. Bunhill-row, paper 
stainer, March Q—Winunerton T. Coventry, ribbon. 
manufacturer, March 10—West T. Gracechurch st, 
perfumer, March 27—Ward J. Sculcoates, mer- 
chant, May 2. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE factious and the discontented are 
again actively engaged in endeavouring to 
force one of their party upon the people of 
Westminster, as their representative; but 
we have too high an opinion of the good 
sense of the great body of electors, to 
ose, for a moment, they can be brought 

to lend themselves to so humiliating a mea- 
sure. The proceedings at the Westminster 
Election afford a singular spectacle of the 
sudden vicissitudes of the popular mind ; 
and we hope will be a salutary example to 
all fiture leaders, how they presume too 
mach upon the constancy of popular fa- 
vour. Perhaps no one has been a more 
general favourite with the people of West- 
minster, for several years past, than Sir 


Francis Burdett: but the present will suf-_ 


pre show that when he associates him- 
self with men and principles as little to his 
terest as to his honour, that the good opi- 
non entertained of him by his supporters 
fails, This is not the day for open and avowed 

binism.—The memory of it is too recent 
to excite any feeling but abhorrence. And 
still Jess is this the day when the worthy 
of London and Westminster 






‘man whom Sir Francis “has 
proper to ize, cannot be mis- 
cow himself made it pub- 

if two octavo volumes. The 
object of this book is to hold forth Buona- 
Pett as the hero of his age, and as the vic- 






tim of a coalition of tyrants. In accom- 
plishing this purpose. the writer has been 
compelled to vilify and degrade his own 
country and government, and to abuse that 
of the Bourbons in France. 

Among the political topics that present 
themselves for observation at home during 
the past month, the improvement in our 
finance is one of the highest importance, 
and exhibits a most satisfactory view of thé 
country. 

_On the 3rd Mr. Tierney brought forward 
his long promised motion on the Bank Re- 
striction Bill, which underwent the most 
ample investigation. ; 

The balloting for the committee of se- 
crecy to inquire into the state of the Bank 
took place on the 4th; and we appeal to the 
list, as delivered in by the scrutineers, as 4 
proof of the sincerity and candour with 
which ministers wish to proceed to the en- 
quiry. 

A message from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was taken into consideration 
on the 5th, by which it was clearly esta- 
blished that his Royal Highness possessed 
by law the right of appropriating the 58,0001. 
lapsed, by the death of the Queen, to the 
general purposes of the civil list. The sur- 
rendering it, therefore, to the disposal of 
parliament was only another proof on the 
part of his Royal Highness’s advisers of 


. their disposition to adopt on every occasion 


real and practicable economy. 

The report of the committee appointed 
to consider the proposed reduction in the 
Windsor establishment has been brought 
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into the House ; it is brief, and much to the 
purpose, and is calculate# to give general 
satisfaction. 

With respect to the pensions to be paid 
to the servants of her late Majesty, his 
Royal Highness was prevented from award- 
ing them out of the 58,0001. in consequence 
of the limitation of the pension -list as now 
fixed by law at 90,0001. 

On the 9th the committee of finance was 
appointed, in proposing of which Lord 
Castlereagh took an extensive view of the 
increasing state of the revenue, which, from 
the documents he read in the course of a 
long and luminous speech, he clearly prov- 
ed to be the case, 

Only one motion of any importance was 
brought forward on the 10th which was by 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, for repealing the 
usury laws. It is aquestion of vast magni- 
tude, and to be determined, not so much 
upon any abstract principles of fitness, as in 
yeference to the actual condition and prac- 
tice of society. 

On the 13th Lord Castlereagh laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, the 
supplementary arrangements entered into 
with France for the stipulations of the 
claims of the allied powers. This change 
from what was settled at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
took place on the 12th Dec. at Paris, being 
an agreement entered into by the ministers, 
withoutaby formal instructions from their 
respective sovereigns. It has since received 
the necessary sanction, as set forth in a pro- 
tocol dated Paris, the 2nd of this month. 

A series of highly interesting and no less 
important documents connected with the 
efforts of this country to procure the univer- 
al abolition of the slave trade’ were laid 
upor the table of the House of Commons 
on the 16th. They are too voluminous to 
admit of any thing like a satisfactory 
analysis. | 

PRANCE. 

The sittings of the Chamber of Deputies 
are not frequent, but the committees and 
bureeux have’a great deal of business be- 
fore them. ‘The discussions at these private 
meetings are much more animated than 
these which take place in public, because 


zeal is there unrestrained and not subject to ~ 
the observation of strangers. Considerable — 
financial regulations have been éntered ~ 

udds continue steadily to ad- © 


into, and the 
vanee. The pecuniary indemnity by France 
to the allied rs being agreed on, some- 
thing may drawn from it which may 
help to fix the extent of loss or gain which 
the holders of that stock pore A. eng 

His Majesty has experi a severe 
attack of the gout, is confined to his 
room. 


SPAIN. . 


Tranquillity is completely restored at 


Madrid, and confidence gains groupd. The “3; 
treasury have begun to pay the interest upon — 


the public funds, called vales reales. whic) 
inspires the most pleasing hope. Prepay. 
tions are continued for the expeditic, 
against Buenos Ayres with great avidity 
From all parts bodies of troops are march. 
ing towards Cadiz, to join the army whic), 
is to embark there. The King has receiya 
the most affectionate manifestations of love 
and condolence from all his subjects on y. 
count of the melancholy and unexpecte 
death of the Queen. ; 
EAST INDIES. 

The provinces of Coimbetore, Trip. 
chinopoly, Tanjore, and Guntoor, haye 
been visited with a severe S.W. monsoon, 
which has been very destructive. The 
rivers of Cauvery and Coleroon hay 
overflowed their banks in several places, 
and much damage has been done by the 
inundation. 

AMERICA, 

The discussions in Congress are chiefs 
on the conduct of General Jackson in the 
Seminole war, and on the affairs of th 
United States bank. A motion was mad 
respecting the latter, which went to the for. 
feiture of its charter, but was lost by a m- 
jority of eighteen. The debates on the for. 
mer subject seem likely to be protracted, 
The motion before the House went decided) 
to the condemnation of the conduct of Gen, 
Jackson, and the opinion was that he would 
be brought to trial. The funds continye 
to decline. Bank Stock has again fallen 
7 ors per cent. The papers contain the 
official publication of a treaty of commerce 
between Sweden and the United States. 

_ The differences between Spain and the 
United States are at length adjusted. Ip 
the first article it is mentioned, that the 
United States deeply regret the violation of 
the Spanish territory by the American forces 
under General Jackson, and that it wa 
without the authority of the governmen. 
The second refers to the cession of the Fle- 
ridas to the United States. The third and 
fourth articles give a brief outline of the 
limits as to territory. The fifth and sixth 
regulate the navigation of the two countries. 
_The last article states that the cession of the 
Floridas shall be considered.in full paymes! 
for all claims of America upon Spain. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

An American, of Monte Video, of emi- 
nence, it is stated, has transmitted to the 
United States the unexpected intelligent: 
that the government of Buenos Ayres, i! 
conjunction with Chili, have resolved © 
sending an offer to. a European ijoreignt!, 
_of the crown of South America. The env} 
_Was to proceed to France. An expeditioi, 
consisting of 3,000 men, has been dispatch 
e@ to Santa Fé; and a large expeditiol 
Against. Lima ig preparing at Val parais 
nish vessel of 50 guns, La Reyna Me 

aas been captured by the lnsit 
Martin and Santaro. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &o, IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biegraphical Accounts of Distinguished Characters, 





BULLETIN OF THE KING'S HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, Feb. 6, 1819. 

«“ His Majesty has enjoyed an uninter- 
rapted state of good bodily health, and has 
been very tranquil during the last month, 
bul his disorder remains unchanged.” 

(Signed as usual.) 
We have auuhority to state, that the re- 
aa reports respecting our venerable Sove- 
, the accident that had happened to 
hin in walking through his apartments, and 
the change of diet judged necessary in con- 
sequence of that event, are wholly unfound- 
ed. His Majesty enjoys as good health as 
he has possessed for a long “period, and is 
as tranquil in mind. As to the reported 
accident, itcould not possibly have happened, 
because his Majesty never walks alone, but 
hasa careful conductor, who accompanies 
him on all occasions. It is supposed, that 
the reports in question had their origin in 
the artifices of Party, in order to excite an 
alarm among the members of the new par- 
Tiament, and to indice them to apprehend 
that melancholy event was likely to happen, 
vhich Would give occasion to a new election. 
again affirm, from authority, that 
there is not the least foundétion for the re- 
port in question. 

'Eeclesiastical Preferments. — Rev C. 
Boothby, B. A. to the vicarage of Sutter- 

m, Lincolnshire.—Rev. J. Cubitt, to the 
of Hinderclay, Suffolk. —Rev. J. 
Cumming, to the rectory Runcton, Nor- 
- i C. H..Collyns, to the head 
‘ of the Exeter free grammar 
v. J. T. Casberd, L. L. Dto a 
ebendal Stali in the cathedral church of 
—Rev. J. Commeline, A. M. to 

te are of Norton St. Phillips.—Rev. 
Calvert, B. D. St. John’s College, Cam- 
oe be Lady Margaret’s preacher.— 
R. Newton Adams, - to the mathemati- 
cal mastership of Christ's Hospital.—Rev. 
J.C. Driffield, A. B. to the vicarage of 
Tolleshunt D'Arcy, Essex.—Rey. J. Grif- 




















sulfolk.—Rev. J. H. Hames, to the rectory 
'Uhacford, Devon.—Rev. J. Jones to the 
ory of Edern; Caernary onshire.—Rev. 
Maddy, D. D. to the rectory of Hertest, 
oxted, Suffolk.—Rev. R. oy 
ge ‘of ocr Essex.—Rev. W 


all, in the cathedral church of Lin- 
—Rev. 1 Rolls, M. A. to hold by dis- 
om, the rectory of Burnwell, All 
ortha aptonshire.--Rev. C. Shrubb, 
icarage of Boldre, with the chapels 
a a emlng tor and Brokenburst,. Hants.— 
". C. B. Sweet, to the rectory of Arling- 
A Rev. N. Struth, to the rectory 
of St. Peter, Bristol.—Rev. T. Strong, to 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 62 





D. to the vicarage of Lakenheath, 


the rectory of Theberton, Suffolk.—Rev. J. 
White, to the rectories of Hargrave and 
Chevington, Suffolk.— Rev. C. Words- 
worth, to be Chapiain to the House of Com- 
mons.—Rey. P. Roberts, to the rectory of 
Halton, near Holywell. 

Births.| ta Upper Seymour street, the 
Lady of the Hon. W. Frazer, of a daugh- 
ter.—The lady of S. Sanders, esq. of Old 
Palace Yard, of a daughter.—At Hammer- 
smith, the lady | of J. Stevenson, esq. of a 
daughter.—In Tavistock square, the lady of 
Gurney Barclay, esy. of a son and heir.— 
The lady of J. G. Crickett, esq. of Doctor’s 
Commons, of a daughter.—.; At Lady Ver- 
non’s, Park place, the Hon: Mrs Harbard, 
of adaughter.—At Park Place, the lady of 
W. Tucker esq. of a son.—In Upper Char- 
lotte street, Fitzroy square, the lady of A. 
Trever, esq. of a son.—At Kensington, the 
lady of Peter Clement Casalet, esq. of a 
daughter. In Bedford row, the lady of Ni- 
cholas Mill, esq. of a daughter.—In New 
Ormond street, the lady of a Lynch. esq. of 
a son.—In Broad street buildings, the lady 
of J. Harvey esq. of a son.—The lady of 
Capt. Lysaght R. N. of a son.—In Portland 
Place, the lady of J. Quicke, esq. of a son. 
~—In Rivers street, the lady of Capt. Paget, 
R. N. of a daughter.—At Lyde House, 
Sion Hill, the lady of the Rev. J. Hales of a 
son. In Camden place, the lady of £. Neil- 
son, ssq. ofa daughter.—In Queen’s square, 
the lady of A. Weston, esq. of a sou.—In 
Brunswick square, the lady of J. kinlock, 
esq. of a son.—In Grosvenor place, the lady 
ofthe Rev. G. Porcher of a daughter.—In 
Devonshire Place, the Lady of Major Gen. 
Sir W. Anson, K.C. B. ofa son. 

_ Married.| Capt. Marryatt, R. N., to Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter ef Sir Stephen 
Sharpe, of Russel Place, Fitzroy Square.— 
Capt. J. R. Rotton, to Fanny, youngest 
daughter of J. Bannister, esq. of Gower St. 
—At St. George’s Hanover Square, Lieut. 
Col. Eustace, C. B. of the guards, to: Caro- 
‘Tine Margaret, daughter of J. King, esq. 

comptroller of the Army accounts.—Right 
Hon. Viscount Anson, to Louisa Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Phillips, esq. of Slebeck Hall, Pembroke,— 
Robt. Ritchie esq. of Greenwich, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of Major Benwell. aot Ken- 
sington, Frederic Hogarth, esq. to Julia 
Eliza, widow of Lieut. Warde.—G. E. H. 

.M. Soloman, esq. Mansel street, to Priscilla, 
third daughter of the late S. Lucas, esq.— 
G.E. Morton, esq. to Anne, second daugh- 
ter of K. Heseltine,.esq.—E. P. Fordham, 
esq. of North Audicy Street, to Miss King. 
—At St. Pancras, Sir J. Maclean, to Miss 
Price, of Highgate.—At St. Stephen’ 3 Cole- 
man street, W. Voase, Esq. to Miss Elare- 
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wood. — At St. Anne’s, Westminster, J. 
Llunter, esq. to Miss Haslam. 

Died.) "he Park street, Amelia Harriet, 
youngest daughter of P. Auriel, esq. 14.— 
In Gloucester place, Portman square, Mar- 
tha Maria, widow of the late G. F. Cherry, 
esq.—In Bridge street, Westminster, Geo. 
Augustus Frederick, third son of Sir Robert 
Barclay.—In George street, New road, Wat- 
kin Morgan, esq.—In Doctors’ Commons, 
S. Pierce Parson, esq. LL.D. 55.—In York 
place, Portman square, Mrs. Kyd, the wife 
of General K.—Mrs. Hanwell, the lady of 
Capt. H.—At Twickenham Lodge, Frances 
Moore, relict of the late A. M. esq. 87.— 
Sir H. Tempest, bart.—In Wimpole street, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late R. Arbuth- 
not, esq.—In Bartlett’s buildings, J. Saw- 
kins, esq. 65.—At her house, in Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy square, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late R. Longden, esq.—At her residence 
in Hill street, Berkley square, the Countess 
Dowager of Seftom, 71.—In the New road, 
J. Heys, esq. barrister of Lincoln’s Inn.— 
In Bolton street, R. Burrowes, esq.—At 
Chite’s Hill, James Clark, esq —In Cleve- 
land row, Major-Gen. Wilson.—In Hatton 
Garden, James Clark, M.D. F. A.S. 52.— 
The Rev. W. Morrice, rector of Allhallows, 
Bread street, 88.—At Kensington, E. Breton, 
esq.—Miss Lewis, daughter of Sir W. L.— 
At his father’s house, N. P. eldest son of N. 
Gostling, esq. 30.—Miss Auriol, daughter of 
P. A. esq. of Park .street, Park lane—In 
Tavistock place, W. Crouch, esq. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF THE EARL 
PAULET. 


His: Lordship, we regret to state, died at 
Hinton St. George, in Somersetshire, on 
Thursday ,the1 4th ult. The noble lord,on the 
preceding evening, had directed the horses 
to be put to the post chariot early in the next 
day. At 5 o'clock in the morning, the 
Countess was alarmed by the sudden indis- 
position of the Earl; he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and never spoke afterwards. 
His lordship lingered until eleven at night, 
when he expired, in the 63d year of his age. 
Captain and Mrs. Paulet and Lady Barnard 
were present at the trying scene. An ex- 
press was sent off for Lady Mary Paulet, 
who was then in attendance at Windsor. 
Unfortunately, Lord Hinton is absent, mak- 
ing the grand tour. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM BLAGDON, ESQ: 


At his house, in Smith square, Westmin- 
ster, on the 24th of December, 1818, Fran- 
cis WILLtAM BiaGpon, Esq.— With re- 
gret we learn, that this indefatigable labourer 
in the field of literature and politics, a ge- 
nuine friend of loyalty, an ardent and zea- 
lous supporter of the British constitution, 
has | ft a widow, with a young family, en- 
tirel) destitute. An affecting “ Appeal,” 


oe 
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however, addressed “to the Loyal, the Be. 
nevolent, and the Humane,” has been circy. 
lated in their behalf, amongst such of the 
nobility, members of Parliament, and others, 
as are presumed to have known something 
of the deceased, or of his numerous writings: 
and, as a subscription has been opened, ye 
hope and trust, that such a fund will be 
created as may enable Mrs. Blagdon to con. 
plete the education of het children.*—VW, 
are promised, for our ensuing number, , 
biographical memoir of the deceased, from 
the pen of one of his literary friends. 


EARL OF ERROL. 


At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, Hampshire, 
on Tuesday the 26th ult. after a few dayy 
illness, the Right Hon. WiLL1AMm, Ear op 
Errot, lord high constable and knight mar. 
shal of Scotland, one of the sixteen repre. 
sentative peers of Scotland, and his Majesty's 
lord high commissioner to the General As. 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. His 
lordship was the chief of the ancient name 
and family of Hay, and also the lineal repre. 
sentative of the Earls of Linlithgow, Cales. 
dar, and Kilmarnock. He was the second 
son of James, Earl of Errol, by Miss Carr, 
daughter of Sir William Carr, of Etal, bart. 
was born in 1772, and succeeded his brother 
George in 1798. He married, Ist, Jane, 
daughter of Matthew Bell, esq. by whom he 
had Lady Dulsibella Jane; 2d, Alicia, 
daughter of Samuel Elliot, esq. by whom he 
has William, now Earl of Errol, an officer 
in the army, about 19 years of age, tw 
other sons and three daughters; and 3, 
Harriet,sister to Lord Somerville, now living, 
by whom he has a son and daughter. 
James, Lord Hay, his eldest son by the 
second marriage, was an officer in the foot 
guards, and aide-de-camp to General Mait- 
land: he was killed almost the first shot that 
was fired, on the 17th of June, 1815, the 
day preceding the great and important battle 
of Waterloo. Lord Errol, during the course 
of the last war, served for several years as 
lieutenant-eolonel of the Aberdeenshire mi- 
litia. He is universally lamented by his 
family and an extensive circle of friends and 
relatives. 










* Contributions are received by Mr. Col- 
burn, Public Library, Conduit street, He 
nover square, N. Byrne, esq. Morning 
Post Office; J. Taylor, esq. Sun Office, 
112, Strand; at the Courier Office, 348, 
Strand ; S. Cock, esq. 2, Frederick place, 
Old Jewry; Mr. M*Millen, 6, Bow street, 
Covent Garden; Mr. Purvis, 1, Finch laze. 
Cornhill; the banking houses of Messt>. 
Birch and Chambers, ]60, New Bond street: 
Messrs. Hoare, Barnard, and Co. 62, Lon: 
bard street; Messrs. Crickett, Bacon, and 
Co. Ipswich, Suffolk; and Mr. Harta, 


Park Cottage, Ipswich, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
~<a 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Magistrates at the late Bedford Sessions 
came to the following resolutions :-—“ That the 
system of roundsmen, or paying labourers a cer- 
tain porrion of their labour out of the poor-rates, 
which had too long prevailed in this county, is 
destructive of the moral energies of the labourer, 
avd equally injurious to the interest of the farmer, 
who has a right to expect a fair and adequate por- 
tion of labour from the hands employed on his 
farm; that, in order to discourage this pernicious 

ice, we recommend to the several magistrates 
io this county, within their respective divisions, 
not to allow in future any suins which shall, after 
the ist day of February, be so paid out of the 
sates in the overseer’s accounts.” 

Died.) At Dunstable, Mrs. E. Willoughby—At 
Bedford, the Rev. T. Cave—The Rev. D. Lewis, 
vicar of Kimbolton, and rector of Wrestlingworth, 


| §gAt Bedford, Mr. Woodroffe, sen. 


BERKSHIRE. 

We have pleasure in‘ noticing the general good 
likely to be derived by the public from the uni- 
yersal success the Savings Banks have met with. 
The trustees of the Hungerford Savings Bank met 
at the Town Hall to settle the first year’s account, 
and notwithstanding that Newbury and Marlbo- 
rough are so near, in both of which are Savings 
Banks, the deposits at Hungerford exceeded 


66001. the first year; a sum almost incredible, 


and the greater part of it by persons of that rank in 
life which the Savings Banks were intended to ac- 


Died.) At Abingdon, Mrs. Budworth, 75—At 


| Donnington, Catherine, the lady of G. Monkland, 


eq@—At Reading, Mr. Richard Stone—-At Read- 
ing, Mr. Spencer—At Mortimer, Mr. A. Gould— 
Rev. D. Davies—At Thutcliain, M:s. Barfield, 46. 
: CAMBRIDGE. ¥ 
Births.) The lady of J. Ward, esq. of Abingdon 
Park, of @ son. 
Married.) The Rev. J. Ho!mes, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, to Miss Gorham, of St. Neots—At 
bridge, Mr. J. Furbank, to Miss Wentworth— 
At West Wickham, the Rev. C. Lawson, to Miss 
Clover—The Rev. W. Bolland, to Sarah, daughter 
of the Iafe S. Pritchard, esq. of Belmont House, 





i e Rev. J. Shepard, vicar of Waltering- 
ham, and Deputy-chancellor and Surrogate to the 
diocese of Ely—Mrs. Hignel, of Cambridge, 30— 
Mr, J. Norris, of St. John’s, Cambridge, 76—F. B. 
Longe, esq. of Trinity College—E. Parry, esq. 


Fellow Commoner of St: John's College—At Cam- 
pense Frederick, third son of Sir G. G. Williams, 


ries 





«CORNWALL, 
Prince Regent, as Duke of Cornwall and 
of the Forest of Dartmoor, has offered a pre- 
n to the Cultivator of the greatest num- 
ber of acres in flax within the year1819. We have 
already noticed thet Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, of Torr 
; Fectived at the late meeting of the Bath 
_West of England Agricultural Society the 
dean silver medal for the growth of this 
~ {ge Gazette. 
ths, ear Fowey, Mrs, Clims, lady of 
Cont 3.02 of twin daughters—At Marazion, Mrs. 
Rdmonds, of a deeghter—The lady of J.T. Cory. 
‘om, €8q. Of Pentillie Castle, of a son—At Fowey, 









the lady of Capt. Bone, of a danghter—At Haye, 
near Callington, Mrs. John Feter, of a son—At 
Wadebridge, the lady of R. M. Welton, esq. of a 
daughter—At Liskeard,Mrs. Chapman, of a daugh- 
ter—At Redruth, Mrs. J. P«nrose, of a daughter. 

Married.] T. J. Phillips, esq. of Newport 
House, to Caroline, second daughter of P. P. 
Treby, esq.-Aaron Scobell, esq. of Penzance, to 
Mary, sister of R. Vyvyan, of Trewan—At Probus, 
Mr. Z. Roberts, to Miss Julia Roberts—Lieut. Tilly, 
to Miss S. Bannick, of Penryn—At Penryn, Capt. 
Gosshard, to Miss E. Robart—At Lelant, Mr. J. 
Stephens, to Miss A. Stephens—At Branwell, Lieu. 
A. Rose, R. N. to Miss Lydia Borlase. 


Died.) At Penzance, Edwin, youngest son of 
P. Price, esy. of Neath Abbey—At.Landrake, Col, . 
F. O’Dogherty—At Truro, Mr, W. Wills, 63—At_ 


Nelston, Mr. R. Kempthorne, brother of Admiral 
K. 82—At Liskeard, Mrs. S. Lower, 74. 
CHESHIRE. 

The repairs of our venerable cathedral will com- 
mence the beginning of this month (March); and it 
is expected that the nave will be completed in 
time for the projected Festival of Music in Septem- 
ber next,—We have authority to state, that no 
difficulty will be thrown in the way of a Music 
Meeting by any of the members of the Cuapituler 
Body. The Bishop, we know, is very friendly to 
the measure, because it is likely to forward 
what he has always in view—the benefit of the city 
at large, and the charities in particular. In order, 
however, to ensure complete success to the festival, 
it must be patronised without any the least re- 
spect to party, and on sach an occasion we are 
convinced that the good sense of the city will easily 
dispense with it.—Chester Chronicle. 


The Earl Grosvenor is employing a number of . 


labourers, in forming a new road to his magnifi- 
cent mansion, near this city. It branches from the 
Eccleston road, near the house of Mr. Bozley, 
and will form acircle rouod Eccleston Hill—af- 
fording a truly picturesque drive, 

Married.} At Bowdon, Mr. T. Flalliwell, to 
Miss Clarke—Mr. James Green, of Marton, to 
Mrs. Barrow—At Chester, Mr. Brown, to Mess 
Hall. 

‘Died.] At Runcorn, K. Janiers, esq.—At Win- 
nington Lodge, P. Wettenhall, esq.—G. Parker, 


esq. of Newton Hall, 85—Mrs. Cheney, 64—At | 


Chester, Mr. W. Davies, 82—At Frodsham, Mr. 
Francis Ashley, solicitor, 67—At Chester, Mr. 


Bagley—At Chester, Emma, second daughter of | 


J. B. Watson, esq. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Births.] At !ifton, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Mansel, C. B, of a daughter—At Carlisle, the lady 
of J. Dixon, esq. of a daughter. 1 

Married.]} At Carlisle, J. Rawes, esq, to Miss 
S. Mitchell—At (Carlisle, Mr. T. Whitfield, to 
Mrs. Tweddle—At the same place, Mr. W. Mills, 


to Miss J. M‘Laucghlim—At Whitehaven, Mr, T. | 


Dixon, to Miss GraingerAt Carlisle, T. Williams, 
esq. to Miss Mary Powell... 

Died.| At Buttermere, Mrs. Dover, daughter of 
the late W. Willes, esq. 30-—-At Carlisle, Mrs. Jane 
Grainger—At Penrith, Mr. Hudson—At Becker- 
mount, Mrs. Anne Cooke, 890—At Penrith, Mrs. FE. 
Preston, 68—At Kendal, Geo. Wilson, 62—At 
Throelsley, Mr. Penman, 100—At Carlisle,J, Besk, 


esq. 45—At Whitehaven, W. Gordon, 84 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.—On the 6th uls. Sit Henry Crewe, bart. 
of Calke Abbey, while driving a pair of young full 
blood horses, from Arkley House, Mary.le-bone, 
in a carriage constructed like a break, pear the 
gates of his residence, Braham House, on the St. 
Afban’s road, the horses became in a slight degree 
restive, and the wheel coming in contact with the 
posts at the gateway of a cottage, near the house, 
the carriage received a concussion, which threw 
Sir Henry with great force from his seat. He fell 
on his head, which occasioned instantaneous death. 
Lady Crewe, and some of his children, were at that 
moment arrived from town to dinver. One of his 
sons was with him on the box when the misfortune 
occurred. The feelings of his distracted lady and 
family on this unhappy occasion may be better con- 
ceived than described. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest sov, now Sir George 
Crewe, bart.—Mrs. Leadbeater, of Derby, 91—At 
Stavely Hall, near Chesterfield, the Rev. F.Dixon, 
LL.D. 75. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A violent gale of wind, approaching to the na- 
ture of a tornado, was experienced at Plymouth 
on Monday and Tuesday night last, accompanied 
by hail, which proved very destructive to the glass 
of several mansions and green-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood Some of the hailstones measured two 
atid a half inches in circumference. On the former 
night various chimnies were blown down, and roofs 
partly uncovered, in Stonehouse ; but the greates? 
damage was to te Long-room in the same place, 
where, by the fal! of a stack of chimnies through 
the roof ivto the officers’ mess room, which they 
had not long quilted, the dining-table was crushed 
to pieces. In one remarkable case, the slates of a 
roof were completely reversed The storm was 
rendered more awful by thunder and lightning. 

Births.) At Exeter, the lady of the Hon. C. 
Lanedale, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Plympton, T. J. Phillips, esq. to 
Miss Caroline Treby—At Dartmouth, G. Banfill, 
esq. to Miss Walters—W. J. Hawke, esq. of Bide- 
ford, to Miss Bent, of Jacobstow—Edward Kelly, 
esq. of Killey, to Sarah, eidest daughter of the late 
W. Braddon, esq. of Skisdon Lodge. D. Symes, 
esq. of Teignmouth, to Miss A. Pidsley—T!ieut. 
Southey, R.N. to Miss Parsons, of Plymouth Dock. 

Died.] B. Meanby, esq. of Topham, 65—Rev. 
W. Toms, A.B. of Southmolton—Rev. H. Mends, 
of Exeter—At Findge House, Mrs. Cann—At 
Coombe, A. Elliott, esq.—At Teignmouth, John, 
youngest son of T Daniel, esq. At Teignmouth, 
Charlotte. second daughter of J. Tayleur, esq. of 
Buntingsdale, Shropshire—At Holway Cottage, 
Mrs. E. A. Gibbons, the lady of Lieut. Gibbons of 
65th regt. 19, . 

DURHAM. 

Births.) At Durham, the wife wf Mr.. Wether- 
hall. 

Died.}] AtSunderland, Miss Carr—At Durham, 
Mr. R. Dent, 45. At the same plate, Mrs. Tilley, 
gi—At Crock, near Durham, Mc T. Linton. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Births.] At Weymouth, \the lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Cracknell, of a daughter. 

Marricd.] At Mapperton, the Rev. H. Fox, to 
Marguret, eldest daughter of the late Col, Ed- 
wards— At Beaminster, J. Bishop, esq. of Stone- 
combe, to Elizabeth, eldast daughter of Mr. Da- 
niel—At Whitfield Cottage, near Dorchester, Mr. 
J. Beasant, ordnance storekeeper, 34—At Charbo- 
rough Park, R. E. Dax, M.P. and justice of the 
peace for the county ef Dorset, 


Died.} At Weymouth, Mrs. Butcher—Atz },,) 
borne St. Andrews, Mrs Hatchard, 63—At Cors}e, 
Mr. W. Dredge, 61. m 


ESSEX. 

Births.] At Chelmsford, the lady of the Rey, 
J.G. Ward, of ason—At Jericho House, Black. 
mere, the lady of R. Preston, esq. of a daughte; 
the lady of W. W. Suard. esq. of a daughter—,; 
Dedham, the lady of W. Webb, esq. of a daughter, 

Married.) At Wanstead, J. Browning, esq, of 
Sutton Benger, Wilts, to Miss Jones, of Wanstead 
House—At Colchester, Mr. S. Wickew, of Jo. 
man’s Hall, to Miss Anne Waites—Geo, Rogeys 
of Manningtree, to Miss Roebuck. — 


Died:] A short time since, in the 85th year of 
his age, Mr, Hurtell, farmer and maltster, of Up. 
per Yeldham Hail. tle ordered in his wil! tha 
his body should be buried in one of his WoOods—be 
covered with one of the hair cloths he used to dry 
his malt on, and that six hedgers and ditchers 
should carry his corpse, six others be pall-bearers 
and six more to follow as mourners, all with their 
bills and hedging gloves; and likewise ordered 
hogshead of beer to be drank, and bread and clieese 
to be distributed, and each of the bearers, mouse, 
ers, and those who carried the corpse, to reccivea 
pound note, which request was litera!ly complied 
with—At Billericay, Mrs. S. Wingfield. 841—A; 
Colchester, Mr. S. Moore, 75—Mr. G. Walker, 69 
—Mr.J. Brown, 185—At Great Leighs, the Rey, 
E, Parkinson—Mrs. Anne Langton, 72—At Lattop 
Mill, Mr. D. Reddington—At Moulsham, R. Mar. 
tin,esq.—Ass Springfield, Mr. J. Knight—At Bump- 
stead Helions, Mr. W. Sandle, 63—At Bocking 
Mrs. Carter, relict af Martin Carter, esq —)J. Ba. 
con, of Ardleigh, brick-maker, 86, leaving seven 
children, three sons and four daughters, 49 grand. 
children, and 37 great grand-children, making 100! 
—At Chelmsford, Mr. A. Sapwosth—At Chelms. 
ford, the Rev. E. Parkinson—At Ingatestone G. 
Godwin, 41. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
; The shopkeepers and the town of Cheltenham 
in general were put into no small consternation 
lately from the sudden extinction of the gas 
lights, through the neglect of one of the men of 
the works. The consequence was that they were 
enveloped in darkness for half an hour! 


Births. At Eastington House, the lady of]. 
P. Hicks, esq. of a daughter—The lady of the 
Rev, R. Cooper, of Matson, of a daughter—At 
Clitton, the lady of Lieut. Col. Mansel, of a daug 
ter—Alt Cheltenham, Mrs. R. Thornton, of her 
20th child. 


Married.) At Minchinghampton, J Sinart,es9. 
to Miss C. Davies—R. J. D. Cummins, sq. 10 
Anna, relict of S. P. Ward, esq.—Lieut. Col. 
Tryon, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Sheridan—At Cheltenham, the Rev. J. Davies, (0 
E. J. eldest daughter of Col. Cox—At Bristol, J. 
Jarvis, to Miss Holloway—At Clifton, M. J. Mires, 
to Miss Fanny Godfrey, of the Old Fark. 


Died.) C. Evans, esq. of High Grove, 026 o 
the members of the corporation of Gloucestei- 
At Overbury, near Tewkesbury, J. Nind, esy. Si- 
W. Holder, esq. of Taynton, 69—At Chelieuie™ 
Mrs. Dunscombe, widow’ of the Kev. S. })ua® 
eombe, 86—At Tewkesbury, Charlotte, younce 
daughter of the Rev. T.. Honiatt, 21—Jn Paik 
Bristol, Mrs. Earle—At Cheitennam, Mary Ao 
wile of T; Newte, esq-The Kev. R. Wynuneelé 
81—At Stonehouse Court, Louisa, wife of 2-5 
Davies, esq.—At Clifton, W. Ling esq. 75- 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

The Portsmouth paper says: ~— An experi 
ment has been tried in this dock-yard, to ascertain 
if a grass, the common produce of New Zealand, 
aad which may be cut down three times a year, is 
applicable to making large and small ropes. A fa- 
yorable report we understand is made of it. The 
ticle is strong and pliable and very silky in its 
natafe. It can be brought into this country at 
less than 82. per ton; one seventh of the cost of 
“Married.] At Newton Vallence, J. Field, esq: 
of Stockwell Common, Surrey, to Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. J. Shoreland, rector of Martya-Wor- 
thy—At Portsea, the Right Hon. Lord Greenock: 
D.Q.G@.,to Miss Martha, daughter of T Marther, 
esq At Old Basing, Daniei May, esq. to Miss 
Barton. 

Died.] At Gosport, Mrs. Boville, wife of S. B., 
esq.—A: Rarton, near Winchester, Mr. J. Good- 
maa—At Portsmouth, Lieut. Quelch, R. N.—At 
Kimbolton, the Rev. D. Lewis—W. Price esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Leominster, Hl. C. Lewes, esq. 
to Eliza, second daughter of J. Morris, esq.—At 
ifereford, Mr. Treherne, of Breenton, to Miss 
Doyle—At Linton, Mr. T. Garrold, to Miss Wood- 
hall. 

Died.} At Hereford, Mrs. T. Lec, 75—Eliza- 
beth, daughter of T. Higgins, esq. of Eustmer, 19 
—At Dudshill, N. Hyde, esq. 86—At Eaton 
House, Frances, eldest daughter of the late J. 
Owen, esq:, of Pedmore Park, Worcestershire, 19 
—At Ledbury, Miss Selwyn, daughter of the Ree- 
tor of Pixley, 19. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Births.) At Bennington Park, the lady of C. 
M. Campbeil, esq. of a daughter. 

Died.} At little Munden, the Rev. E. Hey- 
sham, 783—At Wymondley House, the Rev. H. 
Farry, 65. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Mann, to Miss Gray of Buck- 
worth-At St. Neots, the Rev. J. Holmes, to 
Miss Gorham. 

Died.) Mr. W. Underwood, 23. 

KENT. 

On Wednesday the Menai frigate, of °8 guns, 
was launched from Chatham dock yard. Unfortu- 
nately, whilst every one was enjoying high gratifi- 
cation at the sight of so handsome a Jaunch, one of 
thé hawsers broke, and Sir John Gore, and several 
othi@r persons received covsiderable injury. 

Births.) At Hythe, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Goldfinch, C. B. of ason. At Margate, the lady 


of T, W. Cobb, esq. of a daughter—At Deal, the 


lady of Capt. E. Kittoe, of a daughter. —— 
Married.) T. Bedford, @sq. of Ramsgate, to 
Miss Curling, of Chilton—At Canterbury, H. Col- 
lardyesquto Miss Louisa Clifford—At Rochester, 
G, Pemble, ésq. of Lumsford House, East Malling, 
‘o Miss Mary Millen, of Aylesford—At Canter- 
bury, Mr. T. Casey, to Miss S. Fairbrass—F. Man. 
mngyesq. of Combe park, to Miss E. Turner, of 
Stoke Rochford, Lincola—At Folkestone, J. March 
© Miss H. Sione—At Bastwell, J. Butt to Mary 
-At Dover, HM. Williauis to Miss Youden 
—W. Law, to Miss M. A. Hight. 
Died.) At Doves, the Rev. J. Busby, chaplain 


of the garrison, 59—At Boxley House, J. Coker, 


‘At Bromley, W.° Walmsley, nealy twénty 
years clerk of 


: papers of the House of Lords. 
~At Dover Ri e8q.—At Lydd, D. Denne, 
% 66—At New Romney, 'M. Cornwell, late of 


Canterbury. 82—At_ Westwell, J. Miller, 66—At 
Canterbury, W. Jones, 44—At Margate, J. Pope— 
At Chatham, Mrs. W. Mauclark—J. Brown, gun- 
ner of Dover Castle, 71—At Biddenden, J. Wither. 
den, 78—At Uarbledown, Mrs, Fox, 94—At Sea- 
field, Mrs. E. Lett 100; out of 56 children and 
grend-children, the deceased was present at the 
births of 401—At Sandwich, Mis. Dawson of a fe- 
ver—At Dover, Mr. Ward—At Maidstone, Mr, 
Swain. ¢Q— At Chart Sutton, Mr. W. Shirley. 


LANCASHIRE, 

A journeyman stone mason of Liverpool has 
brought writs of right for the recovery of an estate 
in Ireland, which has long been in abeyance, of 
8,000/. a year; and also, an accumulated personal 
property of more than half a million. His pro- 
spects of success have been pronounced to be very 
favourable by several lawyers of the first eminence. 

We are sorry to announce the loss of the Lord 
Hill packet, between Liverpool and the Isle of 
Man, with 18 persons on board, all of whom pe- 
rished. 

Births.] At Woolton Hall, the lady of J, Ash- 
ton, esq. of a son—At Wateshead. Mill, the lady or 
W. Waring, esq. of a son. 

Marricd.| Wm. Mac Kie, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Susan, youngest daughter of F. C. Everest, esq.— 
At St. Helens, near Prescot, J. Hook, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Eliza Frances, daughter of A Clarke, L. L. 
D. and F, A. S.—At Eccleston, E. G. Clifton, esq. 
to Eliza, third daughter of the late T. E , esq.—At 
Chidwail, T. Bent, esq. M. D. to Miss Rawson, 
of Rose Hill—The Rev. H. M. Ilutchinon, to Miss 
Munday, eldest daughter of Mrs. Saimou, the vo- 
cal performer, 

Died.| At Culcheth Hell, Mary, the wife of 
Lieut, Col. Keymer, 41—At Failsworth, near Man- 
chester, the Rev. J, Hordern, M. A.~At Crimble, 
near Rochdale, J. Fenton, esq. 53—At Buruley, 
Anne, the lady of Reginald Hargreaves, esq. 29—~ 
At Strangeways, J. Starkie, esq.—At Everton, Ag. 
nes, the lady of J. Carson, esq.—At Elland, Ed- 
ward, the youngest son of J, Rushforth, esq.—At 
Strangeways, T. Millington, csq.—At Leighton 
Hall, wear Lancaster, Mrs. Richmond, 84—At 
Manehester, S. Bowden, 92. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Births] At Melton Mowbray, Mrs, Tinsley, of 
a daughter—Mrs. E. Adcock, of a daugliter. 

Married.} §. Cradock, esq. to Eliza, daughter 
of W. Fermadge, esq. 

Died.) At Twyford, Mes. H. King,8?.—At Bar- 
well, Mrs. G Lilly, 102—Mrs, Marriott, widow of 
the Rev. Dr: M.—W. Toone, esq. of Belton—Mrs. 
Hayne, wife of R. H., esq. of Great Glenn.-~-Pe- 
nelope, daughter of the late W. King, esq., of Sile- 
by—At Melton Mowbray, Mrs. Sill, 51. 

a LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Births.] The lady of Evans Hartopp, esq. of 
little Dalby, of a son—At Little Pontem House, 
Grantham, the lady of Sir Charles Kent, Bart. of a 
son and heir. | 

Married.} At Ingoldsby, B. Bush 81, to Miss 
Aune Gadsby 77--Mr. Reynerd 60, to Miss Bell, 
16—W. Laming 76, to Miss Smith, 2S—At Gains. 
borough, Capt. Chesham, to Mary Foster—At Mare 
ket Rasen, J. Martin, to Mary, second daughter of 
R. Clarke, esq.At Burton, near Lincoln, J. W. 
Dudding, of Saxby, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W.: Jackson—C. Craven, esq. to Miss 
Danvers, of Lincoln. 

Died.]. Mary, the wife of the Rev. W. Shaw, 
curate of Watham—At Stanton, the Rev. R: Wyne 
niatt, 8i—Mr. Alderman Foster, of Lincoln, go— 
At Louth, Mrs. Grant, widow of J, G. esq.Qo. 
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190 Norfolk—Northampton—Northumberland— Oxford, Se. [March ], 


NORFOLK. 

Caution te Swearers. About a fortnight since, 
two young men, ian company at a public-house at 
Lynn, engaged, for a pot of beer, to try which could 
swear the most diabolical oaths; when one of 
them, after using the most abominable expressions, 
became exhausted, and could not utter a syllable, 
and has remained speechiess ever siace, a living 
example to those who take Gori’s name in vain. 

Births.) At Hillington, the Lady of J. W. Folkes, 
esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Soulden, J. Carter, esq. of North. 
wold, to Miss Mary Anoe Tyssen, of Pennenden 
Hieath—At Norwich, J. H. Yallop, esq. to Miss 
Mendalli—Mr R. Dawson, tO Mary Anne, only 
daughter of J. Campion, esq—At Norwich, Mr. 
J. Rebson, to Miss Anne Staff. 

Died.] At Norwich, the Rev. Mark Wilkes, 40 
years minister of a congregation of dissenters in 
that place—At Thetford, Mrs. F. Torris—At Nor- 
wich, Mrs. M. Kettle, 70—-Abbot Upcher, esq. of 
Sherringham, 36—Miss E.J. Warner, daughter of 
the Rev. J. L. W. of Walsingham, 1¢—Sir T. Ber- 
ners Piaistow, Kat. of Wallington Hall—At Nor. 
wich, Wm. Adams, esq. 27. 

*% NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

We hear that Ear! Fitzwilliam has made the mu- 
nificent donation of one thousand pounds towards 
the repairs, or, it may almost be said, the re-build. 
ing of Peterborough parish church. ‘The total ex- 
penditure is estimated at about 9000l.; and when 
the work is completed, which it is expected to be 
before Michaelmas next, the churoh will be as 
pundsome a structure as avy out of the metropolis. 


Marricd.] At Peterborough, T, A. Cooke, esq. 


to Miss Squire, daughter of the late W. T. Squire, 
esq.—At PBurtou Latimer, Mr. Turner, to Miss Fia- 
vell—At Cold Higham, Mr. R. Kingston, to Mrs. 
E. Hards—At Abthorp, Mr. W. Sheen, to Miss 
Greaves. 

Births.] At Thornby rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. N. Cotton, of « son. 

Died. At Piddiugton, Mrs. J. Longstaffe, 6~— 
At Pytchly, Miss Hensham, daughter of H. Hen. 
sham, esq.—At Walgrave, Mr. J. Barrett, 83. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.) At Newcastle, the lady of the Rev. 
Geo. Burdon, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Newcastle, Mr. P. Lorn, to Miss 
Falconer—At the same place, Mr. E. Monkhouse, 
to Miss J. Bolam—At Newcastle, Thos. Shadforth, 
esq. to Mrs. Margaret Smith, his housek 
At Mitford, James Renshaw, esq. to Miss Mitford. 

Died.) At Warkworth, Mrs. Jane Clark, 82— 
At the workhouse at Newcastle, Margaret Purvis, 
alias Blind Willy, 99 years nine months. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

We are informed, that the rail-way from Pinx- 
ton to Mansfield is in a state of great forwardness, 
and that much advantage is likely to be derived 


fiom it by the imbabitants of Mansfield. It is also. 


said to be in contemplation to inclose the forest, 


Died.] At North Leys, near Ollerton, J. Vesse, 
esq.-—at Southwall, Mr. W. Adains, 40 yeurs o 
vernor of the House of Correction in that place 
86—At Newark, Mrs. Hunt—At Southwell, J. Lea, 
croft, esq. 79—At Newark, Mr. R. Norton, sen, — 
At Newark, Mrs. Hankin, 89. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A correspondent in the Oxford Herald, moticing 
the present roads from Bristol to London, jyq 
those that are in contemplation, strongly recom. 
mends, in preference to all of them, as being 
shorter, a road taking Oxford in its route. 

Marricd.] At Witney, J, Clinch, to Misss Mari, 
Wivkworth—-At Oxford, W. Hughes, ésq. A. B. of 
Trinity College, to M. L only daughter of W. yj. 
cary, of Magdalen College. 

Died.] At the Vicarage, Charlegrove, Frances, 
the lady of the Rev. M. Payne—AtTedding, js, 
Radford, 74—At Banbury, R. Chapman, esq. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Liddington, Mr. Adcock, of Ca). 
decott, to Miss Peach—At Oakham, Mr. Jackson, 
to Miss Taylor—Mr. Jackson, of Belvoir Castle, to 
Miss Houghton, of Grantham, 

Died.] About the middle of last month, at Den. 
ton, near Belvoir Castle, one William Osmcad, or 
rather Osbcrne, a blind old soldier, born at or 
near St. Neots, who seems to have been feally tie 
last survivor (though many last survivors have been 
talked of) among those who climbed the Feighis 
of Abraham, unde: General Wolfe. Of this he 
was fond of talking while his senses remained; 
but these he Jost some years ago. His age was 
supposed to be 88; and, to the honour of this just 
and genereus nation, it should be added, that for 
many years he has received a pension amounting to 
261. a year. 





SHROPSHIRE. 

An ingenious mechanic, Mr. Moir, who exhi. 
bited several machines for premiums at the Shrop. 
shire and other Agricultural Societies, and who 
left this town on a tour through America, has 
transmitted a detailed description of the celebrated 
frigate, Fulton the First. We understand that Mr. 
Moir has discovered an error in the machinery of 
this vessel, which will be fatal to its operation ; 
but, like a good Englishman, he declines making it 
public at present. 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, C. E. Macdonel!, es 
of the 85th Reg. to Miss Wilkinson—J. Austen, 
esq. to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of Mr Hazeldine, of 
Shrewsbury—At Shrewsbury, the Rev. W. Bolland, 
Vicar of Swineshead and Frampton, to Miss S. 
Pritchard—At Clunbury, G. Lowe, to Miss James 

Died.} At Batingsdale, J. Taleur, esq. 20—At 
Shrewsbury, T. Pemberton, esq. 84—At Shiews- 
bury, G. C. Forrester, esq. of Elmley Lodge—Tie 
Rev. R. Smith, M.A. curate of Wuistaston. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Seven prisoners, committed for capital crimes, 
escaped a few nights ago from the new goal a 
Taunton, which they effected by breaking throug! 
three thick stone walls. They had previous!y beet 


- permitted to work in the prison as carpenters, 204 





secreted part of the tools with which they we! 


Births. The lady of Dr. H. Fox, of Bristol, of 
2. son—At Bath, the lady of Capt. Paget, of * 
daughter. ; 

Married.) R. Harvey, esq. of Langley Park, 
Bucks, to Miss Jemina Collins, of Hatch Court— 
R. H. Baker, esq. R.N. to C. A. daughter of H. 
Norris, esq. of Taunton. 

Died.) At Bath, Mrs. Capel, relict of D. Cape) 
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1919.] Stafford--Suffolk--Surrey--Sussex-- Worcester--Warwick, &c. ¥91 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Births.) At Hopton Heath, the lady of J. 
esq. of » daughter. 
Married.) At Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. Wm. Go- 
ther, to Miss Anne Ashley. The bridegroom, aged 
had been in his Majesty’s naval service 22 years, 
and has lost both his legs. When conducted to 
the church, he was seated in the Sorccastle of a 
donkey, accompanied by his faithful Dudcinia. 
Ou arriving at the desired Aaven, he disembarked, 
and being safely stowed in the Aold of the church, 
he received his blushing bride on his knces, being 
ynable to stand or walk. 
Died.] At Penn, near Wolverhampton, the Rev. 
G. Green —Sarah, only child of J. Selsely, esq. 
SUFFOLK. 
Married.) At .Weodbridge, the Rev. Charles 
to Anne, daughter of the late W. Goodwin, 
esq.—-J. Black, of Woodbridge, to the daughter of 
the late Mr. J. Collins.—At Ipswich, R. Purcell, to 
Miss Brown, of Southwold. : 
Died.] At Mettingham, near Bungay, Francis 
Catts.—At Needham, W. Beales, upwards of 64 
years perish clerk of that place.—At Melford, the 
Rev. J. Leroo, 30 years rector of that parish.—At 
Haughley, Mrs. M. Turner, o¢.—At Fladleigh, Mrs. 
Mary Vesey, 83 —At Ipswich, Sarah, the lady of 


E. Cornwall, esq. 
SURREY. 
Birth.] The lady of T. Hudson, esq. of a 
daughter. 


Died.) G. Chatfield, esy. of Croydon, 28.—At 
Thorpe Lee, Sir H> Tempest, 67.—At Wandsworth, 
J. Hilbert, esq. 86. 

SUSSEX. 

Lately an elegant private chapel, attached to 
Stanstead House, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishops of Gloucester and St. David's, assisted by 
about forty clergymen in the neighbourhood. Pre- 
vious to the selemn act, the Rev. Lewis Way, the 
proprietor, tendered to the bishops av endowment, 
in perpetuity, of 1001, a-year, secured on a free- 
hold farmin the neighbourhood, which was handed 
overtothe chaucellor of the diocese to be regis- 
tered. The ceremony was witnessed by upwards 
of 300 of the most respectable gentry iu the couns 
tiss of Sussex and Hants. After the consecration 
was performed, company to the number of 80, sat 
down to 4 most sumptuous entertainment given on 
the occasion. 

Married.) At Shipley, Col. Kenah, C.B. to 
Miss Burrel. 

Died. At Winchelsea, R. Denne, esq.— At 

» Mrs. H. Bishop, wife of the Rev. H. B. 
At Wisbro’, Mary, relict of W. Walker, esq. 80. 
_ WORCESTERSHIRE. ~~ 
Birth.) At Worcester, the lady of the Rev. S. 
’ of a son. : 
] Theodore Butler, esq. to Lucy, 
daughter of the-late Bate Richards, esq —A. Y. 
Bird) €$q. to Miss Hooper.—at Trowbridge, M. 
Batler, to Migs Deives. 
Med.) Eleanor, relict of R. Hudson, esq. of Wick, 
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Pershore, 76.—Mrs. Brown, relict of R. B. 
*q- Of Little Hampton—Wm. Toone, esq. of Bel- 
Francis, eldest son of the late J. Owen, esq. 
a Park—At the vicarage, Broadway, the 


Worcester, the Rev. J. Robinson ; same place, 
@3q.; Mis. Hawkins, of Barbourne 
Cradley, near Stourbridge, J. Cardule, 
SI—At Malvern, Mrs, S. the lady of M. Ste- 
@sq.—At Rainbow Hill, near Worcester, 
'awick—At Wildon, near Stourport, Mrs. 

M. Lee 105—At Kempsey, Mrs. Shoreland, 8°. 


~AtL 






br . Davies, curate of that parish 48 years, 67 - 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Several young men of Birmingham, who were 
educated at the Biue-coat School of that town, 
have formed themselves into a society, and agreed 
to deposit a per centage of their carnings, to form 
a fund, to make an annual gift to the institution 
which fostered them in thei: early years. 

Died] At Warwick, Mrs. Langharne, wife of the 
Rev. Hugh H.—At Birgmingham, Frances (har- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. J. A. James—At Cosely, 
Mrs. Draper, wife of the Rev. B. H. Drapor—Mrs. 
Moody, relict of the Rev, J, Moody—At Chering- 
ton, W. Dickens, esq.—At Rugby, Mrs. Marriott, 
widow of the late Rev. R. M.; sameplace, the Rev. 
H. Archer—At Birmingham, Mrs. Sarah Bickley. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Died.] At Shap, the Rev. M. Holme, vicar of 
that place. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Births.) At Rushal!,the lady of the Rev. T. 
Hale, of a son.—At Longleat, Lady E. Campbell, 
of «a daughter, 

Murried | James Scott, esq. of Rothfield Park, 
to Miss Sne}!, daughter of the late W. Snell, esq.— 
M:. T. B. Maurice, surgeon, of Swindon, to Miss 
Bullock. 

Died.) At his seat, Teffont, T. Mayne, esq. 70 
--C. T. eldest son of the Rev. C, ‘I, Kellow, rector 
of Codford; also, N. §. daughter of C, T. Kellow, 
esq.—-At Melksham, Meliora Olivia, relict of H. 
Guy, esq.—At Salisbury, Mrs. N. Douglas, sister of 
the Bishop of that diocese—At Marlborough, Mrs. 
Simmons, 97—-At Wilton, J, Cade, 96—At Salis- 
bury, Mrs. Goodman; same place, the Rev, J. 
Hughes, jun, 24. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Port of Hull.—The following is a statement of 
the amount of Customs, duty, trade, &c. to this 
port, for the years ending the 5th January, 1817 
und 1818, viz. :— 

Gross receipt - + i817 - + 21391,000 
Ditto - - 1818 « « 520,000 
being 129,0002. more than the preceding year, and 
82,0002, more than in 1803, which was previously 
the most productive since the port was established. 
The number of vessels atrived and cleared was as 
under :—~ ' 
No. Tonnage, 
Ships inward, with cargoes, 1817, 844 143,010 

Ditto, ditto, 1818, 1425 . 224,900 
being an increase of 601 vessels, tonnage 80,960 
over the preceding year. The trade outwards, in 
the same period, was as under:— : 
Ships outward, with cargoes, 14i7, 409 50,500 
___ Ditto, ditto, 1818, 413 52,500 

The sums deposited in the Tontefract Savings’ 
Bauk, since its commencement ip Oct. 1817, to the 
Ast ult. amount to 10,281 19s. 11d.-—The depositors 
are almost entirely iabuurers, artisans, and domesti¢ 
servants, ' : 

Married.) At Whitby, the Rev. J. Andrew, to 
Miss Chapman—At Leeds, 8S. Greenwood, esq. of 
Stone’s House, to Miss Eddison, of Holbeck Lodge 
—At Knaresborough, T. Fardeil, esq. of Cornwick, 
to Miss A. Meyrick, daughter of W. M. esq.—At 
Hu!l, after a tedious courtship—of twenty two 
minutes! Capt. Scarby, to Miss Locker, _ 

Died] At Parlington, Mrs. Gascoigne — At 
York, the Rev. J. D. Thomas, D, D.—At Farbam, 
near Knaresborough, R. Harvey, esq.—At Don. 
caster, E. Simpson, esq.—At Pontefract, R. Dun. 
hill, esq.—At Sheffield, J. Rawson, esq.—At Bever- 
ley, the Rev. B. Robinson, rector of Scarborough, 
59; same place, Mrs, Adamthwaite; Mr. Mardy. 
Q7—At York, Mr. Sanderson. 4 
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192 Wales ~Scotland—TIreland. 


WALES. 

Extraordinary Occufrence.—A butcher 10 
Newtou, Montgomeryshire, was in the act of kill- 
ing a pig, when, having thrust the knife into its 
throat, be threw the weapon upon the ground. The 
enraged animal, though in the conftict of death, 
took hold of the haft of the knife im its moutl, and 
by a jerk of its head, inflicted a wound in the feg 
of the butcher, to the surprise of scveral bye- 
standers ! 

Viscount Bulkeley has presented a church clock 
and peal of six bells to the town of Beaumaris, in 
Anglesey. 

Births] At Plas Bowman, Caernarvon, the 
lady of W. P. Lloyd, esq. of a daughter—At Byrn- 
bella, the lady of Sir John Salisbury, of a son. 

Married.] At Hawarden, the Rev. T. Pennant 
to Miss Griffith. 

Died.] At Lianrost, Denbighshire, the lady of 
W. Edwards, esq. 49—At Caernarvon, Z. Jones, 
esq.—T. R. Charles, of Bala, Merionethshire—At 
Caernarvon, the Rev, Mr. Owen, 

SCOTLAND. 

Sagucity of a Hedgehag.—As Nir. Lane, game- 
keeper to the Earl of Galloway, was passing by 
the wood of Calscedden, near Gatliestown, he fell 
in with a hedgehog, crossing the roadat a small 
distance before him, carryiyg en its back six phea- 
sant’s eggs, which, upon examination, he fownd it 
had pilfered from a4 pheasaut’s nest hard by. The 
ingenuity of the creature was very Conspicuous, as 
several of the remaining eggs were holed, which 
must have been done by it, when in the act of 
rolling itself over the nest, ia order to make as 
many udhere to its prickles as possible. After 
watching the metionsof the urchin for a short 
time longer, Mr. Laue saw it deliberately. crawl 


[March }. 


into a farze bush, where its nest was, end Whieye 
the shells of several eggs were strewed aroun, 
which had at some former period been con, eyed 
thither in the same manner — Ayr Journal. 

Births} Mrs. J. S. Robertson, Pitt street, £4j,. 
burgh, of a son—At Stockbridge, Mrs. Currie, of, 
daughter. 

Married] At Edinburgh, Dr. C. Stewart, », 
Miss M‘Farlane—At Edinburgh, G. G2 Munroe 
esq. to Miss Mary Kingdom. . 

Died.} At Strabane, John Dorman, or Diermo:: 
He was born at Boigh, in the parish of C), re 
county of Donegal, the 24th of August, 1709, and 
consequently was upwards of 109 years of age. 1). 
father was @ labourer, and lived to the age of j}). 
His mother’s name was Margarst Sharkey ; ¢). 
lived to be nearly 113 years old. : 

IRELAND. 

On the 4th ult. a gentleman in Treland receive, 
a letter from a friend of his, residing at a distanrs 
from him of 120 miles, by a half-carrier  sigeoy, 
It is supposed the bird wes not more than four hoor; 
on the wing. 

Births.} At Newport, the lady of K. Penne. 
father, of a daughter—At Galway, the lady of Sy;, 
geon Price, of « son. 

Marricd.) At Lamberton Park, Capt w, p, 
rose, to Eliza, eldest danghser of. the Honowsaiyc 
Justice Moore—At Dublin, Sir J. Coghill, to Mix 
A. M. Busche—At Radthlowing, Captain Rem), 
to Miss Monk—At Waterford, T. Barnes, €Sq. to 
Miss Hutchiason. 

Died.] -At Enuis, Foster Parsons, esq. j5—4; 
Caber Uous:, the Right Hon, R. Butler, Furl o 
Glengal—At Seaferd, county Wexford, Mrs, ¥, 
Lett, 100; Charles Lett, esq, her last chill, was 
born in ber 59th year. 


TO READERS. AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
a 


«« A Sov'rmron,” has been received, but he appears, unfortunately, to have fallen into 
precisely the same error he so vebemently deprecates in our correspondent “ X.” I, hot. 
ever, he thinks proper to re-consider his subject,and adduce some sortof arguments in sup- 
port of his assertions, we shall be happy to find them a place in our pages, though we car- 

in 


not give currency to his opinions, 


present form. 


Mr. A Brooxe has our best thanks for his beautiful Sennet ; it did not arrive until afer 
our poetical department for the present Number was made up, but will certainly appear in 


our next. 


«“ A Walk Round Florence,”—‘ Observations on Campbell’s Specimens of the British 
Poets, No. |’—and Extracts from Letters, written by a Resident at Geneva, containing 
Anecdotes of Lord Byron, and other Distinguished Characters,” in our next. 

We thank Veritas for his communications his sentiments, though materially at var- 
ance with our own, bear the stamp of liberality, and, on that account, possess a stron; 
claim upon our attention. Although we may not insert his present letter, we shall be 


happy to hear from him again. 


ought to be aware that in a court of criticism, as in a court of justice, when sentence 


is once passed it cannot be repealed. 


His present verses are better than those he formerly 


not good enough for the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Trepcorp, “ On the Dry Rot,’ and Mr. DoneastgEr’s “ Plan for an Organise! 
Supply of the Metropolis with Provisions, by Water Carriage,” are unavoidably deferred 


ti next month. 


We shall have much pleasure 30 paying early attention to the request of our friend iD 
was 


Bedfordshire, whose letter of the 


uly 


received. 


We havelately been put to much unnecessary expense by trifling and uvimpestant letters from veriol 
parts of the country: we must beg to be understood, that henceforth, we shall decline to novice 
communications which do nog neith as free. of postage, unless transmitted by known and valued ot 


spendents. 
We are always glad to receive notices of interest for our “ Literary Report,” but we must be al!c# 
to discriminate between what are suitable for that department and what belong to the Adve tise 


Wrapper. 





J. Gillet, Frinwer, Crown Court, Fleet Street, Teotto. 





